









THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


N° LXII. /anuvary 1891. 


Art. I—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 
JUDGMENT. 


In the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Read and 
Others v. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Fudgment. 
Nov. 21, 1890. (London, 1890.) 


THE very elaborate and erudite ‘judgment’ delivered in ‘the 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury’ on November 21 
demands at the first opportunity some attempt on our part 
to estimate its character and its results. In undertaking this 
task, we wish to say at the outset that the misgivings already 
expressed in this Review! as to the constitution of a court 
whereby the Primate, or his lay vicar-general, with assessors 
chosen by himself, or without any assessors at all, might 
adjudicate on the case of any bishop of his province accused 
by any persons professedly Churchmen, are not affected by 
the loyal and affectionate confidence which Archbishop Benson 
deservedly attracts, and which, as will be seen, his ‘judgment’ 
must needs confirm and deepen in the minds of ‘all sober, 
peaceable, and truly conscientious sons of the Church of 
England.’ The principle of this ‘sole jurisdiction’ can hardly 
be reconciled, as we have shown, with primitive Church polity. 
We know, in fact, of no really ancient precedents which support 
it ; but we know also that much in our existing hierarchical 
arrangements is medieval, and that the Bishop of Oxford’s 
‘Calendar of Authenticated Trials for Heresy in England pre- 
vious to 1533, as given in an appendix to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission Report, does furnish instances in which 
the Primate, assisted by certain comprovincials, heard cases 
ejusdem generis with those which at other times were brought 
before him as presiding over all his comprovincials in synod. 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, October 1889, xxix. 137, ‘ Metropo- 
litans and their Jurisdiction.’ 
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At the same time, there is not a little obscurity as to the 
basis of the jurisdiction: we want to know on what ground 
it rests, irrespectively of legatine authority, or of those quasi- 
patriarchal claims which Lanfranc and St. Anselm made, but 
which became untenable after the province of York had 
secured its own independence. Moreover, there can be no 
doubt, as at least two of the comprovincial prelates have 
already intimated, that safeguards, which do not at present 
exist, are needed if the Archbishop’s‘ sole jurisdiction’ is to 
be accepted as a permanent institution. In days to come 
a Primate, appointed, in effect, by the representative of a 
parliamentary majority, might be of a very different mind 
from the present occupant of the throne of St. Augustine, and 
might think it right to use this very large power over his suf- 
fragans for the furtherance of a policy which would virtually 
revolutionize the Church. Sufficient, however, for the day is 
the evil thereof—and surely we may add, the good thereof also. 

We proceed to consider the judgment before us on its 
own merits, and for this purpose to go through its several 
parts, reserving any general observations for the conclusion of 
this paper. 

I. First, then, as to the Mixed Chalice: the Archbishop 
comes to the conclusion which Sir Robert Phillimore adopted, 
and which ‘the Privy Council, on imperfect information, dis- 
allowed: that the mixture is lawful, but must be performed 
before the service begins, and not as a ceremony in the 
service. His Grace rules that the omission, ever since 1552, 
of the direction to add ‘a little pure water to’ the wine 
immediately after the offertory, which appeared in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, must be construed as amounting 
to a prohibition. He remarks elsewhere that the argu- 
ment that omission is not necessarily prohibition can at 
any rate apply only to cases in which the practice in ques- 
tion can be found to have pre-existed—which is obvious 
enough. Here it is certain that the practice of mixing the 
chalice during the service did exist in the English Church 
before the Reformation, as it was.confirmed in 1549 ; the Here- 
ford rubric is explicit to that effect, and the Sarum clearly im- 
plies it. We have, then, to ask whether omission, in this case, 
can be held to mean prohibition. There are assuredly cases in 
which it cannot. When a practice in question was clearly 
intended to be kept up—when the omission may reasonably 
be deemed an oversight—then it would be unfair to infer 
prohibition. Thus Cosin, while the Prayer Book no longer 
contained the direction for the priest to ‘take the bread and 
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1891 The Archbishop of Canterbury's Judgment. 267 
cup into his hands,’ which had been omitted in 1552, and 
was not restored until 1661-2, says that it ‘is still observed 
among us.’' Thus too, under Elizabeth, Robert Johnson was 
censured by the High Commission for not reciting again the 
words of the institution of the chalice when more wine was to 
be consecrated, his plea that the Prayer Book of 1559 had no 
such direction being over-ruled. But it is otherwise when a 
motive, good or bad, must be supposed to account for the omis- 
sion ; and his Grace thinks that Cranmer had such a motive— 
that he meant to restore the ancient practice of mixing the 
chalice before the service began. The result is, that it is de- 
clared unlawful to mix it ‘in, and as part of, the service’; and 
his Grace must therefore hold that Bishop Andrewes broke ‘the 
law of the Church’ when, just before the consecration (there 
being then no rule for placing the elements on the holy table 
after the offertory), he mingled water with the wine e ¢ricanalz 
scypho. It might, we think, be argued, on the ground of 
a note quoted by the Archbishop from Cranmer himself, ‘In 
Eucharistia vino aqua miscenda est,’ of his professed respect 
for primitive Church usage, and of the ‘slight exception 
taken by our strongest Protestant leaders to the mixing,’ 
that the omission of all reference to it in the Second Book was 


per incuriam. But the Archbishop has convinced himself 


that the revisers, or Cranmer as chiefly concerned, had a 
definite intention of following the Eastern usage, and the 
ancient form of the Mozarabic rite—if the inference drawn 
from it is legitimate—according to which the cup was 
mixed before the service began; to which authorities we 
might add some ancient monastic uses, according to which 
the mixture took place in church before the service, and 
apparently the older Milanese use, as indicated by a rubric 
in the Ambrosian rite, ‘Sz non fuerit calix preparatus, 
apparetur, ponendo in eum vinum et modicum aquz.’® 
An opponent might ask why, on that hypothesis, 
the Second Book contains no direction for any such previous 
mixing, and whether, in default of such direction, the inten- 


! Works, v. 340, in the Second Series of Notes on the Prayer Book. 
? Cosin, Works, v. 105. See also Andrewes’s form of consecration of 
a church: ‘vino in calicem effuso, et aqua admisto, stans ait,’ &c. ; and 
the description of his chapel in his Wznor Works, ‘ The tricanale, being a 
round ball with a screw cover, whereout issued 3 pipes, and is for the 
water of mixture.’ Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata has a prayer to be 
said ‘upon placing the bread and wine and water upon the altar’; but 
there is nothing to show wiez he mixed the chalice. 

5’ Martene, De Ant. Eccl. Rit. Lib. I. c. Iv. art. xii. Ordo 3 (tom. i. 
p- 173). In two other ‘ordines’ the mixture takes place, in one it may 
take place, before the priest vests (7déd. pp. 344, 345, 600). 
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tion ascribed to Cranmer would have been sufficiently intel- 
ligible. However, we are most thankful for the emphasis with 
which the Archbishop upholds the intrinsic lawfulness of the 
most venerable of all the ritual usages now contested, that of 
using a ‘mixed chalice. He calls it ‘a primitive, continuous, 
and all but universal practice in the Church, three times men- 
tioned in Justin Martyr’s account of the primitive adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist, and alluded to by Irenzeus evidently 
as the only usage known’; and he evidently favours the sup- 
position that what our Lord. Himself blessed and adminis- 
tered ‘after supper’ was, according to Jewish usage, a cup of 
wine mingled with water,' so that, if we use an unmixed cup, 
we so far depart from the rule ‘facere quod Dominus ipse 
fecit.. He urges that, although the mixing of the cup has 
been removed from its place in the service, it has never been 
prohibited szmpliczter. ‘No rule has been made to change or 
abolish the all but universal use of a mixed cup from the be- 
ginning, ‘and without order it seems that no person’ (Zz. 
from 1552 onwards) ‘had a right to change the matter in the 
chalice’ by using wine alone, which ‘may have been adopted 
by general habit, but not by law.’ This is to take high 
ground; and it seems a somewhat inadequate conclusion 
from such premisses when ‘ the Court finds no reason for pro- 
nouncing the use of a cup mixed beforehand to be an eccle- 
siastical offence. On the Archbishop’s showing, those who 
use it are more distinctly in their ‘right’ than those who do 
not. But let that pass ; we rejoice that the lawfulness of the 
mixture zz ztself has received so authoritative a vindication. 
Indeed, for a Church to profess adherence to primitive anti- 
quity, and to forbid the mixture, would be the grossest in- 
consistency ; and our readers will remember the significant 
reference to ‘true wine, @2/uted or undiluted, in the Resolutions 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1888. It may be asked, How 
should the mixture be performed ‘beforehand’? The wine is 
not usually poured into the chalice until after the offertory, 
just before the elements, in such quantity as may then appear 
sufficient, are to be placed, or, as the Archbishop significantly 
says, ‘presented,’ upon the Table. If, then, the mixture is to 
precede the service, the chalice must be placed on the credence 
with some wine and a few drops of water in it, or else water 
must be added to the wine in the flagon from which the chalice 
is to be supplied. So far as openness is desirable in such a 
matter, it may be secured by doing this at the credence rather 
than in the vestry or sacristy. 
1 See Edersheim, Lzfe and Times of Jesus, ii. 485. 
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1891 The Archbishop of Canterbury's Judgment. 269 
II. The Bishop was charged with introducing an illegal 
‘ceremony of ablution.’ No,says the Primate in effect, he did 
not perform such a ‘ceremony.’ A ceremony is an act done 
as part of a service ; but it was after the blessing, therefore 
after the conclusion of the service, that he poured wine and 
water into the vessels—presumably wine and then water into 
the chalice, and water over the paten. The rubric orders a 
‘reverent consumption of the elements’; and as ‘ particles’ 
usually ‘adhere to the vessels,’ ‘the cleansing of the vessels, 
in a reverent way, without ceremony or prayer, appears to be 
not an improper completion of the act’ prescribed. It might 
be done in the vestry, or it might be done at the credence ; 
but the Court cannot hold that it is unlawful to do it ‘ before 
finally leaving the Holy Table. This charge must be dis- 
missed.’ But those who brought it forward (in their Puri- 
tanic antipathy to all indications of reverence for the Holy 
Sacrament) are not let off without a reminder that they had 
taxed the Bishop with performing this so-called ‘ ceremony 
in the face of the congregation, while their witnesses deposed 
that he performed it in front of the table, ‘withhis back to 
the people,’ ‘the identical position which’ in other charges ‘is 
stated to prevent the manual acts from being done before the 
people. The Court, says his Grace, somewhat incisively, ‘ is 
not called upon to reconcile these two statements—that one 
act performed in this position was not done before the people, 
and that the other was done in the face of the congregation.’ 
III. Tocome to the charge which occupies the largest share 
of the Judge’s attention—was the Bishop of Lincoln justified 
in taking the eastward position throughout the Communion 
service (except, of course, when directed by the rubric to turn 
towards the people)? One knows what is coming when the 
question of the ‘north side’ has to be discussed. The Arch- 
bishop, with patient and careful minuteness, surveys the whole 
ground ; and this part of his ‘judgment’ is a signal specimen 
of exhaustive inquiry and conscientious balancing of evidence. 
What a series of inconsistencies, ambiguities, and (so to 
speak) devices, was inaugurated by Bishop Ridley, when in 
his ill-advised zeal against those ‘altars’ which the Prayer 
Book then in force presupposed, he set the example of sub- 
stituting ‘tables’ not placed altarwise! He was held, says 
the Archbishop, quoting Strype, to have ‘defended his doings 
by’ that Book, which had given to bishops authority ‘ for ap- 
peasing all doubts,’ but ‘this use of it went beyond the defi- 
nition’; in other words, he acted illegally and disloyally. 
Thenceforward, while the First Book was in use, its clear 
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intentions were defied by the wholesale destruction of altars 
and the setting up of long tables, ‘with the short ends east 
and west,’ in the chancel, or, where chancels were small, in the 
body of the church. No wonder that, at the first opportunity, 
this new usage was legalised by the ‘north side’ section of 
the Second Book. His Grace distinctly affirms the view of 
those who hold that ‘ north side’ meant the real northern side 
of atable set lengthwise. When the High Churchmen of 
Charles I.’s time, assisted by the Privy Council, succeeded to a 
great extent, but not universally, in replacing the tables altar- 
wise at the east end of the chancel, they were met with the ques- 
tion, ‘ How can y. u now stand at the north side?’ and there- 
upon resorted to the compromise of standing at the north end 
of a table so placed as if it were in fact the north side. But 
Bishop’ Wili:ims and the Puritans were right in replying that 
the end of an oblong table was zo¢ one of its sides, and that, in 
fact, the rubric became literally unworkable ata table placed like 
an altar. As Peter Smart put it, tersely and unanswerably, 
‘in his Durham sermon’ against Cosin’s ‘ innovations,’ ‘I trow 
that there are but two sides of a long table, and two ends.’ 
The High Churchmen might choose for their own con- 
venience to call an end a ‘side, but they could not in pro- 
priety of English make it so. They did sometimes consecrate 
the elements ‘at the west side of the table’; but the non- 
natural identification of ‘side’ with ‘end’ was introduced into 
the Scottish Prayer Book, and into what Mr. Parker describes 
as ‘Cosin’s corrected copy’ of the English book, at which 
apparently he was at work between 1640 and 1661. Mr. 
Parker has brought out a fact which is not always re- 
membered, that if the revision effected by Convocation in 
1661 had received no subsequent ‘amendments,’ the rubric 
would now have read ‘north part,’' The restoration of 
‘side’ (though apparently agreed to by Convocation) was a 
concession to the Puritans; but we have never heard it so 
clearly pointed out as by this judgment, that after 1662 the 
mention of ‘side’ and ‘end’ as equivalents ‘ceased’ to ap- 
pear in the Visitation Articles of the Ordinaries, It is true 
that owing to Laudian tradition, and to erroneous arguments 
by liturgical commentators, the north-end position became 
general, and ‘is beyond question a true liturgical use,’ and 
thus, by a curious ‘irony of history,’ the very position in- 
vented as the High Church form of ‘complying with a Puritan 
rubric,’ and at first denounced by Puritans as a violence done 
to that rubric, has become in Low Churchmen’s eyes the only 


' Introduction to Revisions of B. C. P. pp. ccccxlii, ecccliii. 
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lawful position, and a safeguard pro tanto against ideas which 
they detest. But, as we learn from a list of ‘engravings 
illustrating the position of the celebrant, there is evidence 
that even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the east- 
ward position was not unknown ; and the significant declaration 
of the Bishops at the Savoy Conference, that when the minister 
‘speaks for the people to God, it is fit that they should all’ 
(both minister and people) ‘turn another way, as the ancient 
Church ever did ’—that is, eastward—had so far not lost its 
influence. The sum of all is, that the position of the celebrant 
as standing throughout the celebration with face eastward, at 
the northern part of the front of the table, is pronounced lawful ; 
but a particular contention on the Bishop of Lincoln’s part, 
that this special position is the one ‘directed by the rubric,’ 
is disallowed, as ‘inconsistent with the continuous history of 
the rubric itself.’ We presume that the Bishop only meant, 
‘ The table being set altarwise, I give force to the substantive 
“side” by standing at the only real side accessible; and I also 
give what force can be given to the adjective “north,” by 
beginning the service at the northward part of the same side.’ 
Neither position, the Court is careful to declare, ‘conveys 
any intrinsic error or erroneous shade of doctrine’; but 
we venture to question the accuracy of the statement 
that the eastward position ‘ has not in the past been invested 
with sacrificial character, if this means more than what is 
unquestionable—that it does not commit anyone who adopts 
it to this or that sacrificial view. A person might, no doubt, 
adopt it from considerations of convenience or of zestheticism, 
and quite independently of theological preconceptions ; as, the 
Archbishop truly observes, ‘many divines who have taught 
what is called the highest doctrine of sacrifice in connexion 
with the Eucharist which is tenable in the Church of England 
have habitually celebrated at the north end’! ; but some of 
these, we more than suspect, would personally have preferred 
the eastward position, as more naturally indicative of a repre- 
sentative priesthood, and more congruous to ecclesiastical 
traditions, than a position unheard of in the Catholic Church 
before the Laudian movement, and then devised to meet a 
controversial difficulty. The fact remains that most people 
do associate the former position, rather than the latter, with 
a view of the Eucharistic service which differentiates High 





1 Those Nonjurors who used the‘ New Communion Office’ of 
Collier and Brett even insisted on the north end position, in order, as 
they thought, to enable the people to join in the sacrificial part of the 
Office. 
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Churchmen from Low Churchmen. For that very reason we 
should be sorry if any Low Church clergyman were in any 
wise constrained to adopt it; but of that there is no danger. 
Of course one sees that the Primate was thinking of an 
objection to which secular critics of his judgment have given 
utterance, ‘ After all, these usages do suggest a particular line 
of doctrine which is offensive to many Churchmen.’ But a 
Court considering an alleged breach of rubric or canon is not 
called upon, and is not free, to read doctrine within the lines 
of ritual requirement, and to inflict theological penalties in 
failure of any proof of ritual transgression. And the question 
which such critics have to answer is, what doctrine legally 
untenable in the Church of England is necessarily connected 
with this or that observance? Sir Horace Davey’s insistence, 
during the pleadings in this case, on a principle which we 
may express by ‘Doctrine free and ritual bound, was an 
anachronism: we have got past all that. If different types 
of teaching are allowed for different congregations, different 
modes of conducting the service, within due limits (of which 
more presently), cannot fairly be forbidden. As the late Mr. 
Bagehot observed in 1874—that year of panic and blundering— 
diversity of doctrine is the camel, diversity of ritual is the gnat.! 

IV. And now as to the sense of the requirement intro- 
duced at the last revision under Cosin’s influence, that the 
priest, in the consecration prayer, must ‘break the bread 
before the people’: in other words, as to the question of the 
‘manual acts.’ It must be premised that the eastward posi- 
tion at that part of the service is, in the words of the judg- 
ment, ‘admitted to be lawful.’ The dictum of the Bishops 
at the Savoy—Cosin inclusive—applies to that prayer as to 
all other prayers. This being presupposed, the question 
arises, how is a celebrant, standing ‘ before the table’ east- 
ward, to break the bread ‘ before the people’? The Archbishop 
first observes that these last words are ‘ grammatically limited’ 
to the ‘fraction,’ as in liturgical language it is called. The 
Puritans, for once in clear agreement with antiquity, had urged 
that the breaking of bread should not be done beforehand, 
but as a part of the service, ‘in the sight of the people.’ 
The High Churchmen of 1661 were so far willing to meet 
this request, that the words in question (not the Puritans’ 
words, ‘in the sight of the people’) were put into the recon- 
structed rubric, as indeed they had already stood in Cosin’s 
proposed corrections. The Court considers that what had 
been objected to was ‘the doing of this action away from the 


1 Literary Studies, ii. 438. 
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presence of the people. ‘Therefore ‘the Court cannot consider 
it absolutely demonstrated that the words “ before the people ” 

. . can of necessity only mean that the people must have 
the fraction before their eyes.’- One would expect from this 
a dismissal of the charge, which turns on these words and on 
no others ; and, when adduced in support of a prosecution, 
they ought to be construed with the utmost strictness. They 
are connected with one of the five manual acts prescribed in 
the two consecration-rubrics. Either it is certain that they 
require, under penalty, that this particular manual act should 
be visible, or it is not. The Archbishop holds that it is not: 
and yet he concludes this part of his judgment by ruling that 
‘the manual acts must be so performed as to be visible to 
the communicants properly placed.’ On what ground? Not 
on that of the words in question, but on ‘ wider considerations 
and far more important principles’: because (1) in 1661 ‘the 
manual acts were so visible’; (2) ‘the tenor of the Common 
Prayer is openness’; according to the English Church’s in- 
tention, ‘ the people should follow the whole consecration, acts 
as well as words, all the acts as well as the act to which 
(probably for other reasons) a direction is attached’; and 
‘decency’ relates ‘to the becomingness of the action in the 
eyes and view of the worshippers’; (3) ‘the gestures which 
the Great High Priest is minutely recorded to have used were 
without doubt not only seen by the partakers, but meant for 
them ; and whereas the consecration consists in the rehearsal 
and repetition of what the Lord did and said, it is no rehearsal 
of His action if the spirit and meaning of His acts are hidden, 
—acts full of divine teaching and power. On this we would 
observe that, whatever force there may be in these considera- 
tions, they go beyond the lines of the rubric ; and nothing 
beyond those lines is relevant to a charge of illegality. It is 
granted that the phrase ‘before the people’ is not strictly 
relevant, and that if it were, it could not properly relate to 
more than one manual act, or, at any rate, to more than two ; 
and it is not proved that ‘decency’ is not to be determined by 
the priest’s own judgment. Moreover, of the five manual acts, 
two, the third and the fifth, are not acts of our Lord; we 
do not read that He laid His hand upon the bread and the 
cup after first taking up each, and after the ‘fraction,’ as the 
priest is bidden to do when uttering the words of institu- 
tion, ‘ This is My Body,’ &c.,‘ This is My Blood,’ &c., whereby 
the consecration is effected or completed. We do not ask 
whether, in his Grace’s opinion, the Greek and Latin conse- 
crations through so many centuries have been invalid because 
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of their lack of ‘ openness’; we feel sure that he only means 
that they have lost much of their significance ; and in this 
we quite agree with him. It seems to us that in consistency 
his judgment should have pronounced the evidence for this 
charge, as a charge, insufficient ; and then, having done this, 
it might very appropriately have dwelt on the desirableness 
of such ‘ openness’ as is desirable in order to secure the due 
impressiveness of the manual acts as performed by our 
Lord’s representative in His Name. We do think it well 
that what he does should be sufficiently perceptible; we 
might even be disposed to say that‘ before,’ in this connexion 
with ‘the people,’ does, taken by itself, naturally suggest such 
a relation between them and the act that is to be done ‘ before’ 
them as would make it visible by them—even as when we 
read, ‘ He took it, and did eat before them,’ we infer that the 
disciples saw Him eat; although, historically, the purpose 
of the insertion may be answered by the priest’s standing in 
front of the people, and as it were at their head, as, to com- 
pare parvis magna, a spokesman stands in front of a deputa- 
tion. We demur, indeed, to any parallelism between the 
position of the people at the baptismal signing of the cross 
and their position in regard to the consecration prayer ; but, 
although most of our devout communicants keep their heads 
bowed during the memorial of the institution, we grant that 
reverence may be shown by looking at the action of the priest 
when he breaks the bread or takes the cup into his hands; 
we can well believe that not a little distraction and irritation 
are caused by what may look like an intentional concealment, 
and we should deprecate secrecy as to any of the manual 
acts. But we must submit that judicially to apply the words 
‘before the people’ to those acts with which they are not 
rubrically connected would be in effect to ‘make a new 
rubric ’—a proceeding which the Court, in an earlier part 
of the judgment, declared to be beyond its competency. We 
must therefore presume that the judgment does not really 
intend to require their application to other acts than the two 
which are mentioned in the rubric before the prayer of con- 
secration. The formal ‘decree’ of the Court, after specifying 
the breaking of the bread and the taking of the cup into the 
hands, declares that ‘to stand in such wise that the sazd 
manual acts would not be visible . . . would be unlawful, 
and that the Order of the Holy Communion requires that the 
manual acts must be performed in such wise as to be visible.’ 
Logically, the ‘manual acts’ in the last clause must be those 
in the preceding; and the ‘ Order’ confessedly makes no such 
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requirement as to any others. But then how is the ‘ visibility’ 
of any manual acts consistent with the eastward position, 
from which, we are reminded, ‘the lack of openness does 
not necessarily follow’? Ought the priest to turn round, or 
half round, when he breaks the bread, &c.? Such a change 
of posture is not only awkward, but hardly consistent with 
the ‘decency’ of a prayer—the most solemn of all prayers ; 
it obscures the ‘Godward aspect’ of the consecration ;' it risks 
the falling of particles to the floor during the fraction ; if he 
turns half round, some at least of the communicants may be 
unable to see what he has in his hands. It is, however, quite 
possible for him, while keeping his face eastward, to indicate 
sufficiently, by the movement and raising of his arms, what he 
is doing in regard to the bread, and this is all that can reason- 
ably be required with regard to ‘openness,’ while, of course, he 
can hold the chalice first to the right and then to the left. And 
we quite agree in the general principle that ‘in the mind of a 
minister there ought to be a wish and intention to do what has 
tobe done, not merely no wish or intention not to do it.’ 

V. The next question was as to the lawfulness of singing 
what is called the Agnus Dez during the communion of the 
people, as it was ordered in the First Prayer Book. The 
Primate rules that it is lawful. The liberty to sing hymns 
during the service, ‘ not letting or omitting the service or any 
part of it, is too well established for question ; the commu- 
nion time is, so to speak, an interval, which may profitably be 
thus employed ; ‘provision’ has repeatedly been ‘made by 
authority’ for a hymn at that time; the hymn in question 
is a part of the Litany, and in substance is repeated in the 
Gloria in Excelsis; nor can any doctrinal reasons be urged 
for its omission during communion time according to the 
Second and subsequent Books. Although, therefore, it might 
well be thought that the proximity of another repetition of 
the words in the Gloria in Excelsis, which in 1552 was (most 
felicitously) transferred from the beginning to the end of the 
service, and therefore would be said or sung almost imme- 
diately after the Communion, ‘might make them not the 
aptest words for use here . . . yet the Court has not to con- 
sider expediency, but legality.’ 

VI. The subject of ‘altar-lights’ is of wide interest. They 
were ‘restored, we believe, before the vestments; they are 


1 ¢Episcopus’ in the Guardian of December 10. He suggests that 
the priest may ‘for a moment hold the severed portions’ of the bread 
‘right and left, so as to be visible to all present, before replacing them 
upon the paten.’ 
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used in many churches where the vestments are never 
seen ; a great shock would undoubtedly have been inflicted 
by an archiepiscopal decision against their lawfulness, 
and that shock we have been spared. The Archbishop 
refers, of course, to the Injunctions of 1547; he distin- 
guishes the two lights which they allowed to remain ‘on 
the high altar before the sacrament’ from the light which 
used to burn ‘before the reserved Host, or, as Cardinal 
Pole afterwards worded it in terms which certainly remind 
one of the Injunctions, ‘coram sanctissimo Sacramento.’! He is 
content to observe that these two lights, proved (by the 
Injunctions, and the compliance with them) not to be then 
contrary to law, were kept ‘alight during the celebration of 
the Holy Communion’—as would then be said, during high 
Mass. But had they the ‘authority of Parliament in 2 Ed- 
ward VI.’? The Primate does not directly answer this ques- 
tion, but points out that after the Act of Uniformity for the 
First Prayer Book, a ‘draft of articles’ proposed to order 
that ‘no light should be set on the Lord’s board at any 
time. Now this draft ‘had no authorization’; Ridley and 
Hooper had no authority to go upon when they assumed its 
validity in their visitations; and even if it had been duly sanc- 
tioned, it implied that lights, up to that time, had been legal, 
and that it was necessary to destroy their legality. Since then, 
no later enactment has destroyed it ; the present rubric about 
‘authority of Parliament’ is a recasting of the rubric irregularly 
inserted by Elizabeth’s own order into her Prayer Book. As- 
suredly she considered that the altar-lights were covered by it; 
her own practice in her chapel is well known, and her Injunc- 
tions are silent on the subject ; in Charles I.’s time, the Puritan 
Judge Yelverton on mature ‘consideration’ admitted that there 
was ‘no direct law’ against altar-lights ; Prynne, when denounc- 
ing their use, did not argue from the Act of Uniformity ; they 
seem to have been used on so great an occasion as the coro- 
nation of William III.; as the next century advanced their 
use went out like so many other things, but their legality 
seems not to have been doubted before 1847, Although 
‘where they are distasteful, even in a small degree, charity 
and good sense ought not to be violated,’ the judgment rules 
that the presence of ¢wo lighted candles on the holy table 
through the Communion service, when not wanted for the 
purpose of giving light, is not an additional ‘ ceremony,’ and 
is not unlawful. The Archbishop compares it to the pre- 
sence of ‘flowers, which modern taste rather than old use 


' Cardwell, Docum. Ann. i. 180, 
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has approved, and to the cross, which, after being disused, 
has of late been admitted with some limitations as an 
architectural decoration.’ We may observe also that Sir 
Horace Davey, in his plea for the prosecution, admitted a 
principle which may uphold both flowers, cross, and lights— 
z.¢. that ‘whatever was subsidiary or ancillary, and not incon- 
sistent with the words of the Ornaments Rubric, with what 
was prescribed, or with the rites of the Prayer Book,’ was, by 
a former Privy Council judgment, ‘not unlawful.’ 

VII. The Bishop of Lincoln, when pronouncing the abso- 
lution and the benediction in the Communion service, made 
the sign of the cross towards the congregation. In both 
these cases the Archbishop pronounces against him. The 
acts, it is ruled, were ceremonies, added to the service without 
due authority. The signing of the cross over or towards the 
people ‘cannot be supported by the canon on the use of the 
sign of the cross in baptism.’ ‘The solemnity lent to the 
ceremony in that place by that explanation is rather evidence 
against its liturgical use, unless it were expressly enjoined 
elsewhere. At the same time, it will be remembered, this 
canon expressly tells us that ‘the Christians, shortly after the 
Apostles’ times, used it in all their actions.’ On this show- 
ing, there would be nothing uncongenial to primitive Church 
feeling in accompanying an absolution or a benediction with 
a gesture which was to remind the communicants of their 
own sacramental union with the Crucified. But the Pri- 
mate remarks that in the medieval English uses there is 
no signing on such occasions—none in the Eucharistic 
absolution, none in the special episcopal benediction during 
the Mass, and no final benediction at all, with or with- 
out signing. It is eminently satisfactory to observe the 
grounds on which a prohibition is thus rested. It totally 
ignores mere Protestant prejudice,' it rests on an inquiry as to 
pre-Reformation usage ; if Sarum and its kindred rites had 
contained such a signing, the Archbishop, we infer, would 
have regarded it with favour as a continuance of an English 
use. The value of this line of argument is obvious; and we 
hope it will not seem ungracious to add that not only did the 
sign of the cross ‘ordinarily attend the sacerdotal act of 
benediction ’ in the rites of Iona,’ but it seems to have been 

' Yet in a strictly ‘ Protestant’ country this unworthy prejudice is non- 
existent. A writer in Good Words for 1589, p. 598, describing Courland, 
says : ‘ The sign of the cross is made by the pastor with the full sweep of 


the arm as he blesses the congregation ere dismissing them.’ To be sure, 
the form of religion is ‘ High Lutheranism.’ 


2? Warren, Liturgy und Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 145. 
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used in the Bangor ‘ Reconciliatio Poenitentium in Coena 
Domini,’ ‘ Ut famulos tuos de tua misericordia confidentes 
bene¥Mdicas, ! although on the same occasion in Sarum the 
priest gave absolution manu extensa, as was usual in episcopal 
benedictions during Mass. There can be no difference of 
principle between the one practice and the other; we may 
think that the latter (which, we presume, it is not intended 
to censure) more expressively represents the action of the 
Great High Priest? (see Luke xxiv. 50, compared with 
Levit. ix. 22), or that it better symbolises the ‘ pouring 
forth’ of the benediction; but to say absolutely of the 
former, ‘This ceremony is an innovation which must be 
discontinued,’ alike in the absolution and the benediction, 
may seem to some a little rigorous, and hardly germane to 
the large spirit in which a truly ecclesiastical court should 


treat such matters at such atime. If we come to ‘innova- ° 


tions,’ we shall find plenty of customs that are sanctioned 
by ordinaries without a shred of ‘statutable’ or liturgical 
warrant. The fact is that additions to the /ttera scripta of 
1661-2 are made on all hands, and the question to be asked, 
in each case, is, whether the thing done is consistent with 
the spirit and teaching of the Prayer Book. We are too 
well aware that some things done in some of our churches 
would by no means stand that test, and we cannot but 
think them incompatible with Anglican fidelity ; but the 
abuse of a sound principle does not ‘take away the use 
thereof.’ 

The conclusion of the judgment contains a significant 
rebuke to the body of ‘irreconcileables’ who were the real 
authors of this persecution (we adopt that term advisedly), for 
the use of a method which they seem to have thought that the 
‘Protestant cause’ would sanctify. Our readers will hardly have 
forgotten Sir Walter Phillimore’s cross-examination of two wit- 
nesses who gave evidence against the Bishop. A London jour- 
nalist, Mr. Walter Walsh, who could have no personal interest 
in the Church affairs of the diocese of Lincoln, admitted that 
he was ‘asked by the secretary of the Church Association to 
go to Lincoln to see what would take place’ at the service in 
the church of St. Peter-at-Gowts, which the Bishop was to 
reconsecrate on Sunday, December 4, 1887. He got this 


' York Missal, Surtees Soc. ii. 338. 

2 An archdeacon, writing in the Guardian of December Io, made the 
extraordinary observation that ‘ He had power which none of us possess,’ 
as if any priest could ‘ possess’ any power to bless or absolve except as 
Christ’s representative, and the organ of His own action. 
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notice only ‘a few days before,’ presumably as soon as 
information was forwarded to headquarters. He was ‘to go 
and describe what he should see’ for the benefit of the Church 
Association. His ‘expenses were paid.’ It was ‘not the 
first time that he had done that.’ He ‘could not say at a 
moment’s notice how often he had done it, but several times 
at any rate, and in several parts of the country.’ He attended 
the Bishop’s celebration at the church in question, but ‘did 
not communicate.’ (It was a case of ‘non-communicating 
attendance’ for no devotional purpose whatever ; we marvel 
how, on religious grounds, his employers could justify it.) 
Mr. Joseph Clements, a commercial traveller, living at Wood 
Green, went with Mr. Walsh, ‘directed to go by the same 
person, and paid by the same person’; he also, we need not 
add, was present without communicating.' These things 
should be put on record ; and so should the comment on 
such proceedings which, perhaps, neither employers nor 
agents expected to hear from the Archiepiscopal judgment 
seat. ‘Although religious people whose religious feelings 
really suffer might rightly feel constrained to come forward as 
witnesses in such a case, z¢ zs not decent for religious persons 
to hire witnesses to intrude on the worship of others for purposes 
of espial’ ‘The words imply that greater blame attaches, in 
this matter, to the Association than to its informers ; and we 
are altogether of that opinion. 

The judgment adds a few words of wise and fatherly 
counsel, to the effect that ‘time and attention are diverted’ from 
the Church’s real work ‘ both by those who give and by those 
who take offence unadvisedly in such matters’; that ‘ things 
which may necessarily be ruled to be lawful do not for that 
reason become expedient’; and that ‘the Church has a right 
to ask that her congregations may not be divided either by 
needless pursuance or by exaggerated suspicion of practices 
not in themselves illegal.’ We cordially accept these re- 
minders, only adding what is obvious, that the expediency 
or inexpediency of this or that observance, not in itself illegal, 
for a particular congregation, depends on whether it does or 
does not edify them ; and all who know the Bishop of Lin- 
coln know that he thinks little of, and cares little for, cere- 
monial except as a means of ‘ edification,’ of course from his 


' Asto Mr. Ernest de Lacy Read, one of the ‘ prosecutors,’ see the 
Guardian, February 5, 1890, p. 222: ‘ Did you communicate? No, I did 
not.—How did you come to be at Lincoln? Well, I went to see I 
will explain the reason.—Answer my question. Did you go to see the 
service? Yes.—You went up from Grimsby to see the service? Yes.’ 
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own standpoint, which is, to take the most moderate ground, 
perfectly tenable for an English bishop. 

This survey of the Primate’s judgment has extended beyond 
the limits which in an ordinary case would have to be observed. 
But the present case is extraordinary. It remains to compare 
the pronouncements as to what is ‘ lawful ’ and what is ‘ unlaw- 
ful.’ It is ruled unlawful (1) to sign the cross in the Eucharistic 
absolution and benediction ; (2) to ‘mix’ the chalice pub- 
licly ; (3) so to perform ‘the manual acts’ that they should 
not be visible to the communicants. But it is lawful to use 
a chalice which has been ‘ mixed’ before the service begins ; 
to cleanse the vessels, after the service, before leaving the 
Holy Table ; to take the eastward position throughout the 
service, provided that the manual acts are visibly done; to 
have the Agnus Dez sung during the communion of the 
people; to have two lights burning on the Holy Table 
through the celebration, though not required for purposes of 
light. 

It will be obvious from this summary that what is per- 
mitted is far more valuable than what is prohibited ; that, as 
the Zzmes said, ‘ substantially the decision is in favour of the 
Bishop’; that those whom he, in this cause, represents have 
gained from a really spiritual court what they had never 
gained from a secular. But there is more to be said. Without 
dwelling on the admirable tone of the whole document—on 
its pacific spirit, its moral dignity, its judicial moderation 
of statement, its unostentatious exhibition of apposite and 
multifarious learning—we are specially impressed by (1) the 
courageous independence with which it reviews the ground 
traversed by previous decisions of the Privy Council, and 
gives due weight to evidence not then considered; and 
(2) by the consistently ecclesiastical line of its arguments, as 
witnessing to that historical continuity of the English Church 
which is ignored by popular Protestantism, and the assertion 
of which was a main principle of the Church revival movement 
of 1833. It is gratifying to find one eminent organ of edu- 
cated opinion ! declaring that Archbishop Benson has secured 
‘the reputation of a great ecclesiastical judge, a judge great 
not only in ecclesiastical learning, but in impartiality, which 
has not generally,’ it is added, been the distinction of ‘ eccle- 
siastics’ ; while an advanced Liberal periodical * has dwelt on 
his ‘ complete mastery of the literature of the subject’ (which, 
indeed, was fully shown during the pleadings), his ‘learning, 
judicial temper, admirable tact, and evident anxiety to be fair 


1 The Sfectazor. ? The Speaker. 
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all round.’ In a very few points, as we have intimated, we 
think this judgment open to respectful and honest criticism ; 
but, taking it as a whole, we accept it with earnest gratitude, 
and heartily adopt the words with which the Guardian of 
November 26 introduced its comment—‘ The burden of a 
great anxiety was lifted from the Church of England’ when 
her chief bishop had brought his great task to a close. To 
him we offer, with emphasis, the ancient ritual greeting, Ad 
multos annos. And although the clergy of the province can- 
not be under canonical obligation to his judgment until, at 
least, it is officially communicated to them by their diocesans, 
we are clearly of opinion that, in view of the merits of the 
case, and of the truest interests of the Church, those whom it 
concerns would do well to give full practical weight to the 
moral authority of a Court which, whatever may be said against 
the principle of its constitution, has at any rate presented itself 
before the Church of England as a genuine spiritual court, and 


has, in the full force of the words, acted up to that high 
character. 


ArT. IL—AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Hon. LL.D. Harv., S.T.D. Lugd. Bat, D.D. Edin., 
D.C.L. Oxon. (London and New York, 1890.) 


IT is not difficult to understand some of the reasons for the 
interest which has been excited by the publication of Dr. 
Martineau’s Seat of Authority in Religion. The deep learning 
and high personal character of the writer have in themselves 
a claim upon our attention and respect. The present is a 
time in which, to a pre-eminent degree, men are inquiring 
into the reasons for belief and the ground of morality. 
Many who are wondering what will be the end of the re- 
searches of one type of criticism on the sacred Scriptures are 
anxious to know the use made of it by a great thinker who 
accepts the most extreme conclusions of a particular school. 
Some of those who have parted company with orthodox 
Christianity, and are in doubt about the principles as well of 
morality as of theology, may hope to receive from so able a 
writer help in reconstructing a theory of belief and life. Nor 
will readers who look for learning, or vigorous thought, or 
power of illustration, or high-toned morality, be disappointed 
in those features of this remarkable book. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. LXII. U 
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I. We shall be able more clearly to point out why we 
think Dr. Martineau’s opinions will fail to supply a form of 
belief which will be an effectual and permanent moral power, 
if we describe the contents of his book. It is quite impos- 
sible in a summary within the limits of a review to do real 
justice to the vast amount of matter crowded into more than 
600 well-filled pages, but we shall attempt to give a true 
idea of the general argument and the grounds on which it 
rests. 

Dr. Martineau begins with the idea of God as seen in 
nature, in humanity, in history. The belief in a causality 
which implies a Divine power is, he tells us, primary and 
natural in man, is the result of the working of those of his 
faculties which distinguish him from the rest of the material 
universe, and affords an adequate explanation of the facts 
which the universe presents. It is therefore, at the outset, a 
strange thing that modern thought is increasingly tending to 
put aside the belief in the existence of God as part of the 
interpretation of the world. Thus primary and satisfying in 
itself, it is not in reality attacked by any of the chief results 
of the scientific investigations of recent times. The know- 
ledge of the immense extension of the universe in space 
does not destroy the idea of God. When the cause is infi- 
nite, size and number make no difference, and wherever 
science has made discoveries law has been seen to work. Nor 
is the belief itself, as being independent of much traditional 
thought and many a fair dream, touched by our knowledge 
of the immense extension of the universe in time. Such an 
extension is necessitated by history and scientific research. 
The discoveries of remains of ancient civilization and of 
ancient art, the knowledge of the methods and rate of the 
growth of language, afford one group of facts which require 
an immense age for the world. The comparison by the 
naturalist of different forms of life, the inductions of the geo- 
logist, the reconstruction of the relations of species to species 
by physiology, the hypotheses which astronomical science 
demand concur in indicating the innumerable ages through 
which the world grew. It is not necessary, he says, for the 
present purpose to attempt to draw a clear line between 
what in this is established and what is conjectural, because 
while all in it affects the method of the effects which have 
been produced nothing in it affects the cause that is re- 
quired. To find that cause, and to learn about it, we must 
look at the end which has been in view; and regarding the 
end we shall see that our new knowledge of the extent of 
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the universe in space and time only glorifies our conception 
of the Divine Cause of it all. So, too, the doctrine of modern 
science of the correlation and conservation of forces points to 
One who is behind all, and shows a Power that is Will and is 
possessed of Mind. The identification of the dynamical life of 
the universe with God differs from Pantheism in its assertion of 
His consciousness of objects which are by themselves unfelt, 
of the existence of experiences which cannot be predicated of 
Him, and of the fact that the whole is under the action of His 
will (pp. 1-36). 

The consideration of humanity enriches the idea of the 
Supreme Cause. The word ‘law’ always retains the funda- 
mental notion of conformity with rule, but the notion is 
continually enlarged as the observer considers different 
grades of being. The inorganic and insentient world is un- 
consciously under its influence ; animal life, acting by 
instinct, co-operates with law by action, but not by thought ; 
man consciously accepts the law, and freely acts in accord. 
ance with it. Hence the action of man is moral. Moral 
judgment is always of a person, never of a thing. It regards 
the motives, not the methods or the effect, of an act. It 
praises a motive only when there is a possibility of a different 
choice. Since it judges by the inward spring, not by the 
external action, it comes from within ourselves, not from the 
experience of others. Conscience, therefore, the intuitive dis- 
tinction of the better from the worse, cannot be developed 
from the consideration of public self-interest. As little can 
it be explained as self-interest that is private. Self and man- 
kind are alike its servants. Nor are the changes of moral 
feeling among different people at different places and times 
incompatible with regarding conscience as an objective 
authority. Such conflicting judgments can easily be ex- 
plained if conscience is the sense of what is better and worse 
in the inward springs of action on the facts that are known. 
Thus the external authority of which conscience speaks de- 
mands the existence of God, the selection which conscience 
dictates implies a Will possessed of preference, new springs of 
life and conceptions of a height previously unattained declare 
an independence of mere natural growth. And, as the forces 
of nature imply God’s power, and the instincts of the crea- 

tures proclaim His wisdom, so the conscience of man declares 
that He is righteous (pp. 37-75). 

We must say little about the admirable chapter in which 
Dr, Martineau shows that the different forms of Utilitarianism 
are unsatisfying. Conscience and the notion of utility are 
U2 
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concerned with different parts of practical thought; the 
sense of obligation and duty is supplied by the conscience, 
the knowledge of reasonable means is due to considerations 
of utility. Utilitarianism supplies no bridge between the 
thought of the happiness of self and that of the happiness of 
others; the merely sentient can never produce the moral, 
whatever cumulation by inheritance there may be (pp. 76- 
100). Nor may we dwell at any length on the chapter that 
follows on the working of God in history. It is true, we 
are told, that history is the result of forces in nature and 
forces in man, individuals and circumstances acting and re- 
acting upon one another. But this is represented as being in 
no way inconsistent with the real action of God, since behind 
all that is secondary is His working, since He initiates while 
man realises or loses, since He gives the ideal and man 


makes it the actual (pp. 101-25). 
In its main features the first book is a magnificent vindi- 


cation of the belief that nature and man demand the exist- 
ence of a living, thinking, righteous God.' 

The second book deais with what Dr. Martineau considers 
the artificial misplacing of authority. According to his view 
authority has been misplaced in two main ways—by Catho- 


1 It will be understood that there are many individual expressions 
and some arguments in the first book with which we cannot agree, which 
it has been impossible for us to notice in so contracted a summary as that 
which we have given above. And, moreover, we regard this part of the 
work as so valuable that we have been unwilling to interrupt our account of 
it by expressions of disagreement. But it may be well to say here that the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity affords a better satisfaction of some 
requirements of the idea of God than the notions of ‘eternal cosmogony’ 
to be found on pp. 12, 18-20, 32. If there are three persons in the one 
God, it is no longer possible to speak of ‘His lonely infinitude,’ since 
within the Trinity itself there is thus society and love. See, ¢.¢., St. Aug. 
De Trinitate, viii. 10, ix. 1-5 ; Lacordaire, Conférence de la Vie intime de 
Dieu, especially the following passage: ‘La doctrine catholique... 
n’admet pas que Dieu soit un étre solitaire, éternellement occupé a une 
contemplation stérile de lui-méme; elle n’admet pas non plus que 
Punivers, bien que l’ouvrage de Dieu, en soit la vie propre et personnelle. 
Elle s’éléve au-dessus de ces idées infirmes, et nous emportant avec la 
parole de Dieu par dela toutes les conceptions de l’esprit humain, elle 
nous apprend que la vie divine consiste dans l’union coéternelle de trois 
personnes égales en qui la pluralité détruit la solitude, et Punité la divi- 
sion ; dont le regard se répond, dont le cceur se comprend, et qui, 
plongées dans ce flux et reflux de l'une 4 lautre, identiques par la sub- 
stance, distinctes par la personnalité, forment ensemble une ineffable 
société de lumiére et d’amour’ (vvres du R. P. Henri-Dominique Lacor- 
daire, Paris, Poussielgue Fréres, t. iii. p. 447). And the sentence on 

. 17, ‘had not Christendom unhappily bound up its religion with the 
physics of Moses and of Paul, ignores important questions and pre- 
supposes part of what is discussed later in the book. 
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lics in the Church, by Protestants in the Bible (pp. 127-30). 
Taking the word ‘ Catholic’ to mean ‘Roman Catholic,’ he 
treats first of the authority said to be lodged in the Catholic 
Church. He describes the ‘ four Divine marks, or “ notes,” 
which make any mistake of the true Church of God impos- 
sible : viz. its Unity, or identity in all times; its Sanctity, as 
the one home of holy men; its Universality, or identity in 
all places ; and its Afostolici/y, or exact reproduction of the 
first and model age. Visibly bearing these characteristics, the 
Catholic Church claims to be the exclusive trustee of revela- 
tion, the sole channel of supernatural grace, the infallible 
witness and interpreter of Divine truth’ (p. 131). Saying 
that these must be tested by reason and conscience alone, he 
examines in succession what he conceives to be the four 
‘notes’ of Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, Apostolicity. Unity 
of doctrine, he thinks, has been utterly lost. Clement of 
Rome would feel out of place at the altar of St. Peter’s, 
Clement of Alexandria could not assent to the Tridentine 
decrees. During the first six centuries there were changes in 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The time of 
Anselm marked a line between two quite different theories of 
the Atonement. At different periods different opinions were 
held as to the number and form of the sacraments. If the theory 
of ‘development’ is invented to cover these changes, it limits 
the supposed unity of every doctrine to the period after the 
passing of the decrees which concern it, and ignores the con- 
sideration that ali the best features of Christianity are to be 
found where there is growth and movement rather than in 
what is stationary and defined. Nor is the boasted unity 
to be found after the decrees have been issued. The dogma 
of Papal infallibility makes it easy to test such a claim, for 
by this dogma the whole series of Papal edicts on matters 
of faith and morals must be in accordance. The instances 
of Pope Vigilius, at one time saying he is a Monophysite 
and at another time anathematizing that party; of Pope 
Honorius, asserting Monothelite theories, and anathematized 
by name by the sixth C&cumenical Council and by subse- 
quent Popes; of Pope Zosimus, first declaring Pelagius inno- 
cent of heresy and then condemning him, are proof enough 
that the teaching of the Bishops of Rome has not been 
uniform. The universal abandonment of the beliefs once 
held in the Church about witchcraft and the movement of 
the sun affords another illustration of the falsity of the claim 
to unity. And if invariableness of doctrine could be shown to 
have existed, it would only be a mark of that oppressive 
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human tyranny which crushes out all that is opposed to it, 
and of the stationariness which is everywhere a sign of 
darkness (pp. 131-52). The note of Sanctity bears the test 
no better. If there has been great sanctity within the Church 
there has also been much outside it; the annals of the 
Papacy have been stained with crime; the connexion of 
doctrine and morality has created artificial sins ; the saintli- 
ness of ecclesiasticism has not always been of an attractive 
type (pp. 152-61). The claim to Catholicity, or that the 
doctrine of the Church is the same in all places, and there- 
fore necessarily Divine, forgets that the only uniformity which 
can be found is due to the absence of sight, the absence of 
freedom, and the expulsion of dissent (pp. 161-5). Lastly, 
the ‘note’ of Apostolicity may be seen to have no existence 
by comparing the freedom of the Gospel with the sacerdo- 
talism of the Church, or the accounts in the letter of Pliny to 
Trajan and the first Apology of Justin Martyr with the 
celebration of High Mass in a Roman cathedral to-day 
(pp. 165-8). 

Not less uncompromising is Dr. Martineau’s attack on the 
infallible authority assigned by ‘ Protestants’ to the Scriptures, 
He represents the position of Protestantism as embodied in a 
three-linked argument: that adequate testimony proves the 
books of the Scriptures to be authentic, while the authenticity 
of the books means the reality of the facts they relate, and 
the reality of the facts implies the certainty of the doctrines 
which are based upon them. Such a position he thinks to be 
utterly unsound. Under all circumstances literary illusions 
easily arise and easily remain ; if they are supported by feel- 
ings of reverence they still more easily hold their ground : one 
necessity, if a book is to claim a particular author, is that his 
name must be a part of the book itself, not simply attached 
as atitle. In the case of six Epistles, which thus in themselves 
claim to be by Paul—namely, the first to the Thessalonians, 
those to the Galatians, Romans, Corinthians, and Philippians— 
though parts, no doubt, are of later date, the contents in general 


bear out the claim, and such external testimony as there is sup-‘ 


ports it. But the other Epistles are unattested till the fourth 
‘century, and are evidently post-Apostolic and unsuited to the 
authors who are supposed to have written them. The rest of 
the New Testament books are, on Dr. Martineau’s postulate, 
anonymous, and therefore without the authority which a name 
might give, while a study of them in detail shows how little 
value is to be attached to much of their contents (pp. 169-81). 
The synoptical Gospels are first cited by their names in the 
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last quarter of the second century, and a comparison of the 
writings of Justin Martyr with those of Irenzeus shows that 
in the interval between these writers (perhaps from 
150 A.D. to 180 A.D.) the unfashioned materials of Christian 
tradition were put into something like their present form. 
Thus the origin of the first three Gospels is too obscure to 
prove anything about their authors. Internal evidence does 
not support their authority. They are too much alike to be 
really independent, and the scantiness of the facts related 
shows they were written at a time when much had been lost, 
so that the authors plainly must have been late editors of 
existing materials common to them all. In using their 
materials they could not make their stories agree: the First 
Gospel sees two objects where there was only one ; the details 
of the accounts of the same incidents are differently told ; two 
different versions of the same story are sometimes inserted in 
the same book. Moreover, the whole conception of Jesus is 
manifestly influenced by the controversies of the Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic age. Such writings may contain the central 
characteristics of the teaching and life of Christ, but these 
need to be separated from the books themselves by the 
inward sense of the reader. The accounts of the birth and 
infancy of Christ are attested by no evidence besides them- 
selves, and judged by themselves are plainly fabulous (pp. 
181-9). The general character of the Fourth Gospel shows 
that it was the work of a single mind, but this cannot have 
been the mind of John. The natural inferences from external 
evidence are that the Gospel was assigned to John about 
180 A.D., had become known about 170 A.D., and was not 
written earlier than 150 A.D. The internal character of the 
Gospel tends in the same direction. The identification fre- 
quently made of the ‘ beloved disciple’ with John is supported 
neither by the Gospel itself nor by what is historically known 
about John ; even if the identification held good, it is only in 
the ‘ editor’s appendix,’ not in the book itself, that the beloved 
disciple is represented as the writer. The Gospel cannot have 
been written by a Jew. Its general character, its discourses 
(which are plainly the writer’s own words), its whole concep- 
tion of Jesus, are different from any that could have been 
produced by the circle of disciples to whom the synoptical 
Gospels are due. The Revelation can bear no witness of any 
kind to the Fourth Gospel, because it cannot be by the same 
writer, is itself a composite Jewish work, partly dating from 
the years 66-70 A.D., partly a little later, edited by two 
Christians in the reigns of Domitian and Hadrian, and in its 
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complete form not older than 136 A.D. The Paschal con- 
troversy is one of the indications that the Gospel cannot be 
by John, because he is always cited in history as a witness for 
the Eastern practice, and the view of the Fourth Gospel about 
the date of the Passover would support the custom of the 
West. The Gospel is full of marks of time: the idea of the 
Aoryos points to about the year 150 A.D.; the phrase ‘ Son of 
God’ could not in the lifetime of John have passed through 
the two earlier stages of describing the Divine element that 
originated at the Baptism or the Resurrection and the Divinity 
that existed at the moment of birth, and come to mean, as in 
the Fourth Gospel, one who is eternally God. Thus external 
and internal evidence combine to show that for the knowledge 
of the life of Jesus the Fourth Gospel is as useless as great 
parts of the other three (pp. 189-243). The Acts of the 
Apostles must have been written some time after the beginning 
of the second century. The Third Gospel, which is by the 
same author, cannot have been written until the siege of 
Jerusalem was ‘occasionally forgotten,’ until the expectation 
of the coming of the Son of Man had been separated from 
the thought of the Roman war, and until the patience to wait 
for that coming was well-nigh exhausted. The Acts bears 
the marks of being a later work. It contains ecclesiasticism and 
references to the Gnostic sects which are inconsistent with a 
date in the Apostolic age, and an interval between its com- 
position and that of the Third Gospel is required both by the 
differences between the two accounts of the Ascension and by 
the fact that the view of the personality of Jesus which had 
been formed in the Third Gospel has given place to a new 
conception of His work, which His failure to return required. 
Moreover the Acts represents the gift of tongues, the life and 
doctrinal position of Paul, the work of Peter, and the relations 
of Peter and Paul in a way that is hopelessly inconsistent with 
the Epistles. Thus all the evidence leads to the conclusion 
that the Acts is a late work of an untrustworthy character 
(pp. 243-85). 

The Bible, then, is no more infallible than the Church. 
From the mixture of truth and falsehood which it contains 
the ‘ methods of just thought, the instincts of pure conscience, 
and the aspirations of unclouded reason’ must find the ideas 
and spirit of God, and, as a help to this, get back to the true 
history of the Son of Man (pp. 287-313). An introduction to 
Dr. Martineau’s view of Jesus is provided by his distinction 
between ‘ apocalypse’ and ‘ revelation.’ To him ‘revelation ’ 
is the penetrating word of a high insight and pure will that 
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yn- goes home to the heart of the hearer and makes explicit the 


be knowledge which before was implicitly in his mind, while 
for ‘apocalypse ’ is the unverifiable dream that is worthless to the 
ut soul. ‘Revelation’ is limited to the sphere of the intuitive 
the apprehension of moral and spiritual truth ; ‘the provision of 
the successive lives for man, or a plurality’ within the Divine 
of Unity, would be the subject of a ‘proper apocalypse.’ If 

eh God should give such an ‘apocalypse’ man could not receive 
nat it, and there are no existing smedza which can supply from 
ity God anything else than moral and spiritual truth. Jesus in 
in His life put aside ‘apocalypse’ and gave ‘revelations.’ His 

nal disciples, unable otherwise to perpetuate His wonderful in- 
ige fluence upon themselves, utilized those parts of His teaching 
eat in which He, being human, had yielded to undivine traditions, 
the and from these germs developed a theology which grew into 
ing the mischievous creed of the Christian Church (pp. 314-25). 
the One by one Dr. Martineau sweeps away the Christian beliefs 
of about our Lord. The record of the incident at Czsarea 

ion Philippi marks how the disciples imagined that Jesus was the 
om Messiah, and, in spite of His attempts to silence them, pub- 
ait lished their belief, and after His death worked out a theory of 
ars His life in accordance with this idea. In its original form the 
ind prophecy of the end of the world was not about Himself, and 
ha the titles of ‘Judge’ and ‘ Lord’ and ‘ Saviour,’ which because 
m- of it became associated with His name, cannot be applied to 
the Him when the Messianic dream has vanished (pp. 326-57). 
by Another step in the development of the theories of Christian- 
lad ity from the beliefs in the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
ew hood of men and the dignity of the human race which formed 
ed. the ‘ primary religion of Christ’ is found in the doctrine of the 
ind Resurrection. The idea of the Messiah would, after His 
ons death, produce the belief that He was still alive, existing in a 
‘ith higher world, waiting to fulfil the promises of the Father. 
ion The belief of the first disciples and of Paul was that since 
ter Jesus was alive He had spiritually risen, and a later time re- 
presented such a spiritual Resurrection as if it was materially 

ch. true (pp. 358-77). For the first disciples the doctrine they 
ins had formed of a suffering Messiah, whose triumphant advent 
Ice, was only delayed by death, was a sufficient belief. To the 
eas mind of Paul it was too Jewish, too narrow to be satisfying. 
rue Hence the place filled in the Pauline theology by the doctrine 
1 to of the spiritual Adam. The ideas of the universality of sin, 
ion the impossibility of obeying the law, the consequent need of 
on’ a new righteousness from Heaven, were joined to the belief in 
hat the continued existence of Christ, and led to regarding this 
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new righteousness as a communicable gift from Him who, 
being pre-existent, human, and abiding, spans heaven and 
earth (pp. 378-99). The first three Gospels contain an at- 
tractive human picture of the ‘Son of Man,’ embedded in the 
theories of the earliest disciples. Paul, ignorant of the details 
of the earthly life, regards Jesus in the present and the future 
as the‘ Son of God.’ In both conceptions Divine endowments 
were conferred upon Him, according to the ‘ Petrine Gospel’ 
by ‘ miraculous investiture,’ according to the ‘ Pauline Gospel’ 
by ‘ preordination of the creative Will, but to neither is He 
God Himself. The Fourth Gospel presents a wholly different 
belief, and under the influence of Philo and the thought of 
Alexandria and the Christianity of the second century makes 
Him one with the Father and incarnate God. So, step by 
step, the Christ of the Church was formed from the life of 
the ‘carpenter’s Son’ (pp. 399-449). 

Not less as to the work than as to the Person of Jesus 
there are said to be different theories within the New Testa- 
ment itself. To the earliest disciples redemption is the de- 
liverance of Israelites from failing to share in the privileges of 
the coming kingdom of Messiah, and he who brings it and 
they who receive it are alike human. To Paul death, which 
causes in all bodily dissolution, means for the redeemed a 
period of waiting in Hades until life is restored to them, and 
for the unredeemed the permanent continuance in that state. 
There is no eternal punishment in his theology, but from death 
thus explained the death of Christ delivers mankind, since 
Christ as the representative impersonification of the collective 
human race dies in the stead of man. Thus the Cross is the 
means of forgiveness, the first part of the needed redemption ; 
and the resurrection, by giving the new birth of righteousness, 
completes the work of reconciliation. Justification results 
from the movements of the Holy Spirit being accepted by the 
faith of man, so that he becomes invested with the righteous- 
ness of Christ. There is no room in such a system for any 
stress on a personal Satan, the conception of whom, as con- 
cerned in redemption, is due to a later age. In the Fourth 
Gospel the deliverance is that of the world from the sway of 
the devil. The Incarnate Word is the Bringer of Light and 
Truth and Purity. His presence is a touchstone. His work 
is direct sanctification. There is no waiting for its beginning 
until forgiveness has been won. In this conception, unlike 
the Pauline theory, the centre is not the Cross but the ministry 
and life. Thus the fourth Evangelist represents that the work 
of Christ is to sanctify the children of God who are drawn 
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10, from the whole human race, and that the sanctifying effect of 
nd the Incarnation is perpetuated through the coming of the 
at- Paraclete (pp. 450-512). 
he In something the same way Dr. Martineau traces what he 
ils believes to be the development of sacramental beliefs. The 
Ire custom of immersion in baptism was felt to signify that a 
its pagan entered the water and a Christian emerged from it, and 
el’ from this symbolism the theory of baptismal regeneration 
el” began. The interval between the earliest accounts of the Last 
Le Supper and the fact they speak of, and the differences in the 
ent accounts themselves, prevent us from knowing what actually 
of took place, but there was probably a joint observance of the 
<eS final Passover of Christ’s life, with the desire that such a meal 
by should in the future remind His disciples of their union with 
of Him. There are germs of a sacramental doctrine even in the 
teaching of Paul, and these are more fully developed in the 
sus Fourth Gospel ; by the time of Justin Martyr Consubstantia- 
ta- tion is taught, and in the third century Communion is re- 
de- garded asacharm. Thus the way is made clear either for 
of the Transubstantiation of the eleventh century or the modified 
ind conception of the Real Presence held by Luther and the 
ich Anglican Church. The difference between the different 
1a theories is of little moment, for anything that is supernatural 
ind necessitates a priesthood, and a priesthood must always be 
ate, destructive to the true life of the soul (pp. 513-46). Not less 
ath have the eschatological beliefs of the Church, founded to some 
nce extent though they are in the New Testament writings, en- 
‘ive cumbered ‘the simple faith . . . that each soul is reborn in 
the death into higher life, and through the silent spaces which we 
on 5 cannot penetrate finds some Divine guide into the society of 
ess, the wise and saintly, and the nearer communion with God’ 
ults (546-71). 
the In the book that follows, the three critical rules by which 
US- Dr. Martineau sifts what he considers to be historically true 
any out of the synoptical Gospels are given. 
a ‘1. Wherever, during or before the ministry of Jesus, any person 


in the narrative is made to speak in language, or refer to events, 


y of which had their origin at a later date, the report is incredible as an 
and anachronism. 

ork ‘2. Miraculous events cannot be regarded as adequately attested, 
ling in presence of natural causes accounting for belief in their occur- 
like rence, 

stry ‘3. Acts and words ascribed to Jesus which plainly transcend 
nite the moral level of the narrators authenticate themselves as His ; while 


such as are out of harmony with His spirit, but congruous with theirs, 


er must be referred to inaccurate tradition ’ (p. 577). 
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The first chapter of this book is devoted to showing the 
results of the application of these rules to the life of Jesus (pp. 
573-601). The last chapter goes further. These rules relieve 
the story of what is impossible and leave what szg/t be true. 
From this, again, ‘considerations gathered from the whole 
field of probability ’ must select actualevents. In language of 
great tenderness and beauty Dr. Martineau depicts what he 
believes to be a true account of the life of Jesus, and tells the 
story of a noble human soul awakened by the preaching of 
John the Baptist, struggling in the wilderness between the 
dream of a Messianic claim that would attract the people and 
the spiritual reality of the true kingdom of heaven, emerging 
for a ministry of pity and forbearance, of purity and insight, 
angry with formalism, widely sympathetic, controlled by all 
its springs being hid with God (pp. 602-52). 

So the two lines of the process end :— 


‘ Christianity, as defined or understood in all the Churches which 
formulate it, has been mainly evolved from what is transient and 
perishable in its sources : from what is unhistorical in its traditions, 
mythological in its preconceptions, and misapprehended in the oracles 
of its prophets. From the fable of Eden to the imagination of the 
last trumpet, the whole story of the Divine order of the world is dis- 
located and deformed. ‘The blight of birth-sin with its involuntary 
perdition ; the scheme of expiatory redemption with its vicarious 
salvation ; the incarnation, with its low postulates of the relation 
between God and man, and its unworkable doctrine of two natures in 
one person ; the official transmission of grace through material ele- 
ments in the keeping of a consecrated corporation; the second 
coming of Christ to summon the dead and part the sheep from the 
goats at the general judgment—all are the growth of a mythical 
literature, or Messianic dreams, or Pharisaic theology, or sacramental 
superstition, or popular apotheosis’ (p. 650). 

‘Christianity, understood as the personal religion of Jesus Christ, 
stands clear of all the perishable elements, and realises the true rela- 
tion between man and God. ... Religion is the right attitude of the 
finite soul to the Infinite. ... And if Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of 
the characteristics of His spirit, holds the place of Prince of Saints, 
and perfects the conditions of the pure religious life, He thereby 
reveals the highest possibilities of the human soul, and their de- 
pendence on habitual communion between man and God’ (pp. 651, 


652). 


II. In considering this process by which Christianity is 
to be retained by being stripped of all that is most distinctive 
of the name, it must at the outset be borne in mind that the 
chief moral factor in Christian history will thus be destroyed. 
There can be no question that the belief in the Divinity of 
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Jesus Christ has been regarded as an essential part of the 
religion which has regenerated the world. The value of 
human life, the rightful position of woman, the claims of the 
young, the poor, the sick upon our care, the possibility and 
necessity of truthfulness and purity, all owe their recognition 
to the Christian faith. In different places at most different 
times the central point of such influence has been the God- 
head of Christ. The letter of Pliny to Trajan is not later 
than I11 A.D. According to it Christians are pledged to 
honesty, purity, and truthfulness, and they sing a hymn to 
Christ as God.! The Epistles of Ignatius are earlier than, at 
any rate, 116 A.D.,? and in them moral exhortations are side 
by side with the doctrine of the Incarnation.* To Athanasius 
it is because of the Divinity of their Lord that Christians ‘ in 
youth are self-restrained, in temptations endure, in labours 
persevere. * In the fourth century,’ as in the twelfth,® devo- 
tion to the Divine Christ is a spring of moral life. Is it likely 
we shall keep the fruits of the Christian faith if we cut down 
the tree on which they have grown ? 

The same truth may be seen in another way. Christianity 
would on many different occasions have been stamped out by 
persecution if the Christian martyrs had not refused to yield, 
and their endurance rested on the intensity of their devotion 
to their Lord and their adoration of Himas God. Sanctus, 
showing that ‘ nothing is painful where is the glory of Christ,’ 7 

t Plin. Zp. 96. 

2 The genuineness of the seven Ignatian Epistles may now be re- 
garded as entirely free from doubt. See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. 
Il. vol. i. pp. 315-414. 

3 See, e.g., St. Ignat. Ad Eps. 1, 7, 8, 10, 18-20: 4d Rom.6,7; Ad 
Smyrn. 1, 6. 

+ St. Athan. De Jncarn. 52. 

5 See, e.g., St. Ambr. Hymnus i. : 

‘Jesu, labantes respice, 
Et nos videndo corrige ; 
Si respicis, lapsus cadunt, 
Fletuque culpa solvitur.’ 
® See,e.g., Jubilus rhythmicus de nomine Jesu, ascribed to St. Bernard : 
‘ Quando cor nostrum visitas, 
Tunc lucet ei veritas, 
Mundi vilescit vanitas, 
Et intus fervet charitas.’ 


This is a subject which might be richly illustrated from writings of very 
different types. It is to be remembered that the argument is not invali- 
dated by the place filled in some Christian devotions by the recognition 
of the communion and intercession of saints, since the worth of such 
a recognition, in the Christian sense, depends on our Lord being truly 
God and perfectly Man. 

7 Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. i. 19. 
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Blandina caring nothing for suffering because of ‘her com- 
munion with’ Him,' Porphyry ‘calling on Jesus the Son of 
God as his helper,’? are three out of very many witnesses to 
the power of this belief.* Will Christian steadfastness remain 
if its ground is gone ? 

Nor is the belief less potent at the present time. Its 
practical service may be measured by the sense of dismay 
which many would feel if convinced they might no longer 
believe it. A conception of Christ which necessitates His 
Godhead is the known basis of countless lives. It is Christ 
as the Divine Revealer of the Father’s will who supplies to 
them the rule and pattern whereby they are to live. It is Christ 
as the Divine Giver of superhuman strength who enables 
them to be faithful to what they learn. The stress of human 
difficulty, the storm of human passion, the weakness of human 
strength, are facts they could not face without the Divine 
Teacher of the Gospels and the Divine life with its communi- 
cated grace. Among all the sad words of an unsettled age 
there are few more sad than those which say, ‘ Criticism has 
taken from us the Divine Jesus, and without the Divine Jesus 
we cannot live.’ 

No doubt there are those to whom the influence, existing 


1 Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 1. 52. * Euseb. Mart. Pal. xi. 15. 

8 The following passage is by a writer who cannot be regarded as 
prejudiced in favour of Catholic Christianity :—‘ Those hateful games, 
which made the spectacle of human suffering and death the delight of all 
classes, had spread their brutalizing influence wherever the Roman name 
was known, had rendered millions absolutely indifferent to the sight of 
human suffering, had produced in many, in the very centre of an ad- 
vanced civilization, a relish and a passion for torture, a rapture and an 
exultation in watching the spasms of extreme agony, such as an African 
or an American savage alone can equal. The most horrible recorded 
instances of torture were usually inflicted, either by the populace, or in 
their presence, in the arena. We read of Christians bound in chairs of 
red-hot iron, while the stench of their half-consumed flesh rose in a 
suffocating cloud to heaven ; of others who were torn to the very bone by 
shells, or hooks of iron; of holy virgins given over to the lust of the 
gladiator, or to the mercies of the pander; of 227 converts sent on 
one occasion to the mines, each with the sinews of one leg severed 
by a red-hot iron, and with an eye scooped from its socket ; of fires 
so slow that the victims writhed for hours in their agonies; of bodies 
torn limb from limb, or sprinkled with burning lead ; of mingled salt 
and vinegar poured over the flesh that was bleeding from the rack ; 
of tortures prolonged and varied through entire days. For the love of their 
Divine Master, for the cause they believed to be true, men, and even 
weak girls, endured these things without flinching, when one word would 
have freed them from their sufferings. No opinion we may form of the 
proceedings of priests in a later age should impair the reverence with 
which we bend before the martyr’s tomb.’—-Lecky, History of European 
Morals, i. 467, 468 (4th edit.). The italics are ours. 
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without their perception of it, of the Christianity they have 
ceased to accept still makes morality possible. There are 
those in whom the sense of duty which Christianity imprinted 
on the world may linger on when its source is lost. The 
power of Christ has gone so deep in human society that in no 
Christian country are there any who are quite untouched by 
its sway. But take away the belief which alone can justify 
the power, and little by little the influence will cease, the sense 
of duty will be lost, the moral tone will disappear. A splendid 
civilization may remain, to be as little a blessing as it was to 
Greece and Rome ; there may be material prosperity no more 
to be desired than that at Corinth or Ephesus, 

There are terrible losses which sometimes have to be borne. 
This is not one. We make bold to say that the critical argu- 
ments on which Dr. Martineau rests his case will not stand 
examination. To go through all the details would be impos- 
sible in the space at our disposal, but we may consider the 
positions which are central and essential to the theory he has 
formed. 

It is conceded by Dr. Martineau that the Fourth Gospel 
is wholly inconsistent with his way of regarding our Lord. 
‘Take away,’ he says, ‘the Godhead of Christ, as the entire 
real meaning of even His ministry in Palestine, and there is not 
an incident or a speech in the Fourth Gospel which does not 
lose its significance’ (p. 426). Therefore it is an essential part 
of his theory that the Fourth Gospel should be shown to bea 
late and untrustworthy work. We believe it may be proved 
that it is nothing of the kind. The external evidence testifies 
with clearness to the authoritative character of the book. 
From the time of Irenzus downwards a universal tradition 
ascribes it to St. John. The testimony of Irenzus to the 
Johannine authorship! is of exceptional value, because he was 
a pupil of Polycarp,? who was a friend of St. John? It was 


1 Trenzeus, C. Her. ill. i. 2, xi. 10, 12. Dr. Martineau (pp. 182, 192) 
makes light of the testimony of Irenzeus, because of his ‘absurd argu- 
ment’ (in Ill. xi. 11) that there must be four Gospels, since there are 
four quarters of the world and four winds and four beasts in Rev. iv., and 
four covenants through Adam, Noah, Moses, and Christ. The worth of 
the argument does not affect the value of the testimony. That Irenzus. 
could use such an argument shows he had always taken it as a matter of 
course that there were four Gospels. 

? Tren. C. Her. i. iii. 4; Ep. ad. Flor., cit. in Eus. Hist. Ecc. v. xx. 
5-II. 

3 Tren. Ef. ad Flor., cit. in Eus. Hist. Ecc. Vv. xx. 8 ; Ep. ad Vict., cit. 
in Eus. Aizs¢t. Ecc. V. xxiv. 13. It is likely that Irenzeus would be ac- 
quainted with the teaching of St. John through Pothinus also ; see Light- 
foot, Essays on the Work entitled ‘ Supernatural Religion, pp. 265, 266. 
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cited by Theophilus of Antioch ' as being by St. John about 
175 AD. The Déatessaron of Tatian, probably some ten years 
earlier, is a witness that now cannot be questioned.” In the 
Muratorian Canon, about the same time, it is said, ‘ The Fourth 
Gospel is that of John, one of the disciples.’3 It is not con- 
ceivable that if the book was not written before 150 A.D. it 
should thus have obtained general acceptance in so short a 
time. The way in which it is referred to means not only 
that it was accepted by the writers themselves, but also that 
it was part of what was commonly received.‘ It is easy to 
bridge the space between the certain acceptance of the Fourth 
Gospel as by St. John and the life of the Apostle ; room can- 
not be found in which an invented history based on a false 
conception of Christ could have made its way into an authori- 
tative book of the Church. 

It is rarely safe to base much as to authorship on argu- 
ments derived from internal evidence; but the internal evi- 
dence in this case is very strongly in favour of the traditional 
view, and may rightly be used as supporting what positive 
testimony affirms. The writer’s knowledge of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament where it differs from the Septuagint 
version,’ of the Jewish feasts as indicated in the way he refers 
to them,® of Jewish customs and ways of thought,’ are difficult 
to explain if he was not a Jew. His acquaintance with the 
geography of Palestine,* the topography of Jerusalem,’ the 
aspect and history of the Temple,'° point to his being a Jew of 
Palestine. That he was an eyewitness of the events he re- 
corded is distinctly claimed in three passages,'! and is implied 


1 Theoph, Ant. Ad Awol. ii. 22. 

2 See Hemphill, Zhe Diatessaron of Tatian; Fuller, Smith and 
Waze’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iv. pp. 794-801. 

3 Muratorian fragment, p. 10a, line 9. 

‘ See Westcott, Azstory of the Canon of the New Testament, p. 12: 
‘The strength of negative criticism lies in ignoring the existence of a 
Christian society from the apostolic age, strong in discipline, clear in faith, 
and jealous of innovation. . .. To make use of a book as authoritative, to 
assume that it is apostolic, to quote it as inspired, without preface or com- 
ment, is not to hazard a new or independent opinion, but to follow an 
unquestioned judgment ;’ and Preface to the fourth edition, pp. xxxiii- 
xxxv. Coinpare Dale, Zhe Living Christ and the Four Gospels, pp. 115, 
116, 118-122, 134, 135, 260-268, 280-292. 

See, ¢.g., xiii. 18, xix. 37. . , 
See ii. 13, 23, V- 1, Vi. 4, Vil. 37, X. 22, xill. I, xviii. 28, especially the 
last four passages. s 5 a 

7 See ii. 6, ili. 25, iv. 9, 27, ix. 2, xi. 55, xviii. 28, xix. 31. 

S See i. 28, 44, il. 1, 11, ili. 23, iv. 11, 46, xi. 18, 54, xxi. 2. 

' See v. 2, vill. 20, ix. 7, X. 23, XVili. I, XIX. 13, 17. 

10 See ii. 14, 15, 20. 11 See i. 14, xix. 35, xxi. 24. 
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in the details of others.' Further, there are reasons for in- 
ferring that this Jewish eyewitness was St. John. He is 
described as ‘the discip’e whom Jesus loved,? and this disciple 
is represented as being specially close to our Lord.* In the 
synoptical Gospels three disciples are nearer to our Lord than 
the rest—St. Peter, St. James, and St. John.‘ Of these the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel cannot be St. Peter, because that 
Apostle is distinguished from the beloved disciple by the book 
itself ;> he cannot be St. James, who died too soon to be reason- 
ably regarded as the author ;° it remains probable he was St. 
Jobn. Thus the testimony as to the Johannine authorship is 
supported by the internal evidence which the Gospel affords.’ 


1 See, ¢.g., xx. 1-8. Dr. Martineau’s arguments on p. 212, that the 
writer cannot have been a companion of Jesus or a Jew, do not appear to 
us to be of weight. 1. That ‘ Bethany beyond Jordan’ is ‘ unknown to 
geography’ marks rather that the writer was well acquainted with the 
country than that no such place exists. We have by no means complete 
knowledge of the geography of Palestine. 2. The double high-priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas is not a blunder, but an indication of the writer’s 
standpoint, that although Annas had been deposed by the Romans he 
was still the rightful high priest. 3. The phrase ‘high priest that same 
year’ does not represent the office as annual, but merely means ‘high 
priest at that time.’ 4. The words ‘out of Galilee ariseth no prophet’ 
are an assertion that ‘Galilee is not the true country of the prophets’ 
(Westcott zz /oco), and are the words of the opponents of our Lord, not 
of the evangelist. Elsewhere our Lord had to recall the facts of the Old 
Testament to those who attacked him (see St. Matt. xii. 3, 4; St. Luke 
iv. 23-29). 5. The supposed hostility of the writer to the ‘ Jews’ in his 
historical account of the actions of the party opposed to our Lord: sce 
Westcott, Gospel of St. John, Introduction, pp. ix, x. The pathos of St. 
John i. 11 is hardly that of ‘an ever pitiless and scornful spirit ’ towards 
the Jewish nation. 

* xxi. 20, 24. Dr. Martineau puts this passage aside as ‘ the editor’s 
appendix.’ But since he says ‘there is no reason to think that the Gospel 
ever appeared without its supplementary chapter’ (p. 209), even if it is an 
appendix of this kind it may be cited as above. If the last chapter was 
added before the publication of the book it is reasonable to suppose that, 
whether by the same writer as the rest or not, it represents the same point 
of view. 

8 xiii. 23, xviii. 15 (see Westcott 27% /oco), xix. 26. 

4 St. Matt. xvii. 1, xxvi. 37; St. Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33; St. Luke 
Vill. 51, ix. 28. 

> xiii, 24, xxi. 20-24. 

® Acts xii. 2. 

7 The main arguments used by Dr. Martineau against the Johannine 
authorship which have not been noticed are: 1. The conception of Jesus 
and the tone of the discourses and the book generally are inconsistent . 
with the synoptical Gospels. 2. John is cited in history as a witness for 
the Eastern method of calculating Easter, while the representations of the 
Fourth Gospel that the Passover was on the day of the Crucifixion is in- 
consistent with this method. 3. The use of the word Acyos points to a 
date about 150 A.D. 4. The phrase ‘Son of God’ could not have come 
VOL. XXXI.— NO. LXII. x 
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The fact of the Fourth Gospel being by St. John, or even 
simply that it must have been accepted at a very early date as 
a trustworthy account of our Lord’s life, would by itself be fatal 


to Dr. Martineau’s argument. 
position does not end with this one fact. 


The critical unsoundness of his 
His view of the 


synoptical Gospels is no less unsupported by evidence and 
From the latter part of the second century 
downwards it is clear that the Gospels known to us were re- 
ceived and used in the Church. Dr. Martineau says they 
must have taken their present shape between the time of 
Justin Martyr and that which we have just named. We can- 
not think it doubtful that the history of our Lord known to 


contrary to it. 


Justin was that given in the existing Gospels. 


That his quo- 


tations differ verbally is an argument to which Dr. Martineau 


ascribes an altogether undue importance. 


Justin’s quotations 


are substantially the sayings of the Gospels which we know. 
Verbal accuracy of quotation is far less to be looked for in an 


ancient writer than at the present time. 


There is the same 


kind and extent of variation in Justin’s quotations from the 
Old Testament, where it is beyond questien that he used our 
present books, as in those which concern our Lord.’ And 


while Dr. Martineau’s argument is thus in itself weak,? we may 


set against it one which we believe to be of the greatest weight. 


to mean eternally God, as it does in the Fourth Gospel, by the end of the 
first century. Of these arguments the first, third, and fourth presuppose 
a way of treating history which we believe to be utterly unsound, and of 
which we shall speak later, and assume that the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity is not to be found in the synoptical Gospels, a position we shall 
also discuss. The second takes for granted one view of a difficult critical 
problem, and combines that view with the assumption that the Quarto- 
decimans commemorated the Last Supper, not the Crucifixion, on the 
14th Nisan. See Lightfoot, Essays on the Work entitled ‘ Supernatural 
Religion, pp. 17, 240, 241 ; Salmon, /ztroduction to the New Testament, 
Pp. 303-315 in edition of 1885, pp. 256-266 in edition of 1886. We may 
notice here that the statement on p. 647 of one design of the Fourth Gospel 
being to ‘write up “the beloved disciple ” into a position of primacy pre- 
ferable to that of Peter’ is quite inconsistent with i. 42, vi. 68, xviii. 10, 16, 


XX. 2, G, xxl. 3,7, 11, 15-22. 


Our obligations, as regards the Fourth Gospel, to the following, among 
other, books will be recognized: Sanday, Fourth Gospel; Westcott, 
Gospel of St. John ; Lightfoot, Essays on the Work entitled‘ Supernatural 


Religion ;’ Salmon, Jntroduction to the New Testament. 


' See Westcott, History of the Canon of the New Testament, pp. 122- 


158 


used to defend. 


Testament writer without giving his name as it is with us to say that a 
passage is ‘in the Gospels,’ or ‘in the New Testament,’ or ‘in the Bible.’ 
On this point see also Westcott, zdzd. pp. 117-121. 


? The other argument used on p. 183, that the authors are never named 
or alluded to by Justin, appears to afford no support to the opinion it is 
It was as common with the Fathers to quote a New 
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Justin’s Memoirs were well known to Christians in his time, 
and were read in the services of the Church.! Alterations and 
additions completely changing the character of the whole work 
could not in a few years have been made in well known and 
much used writings without any trace of such a change being 
left. The time between the Apostles and the Gospels as we 
have them is too short for alterations of such a kind. Even 
if possible in one place, they could never have been identically 
made in every part of the Church. Christians were in many 
countries, and local independence was great. Passing by all 
else there is to support the traditional belief, to find our 
Gospels as we do in the second century is to recognize them 
as the work of the first.” 

Since this is so, even on critical grounds alone we must 
take them as they stand in such a text as the evidence of 
MSS. and versions and quotations assures us is their original 
form. It is simply unscientific to introduce considerations of 
what commends itself to our individual reason. The original 
text of the Gospels is a matter of evidence, and of evidence 
there is not the smallest fragment to support Dr. Martineau’s 
theory. We have quoted in full (p. 291) the three canons by 
which he works. They all mean that we are to receive as 
the words and acts of Jesus, not those which evidence attests, 
but what a modern judgment conceives He ought to have 
said and done ; and the first rests on the assumptions that 
prophecy is impossible and that some distinctive features of 
Christian thought did not exist till a century after the death 
of Christ. It is a position which is wholly subjective. The 


















































? See Just. Mart. Afo/. i. 66,67. Cf. Dial. c. Tryph. 88, 100-105. 
* See especially, besides the books referred to on p. 297, #. 7, Sanday, 
Gospels in the Second Century ; Westcott, History of the Canon of the 
New Testament; Dale, The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. The 
standpoint of Dr. Dale’s work is not in all respects altogether our own ; 
but we wish to call attention to the clear and vigorous statements of his- 
torical facts contained in it. Cf. also Hemphill, Zhe Diatessaron of 
Tatian, Preface, p. iii: ‘The records which Tatian knew and valued as 
the authentic form of apostolic tradition, and from which he compiled his 
Harmony, must have had an assured position in his time. He knew—at 
any rate he used—no others. And he was the friend and pupil of Justin 
Martyr. They lived and taught in the same city ; were received in the 
same circle of acquaintances ; were persecuted by the same enemies, wor- 
shipped—perhaps hid—in the same catacombs. . . . To admit that the 
Gospels of Tatian were the Gospels of Justin is to bring them back to the 
very threshold of the first century, to a period in which very many friends 
of the Apostles must have been alive and able to testify to the genuine- 
ness of their writings.’ We have passed by such important evidence as 
that of Papias and the Muratorian Canon. 
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one Midenseteed litiens of Jesus Christ is that in the unde 
of the Church! 

Taking, then, the synoptical Gospels as trustworthy works 
of the first century, we find in them the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ is God with no less clearness, if with less emphasis, 
than in the Gospel of St. John. The miraculous birth and 
the Resurrection are integral parts, and, in the way they are 
related, require the Divinity of Him whom they concern. The 
miracles of the ministry, described as the acts of His own 
power, declare that the worker is God.?> The promise of per- 
manent presence with His disciples is more than any mere man 
could give.’ The tremendous claim to speak with an authority 
which is above even the law of Moses,‘ to be the centre and 
touchstone of human life® and the judge of all the world ® is a 
claim that none but God could rightly make.’ A true criticism 
of historical evidence makes us regard the first three Gospels 
as reliable works ; a true criticism of the Gospels themselves 
leads to the belief that they speak of Christ as God. 

The evidence as to the historical belief about our Lord 
goes back one stage further. There are four Epistles which 
the most destructive critics who can at all claim our attention 
admit are by St. Paul—those to the Galatians, and the Romans, 


1 See Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 151-53 in edition of 1878, 
pp. 153-55 in edition of 1890. Compare Didon, /ésus Christ, Introduc- 
tion, p. iv: ‘Je suis révolté—qu’on me pardonne le mot—non seulement 
dans ma foi de chrétien, mais dans mon impartialité d’homme, de cette 
contradiction entre le dogme et histoire, érigée en principe et opposée 
comme la question préalable 4 une vie de Jésus Dieu et homme.’ 

2 Cf. Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 75 in edition of 1852, 
p. 63 in edition of 1885. 

3 St. Matt. xxviii. 20. 

4 See St. Matt. v. 17-48, especially verses 21, 22, 27, 28, 33, 34, 38, 39, 

43, 44. 
5 See St. Matt. iv. 19, viii. 22, ix. 9, x. 12-15, 37, xix. 21; St. Mark 
ii. 14; St. Luke v. 27, ix. 59-62, xii. 51-53, xiv. 26. We should cease to 
entirely respect any merely human teacher or leader, however eminent, 
who should regard the relation of his followers to himself as the conclu- 
sive test of their character. 

® St. Matt. xxv. 31-46. 

7 Cf. Liddon, Bampion Lectures, pp. 166-77 in edition of 1878, 
pp. 169-79 in edition of 1890. The work of St. John’s Gospel in explain- 
ing what the other Gospels imply is forcibly expressed in Didon, Jésus 
Christ, Introduction, pp. xliii, xliv: ‘Si Jésus a parlé comme Saint Jean 
le fait parler, je comprends le Thaumaturge, le Docteur des synoptiques, 
la souveraineté absolue avec laquelle il agit, et l’autorité propre avec 
laquelle il formule sa loi. C’est ainsi que le Fils de Dieu—Punique, le 
vrai, sans métaphore et sans réserve—devait commander et légiférer ; 
sinon, le Jésus des synoptiques devient une énigme indéchitirable, et on 
se demande commen: un simple envoyé de Dieu a osé assumer un mode 
d’étre, d’agir et de parler qui ne convient qu’a Dieu.’ 
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pels and the two to the Corinthians. These, as well as two others, 
are allowed by Dr. Martineau to be Pauline (p. 180). The 

ovis teaching of these admitted Epistles corresponds to what we 
esus believe to be found in the Gospels. It is not only that a just 
asis, interpretation of two famous passages points to our Lord 
ont having been eternally rich,' and to His being described by 
> are St. Paul as God blessed for ever.2 The revelation of Jesus 
The is the critical moment in St. Paul’s lifes That which he re- 
own ceived through Jesus Christ he did not receive through man.‘ 
per- Jesus Christ is associated with the Father as the giver of 
man grace and peace.’ He is the subject of the Apostle’s preach- 
ority ing and the reason of the Apostle’s dedication.6 He is the 
and foundation of all sanctified life? and the One in whom Chris- 
ies tians dwell.’ It is faith in Him which justifies the soul of 
‘cism man,? and union with Him which changes the old nature to 
spels the Christian life."° Such are chief features in the theology 
elves of these Epistles, and they are meaningless if Christ is not 
God. Besides all this, there is the Resurrection. No unpre- 

Lord judiced person could read the opening verses of the fifteenth 
vhich chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians," and think 
ntion that the author did not believe in the Resurrection of Christ 
mans, as a literal fact. It is not only his own belief. He has 
preached that which he himself also had received ;'* he is 

1878, appealing to that which the Christian body will recognize as 

sien part of the Christian faith ; '* he is not afraid to make all that 
e cette is most precious to himself and most valuable to his readers 
pposée depend on the truth of this one event. There is a further 


£18 step. To St. Paul the Resurrection is the sign of the Divinity 
ii of his Lord." 


38, 39, 1 2 Cor. viii.9.  * Rom. ix.5. * Gal. i. 15, 16. -* Gal. i,t. 

5 Rom. i. 7, xvi. 20, 245; 1 Cor. i. 3, xvi. 235 2 Cor. i. 2, xiii. 13; 
_ Mark Gal. i. 3) vi. 18, - 
ease to “2 Cor, Iv. 5. : 1 Cor. tii. 11. “ b 
minent, § Rom. xi. 5; 1 Cor. i, 2, xv. 22; 2 Cor. ii. 17, v. 17, xii. 19, xiii. 5; 
conclu- Gal. i. 22, ii. 20, iii. 26. 


® Rom. iii. 22, 25, x. 14 ; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 26. 
10 Rom. vi. 3, 4, xiii. 14; 1 Cor. xii. 13; Gal. iii. 27, vi. 15. 


f 1878, My Cor. xv. 1-8. > T Cor xv. 3. 18 1 Cor. xv. 12-15. 

>xplain- 4 1 Cor. xv. 17-19. 

n, Jésus _ '® Rom. i. 3, 4.. Any sound exegesis of this passage requires a dis- 
nt Jean tinction between the manhood in v. 3, and the being ‘the Son of God’ in 
ptiques, v. 4, and the word dpi Bevros shows that our Lord was ‘ the Son of God’ 
re avec before the Resurrection, and was fully shown to be so by that event ; see 
rique, le Godet, Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans, on i. 3, 4. 
giférer ; Throughout this argument we have confined ourselves to the four Epistles 
le, et on admitted as Pauline by Baur and others of his school. We have no 
in mode doubt ourselves that other Epistles are by St. Paul. We may add here 


that Dr. Martineau’s opinion about the Revelation is unsupported by 
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~— a 


Moreover, passing beyond the New Testament writings, 
is it credible that such a doctrine as that we are considering, 
if not taught in the original faith, could, in so short a time as 
elapsed before the testimony of Ignatius and Justin and 
Irenzus begins, have become a central part of the belief of 
the Christian Church ?! 

Our argument is necessarily compressed, but we have said 
enough to show the main grounds of our rejection of Dr. 
Martineau’s theory as critically unsound, and of our convic- 
tion that a student, after careful consideration of the evidence 
which can be obtained, may rightly be confident that the 
earliest Christians regarded our Lord as Divine. 

III. In one point we have more sympathy with the attack 
on the authority of the Church than with that on Holy Scrip- 
ture. We are not concerned to defend a view of the Church 
which is bound up with the theory of the infallibility of the 
Bishop of Rome. That theory is too little in accordance 
with Holy Scripture and Church history to be tenable. But 
if the Church is defined to mean not simply that part in com- 
munion with the See of Rome, but the whole as marked out 
by conditions which will appear in what we are about to say 
and if the real meaning of the ‘notes’ of Unity, Sanctity, 


Catholicity, Apostolicity is made clear, the authority of the 
Church can bear the attack of any argument which is used in 
this book. 

The Apostolic character of the Church does not mean a 
general likeness to the Church of the Apostolic age. Import- 
ant and interesting as is the subject of the resemblances in 


evidence ; that the supposed signs of a late date in the Acts will not 
bear investigation ; and that it is easier to explain certain features of the 
Gospels as has frequently been done by Christian commentators than 
to derive his conclusions from them. And the similarity of the Gospels 
is not surprising if they are true records of the same life, and embody a 
teaching given orally by the Apostles at the first, while the fact that so 
much about the details of our Lord’s life is left untold, only points to the 
purpose of the writers in recording what concerns man’s salvation. St. 
John xx. 30, 31 contain a truth applicable to other writings besides the 
one in which they stand. 

1 The following list of references may be useful to some readers :— 
1. The birth from a Virgin: see St. Ignat. Ad Eph. 19; Ad Smyrn.1 ; 
Just. Mart. Afol. i. 22, 32, 33, 46, 63; Dial. c. Tryph. 43, 63, 66, 84; 
Irenzus, C. Her. 1. ii., WI. xx. 3, xxi. 2, Xxiii., xxv-xxxii. 2. The 
Resurrection : see St. Ignat. dd Eph. 20; Ad Magn. 11; Ad Trail. 9; 
Ad Philad. ad init.9; Ad Smyrn. 1, 2, 3, 6,7, 12; Just. Mart. AZol. 
i. 45; Dial. c. Tryph. 106-8; Irenzus, C. Her. 1. il. U1. iv. 1, xx. 3, 
xxxi. 2.' 3. The Deity of Christ : see St. Ignat. Ad Eph. ad init. 1, 7, 18, 
20; Ad Rom. ad init. 3 ; Ad Smyrn.1; Just. Mart. Afol. i. 63 ; Déal. c. 
Tryph. 55-63, 126-29; Irenzeus, C. Her. |. ii., U1. vi., viii. 3, ix., x., xix. 6. 
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Christian methods and character and life now to those which 
existed at the first, this general question is not here to be con- 
sidered. Apostolicity means one definite fact, that our Lord 
Himself sent His Apostles to carry on His work, that they 
in their turn sent others whom they ordained, and that by a 
continuous succession bishop has been consecrated by bishop 
from that time until now.' Such a fact Dr. Martineau does 
not attempt to question (p. 165), and it rests upon secure his- 
torical evidence in the case of each of the three branches of 
the Catholic Church.? 

Catholicity is clearly defined in the well-known descrip- 
tion of the Church as existing for the whole world, teaching 
the whole truth, ruling all classes of men, healing all kinds of 
sin, possessing every form of virtue? In these respects the 
historical branches of the Church can claim to be Catholic. 
In them men of the most widely different races have found a 
home. Their inheritance is the whole body of truth which 
Christ has revealed. Rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
are welcomed within their fold and receive therein forgiveness 
and strength for every need. 

The holiness of the Church does not necessarily involve 
the individual holiness of each one of her members. This 
was foreseen by our Lord when He spoke of the Church as 
the net in which some fish should be good and others bad,‘ 
and as the field in which till the end the tares would grow 
with the wheat.> But the Church, in spite of faithless mem- 
bers, is holy, because her doctrines, laws, and sacraments teach 
about, command, and produce the holiness which is her aim. 
Dark pages and crimes of individuals though there have been, 
the mark she has made has been a mark of sanctity. It is to 
historical Christianity that moral progress is due. Causes do 
not produce effects for which they are inadequate. Systems 


1 See St. Matt. xxviii. 20 ; St. John xiv. 16, xx. 21 ; Acts vi. 6, xiv. 23; 
1 Ep. to Tim. ii. 1-12, iv. 14, v.22; 2 Ep. to Tim. i. 6 ; Ep. to Tit.i. 5. 
Cf., ¢.g., St. Ignat. dd Smyrn. 8 ; Ad Philad. 3, 4; Hegesippus in Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. Ww. xxii. 1 ; Trenzeus, C. Her. tv. xl. 2, xlii. 1, V. xx. 1 ; Tertull. 
De Prescr. Her. 32. 

? It is questioned by none in the Churches of the East and of Rome. 
As regards the English Church, see, e.g., Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum, J. Clark, De Successione Apostolicéd Hierarchie Anglicane et 
Catholice,and Bailey, Ordinum Sacrorum in Ecclesia Anglicana Defensio, 
a useful work containing photozincographic facsimiles of the important 
documents. For the extreme improbability of any permanent break in 
the succession accidentally happening see Gladstone, Church Principles, 
PP- 233-7: | ee 

8 St. Cyril Jerus. Caz. xviii 23. 

4 St. Matt. xiii. 47-50. 5 Ibid. xiii. 24-30, 37-43. 
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that are bad are not, on the whole, means of improvement. 
If the Church has produced holiness, she must, in the sense 
of the Creed, be holy herself. 

The unity of the Church, rightly understood, as indicated 
by St. Paul! and assumed by the great Christian teachers, 
consists of five parts. There is one God who is the object of 
worship, one faith that is held in common, one set of sacra- 
ments which are received by all, one hope towards which all 
look, one Spirit who is the animating Power of the whole. 
This unity is found in the three branches of the Catholic 
Church. Each believes it possesses the gifts which are the 
result of the working of the Spirit. Each makes the life of 
the world to come and the beatific vision of God its hope and 
end. Each holds one faith, for in East and West, at Rome 
and at Canterbury, the same creeds are said. In each, the 
one true God is worshipped, and the same sacraments are 
the closest means of union with Him. And the one life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, thus received, supplies the true unity 
of His mystical Body, the Church.? 

Such a conception of the unity of the Church will bear to 
be tested by the facts of history. We can imagine a critic 
saying that he admits four parts of the claim, but that he 
questions the existence of unity of faith, and asking if different 
opinions about the Sacraments, the Atonement, and Christ 
Himself have not been held, and are not held now, within what 
we regard as the Church. These, with some others, are the 
points which Dr. Martineau selects to illustrate his case. Our 
answer is this: Oneness of faith concerns what is central, 
authoritative, and matter of real belief. The faith does not 
change because some use of phraseology alters, or because on 
some details differing opinions are held. The faith about our 
Lord has been unchanging within the Church, because He has 
always been acknowledged as God and Man. There is no 
real change because a simple phraseology will do for one age 
and a complex phraseology is required for another. It is the 
same truth of the Godhead and the Manhood which is declared 
by Ignatius* in the simple words, ‘God was carried in the 
womb of Mary,’ and which is guarded by elaborate phrases at 
Nicaea and the later Councils. There is no change when a 
subtle doctrine like that of the single Personality of Christ is 
affirmed, because it was necessary, in such cases, that a deci- 
sion between two statements should be made, and the state- 

la Cor, x, 37; 28... 39-275 Eph iv. ay 5. 
* See Pusey, An Ezrenicon, pp. 44-66. 
* St. Ignat. dd Eph. 18. 
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ment which the Church rejected would have been contradictory 
to the earliest simple truth.'. All the elaborate formulating 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation is but the necessary protec- 
tion of the two great facts held by Christians about our Lord 
from the first.2 Nor has there been any vital change in the 
central truth of the Atonement. Anselm systematized what 
all along had been the real mind of the Church.* In doing so he 
cleared away mistakes of some individual teachers. But there 
are no decisions of the Church about the Atonement which 
are inconsistent with one another, and the differences of 
detailed interpretation of separate points in great indivi- 
dual teachers do not destroy the essential unity of faith 
among those who can say with each part of the Church 
in every age, ‘Jesus Christ, God and Man, died on the 
Cross to reconcile to God mankind, alienated by sin.’ It 
is true that on detailed questions in connexion with the 
sacraments differing language has been used and different 
opinions have been held. Irenzus* and Aquinas,° in treating 
of the Eucharist, did not use the same phraseology, and pro- 
bably on details did not think the same. Leo*and Augustine? 
used the word ‘sacrament’ in the widest sense ; Peter Lom- 
bard ® restricted the number of the ‘sacraments’ to seven ; 
some have thought this number too great. Other differences 
will occur to all. But such differences do not really affect the 
unity of the faith about sacramental truth. Phraseology is 
conditioned by the speculations of the time in which it is 
used. There is less than has sometimes been supposed to 
which we are committed by the judgment of the undivided 
Church. What is ceniral is affirmed by all within the Church 
who are at all loyal to her teaching. The Eucharist is the 


? For a statement of the way in which a number of definitions are 
really implied in a single conception of our Lord see an article on ‘ Our 
Lord’s Human Example, in the Church Quarterly Review, July 1883, 
p. 296. 

8 The teaching of St. Anselm is differently described in Oxenham, 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, pp. 180-5 (3rd edition). But if it 
was shown that Mr. Oxenham’s view is the right one, the general position 
here advocated would still hold good. For the way in which the central 
idea of the Atonement underlies very different opinions of individual 
teachers, and for the testimony which this fact bears to its being an essen- 
tial element in the Christian faith, see Dale, 7/e A¢onement, pp. 267-310. 

* Trenzeus, C. Her. IV. xxxi. 4. 

> St. Thom. Aq. Summa Theologica, I. lxxv. 2. 

§ See, ¢.g., St. Leo, Sermo xxii. (al. xxiii), 1, liv (al. lvi), 1; Ep. xxiv. 
(al. x, al. xxviii. Ad Flav. contra Eutychis perfidiam), 5. 

7 See, e.g., St. Aug. Sermo cexxvili. 3; De Bapt. c. Don. V. xx. 28. 

8 Pet. Lomb. Sevz. IV. ii. 1. 


1 See St. Vince. Ler. Commonitorium, especially cc. 2, 23. 
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Sacrament about which modern controversies have said most. 
Yet here the real unity of belief may be found. To St. Paul 
the consecrated elements are the Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ.!. To Ignatius? and Justin Martyr,’ in the 
first half of the second century, the Eucharist is ‘ the flesh of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, which 
the Father in His goodness raised,’ and ‘ the flesh and blood 
of the incarnate Jesus.’ Athanasius‘ and Ambrose,* in the 
fourth century, regard it as ‘the Body and Blood of our Lord.’ 
Augustine® and Chrysostom,’ a little later, say the same.* 
Throughout the time that follows and the medizval period 
no one can doubt that like assertions would always be made. 
Nor is it really different, so far as the Church is concerned, at 
the present time. Put aside technicalities of definition and 
attempts at precision, on whatever side they may be, and the 
central feature of the doctrine is everywhere held ; for as long 
as the authorized services in the East and at Rome and in 
England ® remain unchanged, so long each part of the Church 
bears witness that in the consecrated elements is the majestic 
Presence of the Incarnate Word, bestowing upon men His own 
glorified life. Granted that stupendous belief, and the faith 
about the Eucharist is one. It is not otherwise with the rest. 
Differing definitions about modes and relations do not destroy 
unity about central facts. '° 


Lg Cor-x. 426. ? St. Ignat. Ad Smyrna. 6. 

3 Just. Mart. AZo/. i. 66. 4 St. Athan. Sermo ad Baptizatos. 

5 See, e.g., St. Ambr. De Fide, 1V. x. 124. 

® See, ¢.g., St. Aug. Jn Ps. xxxitt. Sermo z. 10. 

7 See, eg., St. Chrysos. Hom. on 1 Cor. xxvit. 

8 These, of course, are only instances of what may be proved by very 
copious references. See Pusey, Zhe Doctrine of the Real Presence as 
contained in the Fathers. 

® The real meaning, as distinct from a possible interpretation, of a 
document is to be considered in reference to the historical connexion of 
the words used. We have written thus about the Eucharist because we 
believe unity of faith as a matter of fact exists with regard to it. It is 
not meant that unity of faith is a necessity of the Church’s life on any 
subject which is not contained in the Creeds. 

'0 Dr. Martineau also illustrates from changes he supposes to have 
been made in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The clauses about the 
Holy Spirit added to the Creed at the Council of Constantinople in 
381 A.D. are the drawing out of the truth really held from the first, in 
much the same way that the decrees about our Lord are the clearer 
expression of what was implied in the earliest statements. And the 
‘ Filioque’ clause marks neither a change nor a difference between East 
and West on central truth. All would agree that the Procession of the 
Spirit is not independent of the Son, and that the one Source of the God- 
head is the Father. See Pusey, On the Clause ‘And the Son, pp. 1, 2; 
Hutchings, Person and Work of the Holy Ghost, pp. 3¢-6, 265, 266 (3rd 
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We do not deny that at some times and places sides of 
the truth have been exaggerated or ignored. Each age has 
its own merits and each age has its own faults. No part of 
the Church can establish a claim to have always presented 
the whole truth in the best possible way. We can admit all 
this and yet point to a great agreement, existing from the 
descent of the Holy Spirit unto the present time, in each 
part of Christ’s Catholic Church, and constituting a true unity 
of the faith. 

IV. It is time that we stated our own belief as to the 
‘seat of authority in religion.’ In the first place of all is the 
teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. Believing that God exists 
and reveals His truth to man, accepting the New Testament 
writings as a faithful picture of the words of Christ and the 
beliefs of the earliest Christians, we are forced to acknowledge 
that God has spoken to us through His Son, Who is Himself 
eternal God made Man in time. The words which He speaks 
are human words, because He wills to be understood by men, 
and is Himself perfectly human. Being words of One who 
is also God, they are Divine revelations of Him who is perfect 
truth. The condescension of the Incarnation is indeed a 
mystery. ‘Eavrov éxévwocev.! The Eternal subjects Himself 
to the laws of time: He who is independent of all creation 
bears the helplessness of a new-born babe. He who is the 
Object of the adoration of the heavenly hosts submits to the 
insults of men. The perfect Humanity of Christ is a most 
precious and necessary belief. But when conceived and born 
and crucified, He is still personally God. Throughout His 
life each word He speaks is spoken by God. He cannot be 
mistaken, since God cannot be deceived. He cannot willingly 
speak wrongly, since God is truth. His authority is final. 
There is no resting-place between regarding His teaching 


edition). What is said on pp. 136, 137 about the variation of teaching as to 
the ‘form’ in baptism does not concern our position, but we must protest 
against the statement on pp. 515, 516 that the usual formula is ‘ unhis- 
torical.’ It is far more reasonable to explain Acts ii. 38, x. 48, xix. 5 as 
meaning that the baptism was in the faith of Jesus Christ than to say 
that the words ordered in St. Matt. xxviii. 19 are an invention of a later 
age. Rom. vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27 refer to the union with Christ given in 
baptism, not to the formula. The remarks about witchcraft on pp. 144-50, 
in the way in which they are expressed, affect those only who have to 
defend the Papal position. The real existence and working of Satan 
satisfies all that is required by what we are contending for. And the 
author himself thinks the representations in the Gospels about demoni- 
acal possession as objectionable essentially as the theories he so strongly 
condemns (p. 149). 
Phil. ii. 7. 
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as certain truth and regarding God as fallible or capable of 
deceit. 

The necessary truth of the words of Christ carries with it 
a belief in the authority of the Church. An attentive reading 
of the Gospels shows that part of our Lord’s work was the 
formation of a kingdom, which after His ascension should be 
subject to His rule and should be His representative in the 
world.’ It is for this that He calls the Apostles to be His 
companions and trains them.? They are to be the beginning 
of the society He wishes to form. To this society He makes 
a promise, It is to receive the truth as a gift from the Holy 
Spirit,3 who is to be with it until the end of time.t Christ 
Himself will not forsake His Church while the world lasts.’ 
The gates of hell, the strongest powers of evil, will not be 
able to overcome it.6 Such a promise cannot be explained if 
the true voice of the whole Church is liable to error. Indi- 
vidual teachers, however eminent, and even sometimes in 
great numbers, may fail. One so loyal to the revealed faith 
as Irenzeus may accept notions of a millennium which the 
wisdom of the Church afterwards pushes aside.’ A teacher 
who desires to be faithful to traditional truth may, as in the 
case of Origen, be led into the wildest fancies.* Even a mind 
of such power and beauty as that of Augustine, partly from 
circumstances of personal history, partly by undue dwelling 
on one side of the truth, partly through the exigencies of 
a controversy, may formulate statements which are dan- 
gerous both to the justice of God and the moral being of 
man.? As individuals, so local Churches may err. The Car- 
thaginian Councils of the fourth century may take a view of 
the minister in baptism which is not that of the Church either 
before or since their time. It would be nothing strange if 
one national Church in the sixteenth century failed for a 
time to have a firm grasp on every detail of the truth. A Council 
of a branch of the Church which extends through many 
countries may in 187¢ declare as of faith what is not taught 


1 See Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 99-105 in edition of 1878, 
pp. 1ol-7 in edition of 1890. 

2 See, e.g., St. John xv. 16-19, xvii. 6-21. 

8 St. John xiv. 26, xvi. 13. * St. John xiv. 16. > St. Matt. xxviii. 20. 

® St. Matt. xvi. 38. 7 Irenaeus, C. Her. V. xxxii-xxxvi. 

8 See, eg., Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 196-8. For 
Origen’s wishfulness to keep to the Faith see De Princ. ad init. ii. 
6 ad fin. 

® See, ¢.g., St. Aug. Ep. ccxvii. (ad Vital.), cc. 5, 6, especially § 19. 
Compare Bright, Se/ect Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine, In- 
troduction, pp. xiii, xiv. 
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in Holy Scripture and is inconsistent with the teachings of 
great Church writers and with historical facts. It might even 
be that any local Church might altogether forsake the Faith. 
Beyond individuals and local Churches, Councils representa- 
tive of the whole ' may fail to speak the meaning of the body 
they represent, and it may be necessary for the real voice of 
the Church to reassert itself in contradicting what the Church’s 
representatives have said. As a Parliament elected by uni- 
versal suffrage may fail to give effect to the wishes of the 
nation which has elected it, and the nation may need to 
interfere with, not to ratify, what its Parliament has done, so a 
Council which is merely general may fail to give utterance to 
the real mind of the Church. But whenever a doctrine, how- 
ever expressed, is without doubt accepted by the whole as its 
own true and permanent belief as a necessary part of the 
Christian faith, the truth of the doctrine enunciated by the 
Church is ratified by the authority of Christ. If it were not 
true, the gates of hell.would have prevailed,? for Christ’s own 
Bride* and mystical Body ‘* would have committed apostasy 
against Him, the pillar and ground of the truth® would itself 
have supported what is false, the society in which the Divine 
Spirit dwells ® would have wholly given itself to the cause of 
error. 

The teaching of Christ and the Church unite in declaring 
the authority of the Bible. The fact that His life corresponds 
with the anticipations of the Old Testament Scriptures is 
used by our Lord as a proof that He is the Messiah who 
was to come. His Apostles teach the same? In the 
Church’s history a like appeal is made. In the teaching of 
Irenzeus Holy Scripture is represented as containing perfect 
truth.!° During the Arian controversy Athanasius thinks it 
of vital importance to ascertain what is the real meaning of 
parts of the Bible"! Before that controversy began the same 
great Father based his theology on the Scriptures.'? This 


' The Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia in 359 A.D., and the 
‘Latrocinium’ of Ephesus in 449 A.D., are instances. Compare Forbes 
An Explanation of the Thirty-Nine Articles, pp. 298, 299. : 

2 St. Matt. xvi. 18. 8 Eph. v. 28-32 ; cf. Rev. xxi. 2, xxii. 17. 

4 Rom. xii. 5 ; 1 Cor. xii. 12-27; Eph. i. 23, iv. 12, v. 30; Col. i. 24. 

5 ; Ep. to Tim. iii. 15. ® St. John xiv. 16, 17 ; Acts ii. 4. 

7 There is much which is valuable on this subject in Moehler, Syméolzk, 
. 1. Cap 5. 

8 See, ¢.g.; St. John v. 39. 

® Acts ii. 22-36, xiii. 29-37, xxvi. 22, 23, xxviii. 23. 

10 Trenzus, C. Her. I. xli. 1. 

See St. Athan. Orvat. c. Arianos. 

12 See St. Athan. De Jucarnatione. 
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belief is not that merely of any number of individuals. We 
may ask the great Christian witnesses how they used, and in 
what way they valued, the sacred books, and we shall find 
the unanimous answer allowed by the whole body as its 
rightful voice that a doctrine which Holy Scripture really 
teaches is of necessity true.' The Bible may be misunder- 
stood, and the wrong interpretation is nothing. The right 
meaning of parts of it may be doubtful, and, when this is the 
case, if there is nothing otherwise decided by a real authority, 
more opinions than one may be held. But the method of the 
appeal of our Lord and His Apostles to the Old Testament, 
and the use made of both Testaments by the Catholic Church, 
necessitate the belief that the real teaching of the Bible is free 
from mistake. 

Dr. Martineau’s book, in our opinion, fails to supply a 
satisfactory basis of religious thought, because he recognizes 
the authority neither of the Church nor of the Bible, and as- 
cribes to our Lord only the valuable but fallible judgment of 
a highly gifted and holy man. Its strong point lies in the 
intense conviction of the value of conscience as a religious 
guide. Conscience has indeed a most important place in the 
rule of the life of man. A theological system which alto- 
gether ignored it would stand self-condemned. But to assign 
to it a work which is not rightly its own is to endanger its 
lawful claim. Reason tells of the existence of God, and the 
conscience from within answers that the sense of duty testi- 
fies to the same truth. Reason shows us a revelation in 
Christ which evidence declares to deserve our consideration, 
and our moral judgment is satisfied with the teaching which 
we find. True criticism points out that the Christ of history 
is a Christ who is Divine, and conscience accepts the rightful- 
ness of the demands which our Lord makes. The Church and 
the Bible teach and command us from without, and by the 
grace of God man’s moral being within is the active recipient 
of what the revelation gives. It is the same truth which runs 
through the Christian system. The Son of God becomes In- 
carnate, but He waits for the self-surrendering will of Mary 
to say, ‘ Be it unto me according to Thy word.’? The grace 
of God aims at the sanctification of man, but it aids and does 
not compel him. The sacraments convey healing and life, 
but they do not produce their intended effect unless the wills 


1 The words of St. Vincent of Lerins in Commonitorium, cap. 29, may 
be taken as representative. 
2 St. Luke i. 38. 
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of the recipients are in harmony with their aim.'| Not other- 
wise ; the existence of an objective authority outside man 
which imperatively commands and infallibly teaches, does not 
destroy, but only makes reasonable, the reality of the inward 
voice which counsels the acceptance of that which comes from 
without. Ina nature warped and weakened by sin, with mind 
liable to be misled, surrounded by false maxims attractive to 
human life since the Fall, the conscience would be deprived of 
its proper help and its rightful defence if there was no autho- 
rity outside itself. We may not ignore either side of the great 
truth. The Bible, or the Church, or Christ Himself would 
appeal in vain if there was no answer from the conscience 
within. The conscience would be but a poor guide if the 
authority which appealed was not Divine.? 

Our difference with Dr. Martineau will thus be seen to be 
of a fundamental kind. On his theory the true revelation is 
always made inwardly in the soul, immediately conveyed to 
the individual by God Himself* In our belief, while in some 
original revelations God speaks to the soul without outward 
means, and in all cases stirs by His Spirit the highest faculties 
of the inward being of man, a revealed religion which is cer- 
tain truth is to be found in the spoken words of Christ, the 
teaching of the Scriptures, and the embodiment of both in 
the declarations of the Church. 

V. Besides this fundamental difference there are three 
matters we wish to notice on which we think the book we 
are reviewing may be instructive. 

1. It affords an illustration of the mischief done to the 
cause of Catholic truth by the false claims of the Roman sec- 
tion of the Church. The vigorous attack made on the 
authority of the Church has been rendered possible by such 
false claims. Dr. Martineau sees this himself. A difficult 
task, he says, is made into an easy one by the assertion of 
the infallibility of the Pope (pp. 138, 139). And it is always 
happening that some who understand the falsity of the Roman 
claim imagine they must not accept and they need not con- 
sider such a doctrine of the authority of the Church as we 
have in outline described. It is not easy to exaggerate the 
harm done to a doctrine which is Scriptural and consistent 

' Considerations of this kind afford part of the answer to the descrip- 
tion of ‘the debasing effects of all sacramental doctrine’ on p. 521. 

2? This argument is not invalidated by the paragraph in Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s preface, pp. vi, vii, because the need of a defined channel between 


the Divine Source and the human consciousness of authority is there 
ignored. 


* See especially pp. 300-18. 
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with history by a theory which is neither, since there are 
always many cases in which a distortion hinders the reception 
of the truth. With the Roman idea of authority itself as the 
certain objective declaration of the will of God in defined 
ways we have no quarrel:' it is our own belief. To the 
localization of that authority in a particular see we must be 
most strongly opposed. 

2. It contains a warning against the welcome which some 
earnest Christians are prepared to give to the opinions of 
certain schools of criticism. It makes clear some results of 
a particular type of treatment of the New Testament books. 
There are wide differences between the critical questions of 
the Old and the New Testaments, and their relation to cen- 
tral truth is not exactly of the same kind.” But there is suf- 


ficient resemblance between the underlying principles, the: 


theological misconceptions, the general method of treatment, 
of a New Testament critic like Baur, and an Old Testament 
critic such as Wellhausen, to make it well for seriously- 
minded Christians to be cautious in accepting conclusions 
based upon the work of the latter writer or those of similar 
views. 

3. There is no logical reason for stopping short in the 
work of destruction at the exact spot which Dr. Martineau’s 
conclusions reach. In spite of some imperfections which he 
discerns in the picture he regards as historical, he claims for 
our Lord a very high degree of moral pre-eminence, and at- 
taches a very high value to the existence of such a life. But 
there is nothing to prevent another writer from treating the 
account accepted by Dr. Martineau in very much the same 
way as that in which Dr. Martineau has treated the Gospels. 
If the subjective judgment of individual men is to decide what 
is historically true, it might very reasonably be said to him: 
‘What you regard as historical because to you it appears to be 
admirable, rests on exactly the same evidence as what you 
reject. We have as good a right to say that the noble life you 
depict was the creation of the imaginations of men as you have 
to describe as unhistorical the supernatural elements which you 


dislike.’ 
Nor do we believe that the assertion of the moral beauty 


1 Compare Pusey, Am Eirenicon, pt. ili. pp. 3, 4. 

2 The truth of the New Testament is necessary as the record of the life 
‘and teaching of Christ and the justification of the historical doctrines and 
system of the Church. The facts of the Old Testament are necessary as 
they are ratified by our Lord or necessitated by Christian truths and 


practice. 
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of the life of our Lord will permanently remain when His 
Divinity is denied. To fail to worship Him as God will be 
in the end to turn aside from a human life which could no 
longer be described as free from fault. His Godhead explains 
what could not be defended if He was only Man.' 

VI. We do not forget all that is valuable in Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s treatment of the inferences to be drawn from the 
constitution of nature and man. We are mindful of the 
worth of his teaching of the power of conscience and its 
independence, in its source, of the judgment of the human 
society. We recognize the importance of a writer of great 
gifts and learning uniformly exerting his powers in the 
defence of high morality. The tendency to deny or ignore 
God, the explanation of conscience as a mere outcome of 
generations of public feeling, the growing acceptance of 
opinions subversive of moral laws, are troubles of a real kind, 
that call for a patient hearing of all who will attempt to 
remove them. Social, changes, political movements, with the 
dangers of new powers and the opportunities of quickened 
life, are adding greatly to the responsibilities of any who 
advocate or criticize theological systems at the present time. 
It may be we need to be tolerant of much that is mistaken, 
sympathetic towards much with which we cannot agree. It 
is well, where we can, to see points of agreement rather than 
search for causes of difference. But we may not therefore 


1 It is unnecessary to dé more than allude to an argument so 
familiar as that the self-assertion and claims of Christ are such that He 
could not be called sincere and mindful of His right position unless He 
is God. See Lacordaire, Conférence de la vie intime de Jésus-Christ ; 
Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 161-206 in edition of 1878, pp. 163-208 in 
edition of 1890, and Preface to the fourteenth edition, p. xxx. The force 
of this argument is illustrated by Dr. Martineau’s assertion that St. Matt. 
xi. 25-30 and St. Luke x. 21-24 cannot have been spoken by our Lord, 
because a good man would not so speak about himself, and that St. Matt. 
xii. 38-45 and St. Luke xi. 29-32 have always been distressing to him 
(pp. 581-83). Compare what is said about ‘an ebullition of scorn and 
insult, ‘irritation,. ‘the utterance more of temper than of love,’ ‘ the 
shrill rage of mere vituperation,’ ‘the strange juxtaposition . . . of ideal 
elevation and of low self-interest’ (pp. 597-600). It is true that these 
supposed features are made a reason for rejecting as unhistorical the 
passages which contain them, not for attacking the character of Christ ; 
but the latter would have been a course with much more to support it as 
a matter of reason and criticism (compare p. 325). So clear is it that 
nothing short of the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ will enable us at 
the same time to treat the Gospels reasonably and to regard the life of 
our Lord as one of perfect holiness. And that the danger we have 
indicated is not an imaginary one will be recognized by those who are 
acquainted with a very sad type of teaching and literature of the present 
day. 
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abstain from condemning opinions the spread of which would 
only be disastrous. No strong and permanent system of 
morality will be founded on a theology such as is presented 
in this book. Individualism as regards the faith will in no 
long time lead to individualism as regards the life. It is an 
authoritative objective creed that has enabled Christianity to 
make its moral mark upon the world. Of that creed the 
truths we have endeavoured to defend are vital parts. St. 
Paul could say that, if the Resurrection did not happen, 
Christianity was a useless myth.’ Christians must speak 
no less clearly when the need is as great. And all sound 
hopes for truth and righteousness are founded on the belief 
in the Divine Christ, the infallible Bible, the Spirit-bearing 
Church. 


Art. III.—ALBERT DURER. 


Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer. By WILLIAM MARTIN 
CONWAY, sometime Roscoe Professor of Art in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, and Victoria University. 
With Transcripts from the British Museum Manuscripts, 
and Notes upon them by LINA ECKENSTEIN. (Cam- 
bridge, 1889.) 


THE book which Mr. W. M. Conway has given to the world 
under the title of Lzterary Remains of Albrecht Diirer forms a 
valuable contribution to art-history. As the name indicates, 
it deals in the first place with the journals, letters, and 
treatises left us by the great master of Niirnberg, who has 
fortunately himself supplied his biographers with the largest 
part of their material. ,Of these Mr. Conway gives us the 
fullest and most accurate English version that has yet ap- 
peared. But, besides this, he has a great deal that is important 
and interesting to tell us concerning Diirer. This book is in 
fact at once the best history of his life and review of his art 
that has ever been published. This man, in whom universal 
consent has long recognized the greatest of all German 
painters, has of late years been the object of reverent and 
attentive study. His pictures and drawings, his woodcuts 
and engravings, have been examined in the most diligent and 
careful manner. M. Ephrussi has devoted a splendid volume 
to the description of his drawings (Albert Diirer et ses Dessins, 


1 1 Cor. xv. 14 
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Paris, 1881). His engravings have all been reproduced by 
Amand-Durand, his woodcuts by Hirth of Leipzig, and at the 
present moment a complete and magnificent series of repro- 
ductions of his drawings is being issued under the direction of 
Dr. Lippmann at Berlin. At the same time the painter’s 
own history has not been neglected. The facts of Diirer’s 
life, the people among whom he moved, his vivid per- 
sonality and noble character, have been prominently brought 
before us. We have had on the one hand Mrs. Heaton’s 
lively and sympathetic biography, which first made Diirer’s 
name popular in this country, and on the other Professor 
Thausing’s learned and exhaustive Hestory of Diirer’s Life 
and Art, a work which must always remain a text-book for 
future writers. In point, however, of literary quality, Mr. 
Conway certainly bears off the palm. He has succeeded in 
producing a work on Diirer that is quite as interesting as, and 
more accurate than, Mrs. Heaton’s volume, and decidedly 
more concise and readable than that of the distinguished Ger- 
man scholar. 

The author of the present work has neglected no source 
of information, and left no stone unturned, in his efforts to 
accomplish his purpose. He has spent several years in the 
careful study of Diirer’s works, has travelled in all directions 
to inspect his paintings, and made a careful translation of the 
artist’s writings under the guidance, and with the help of, the 
late Professor Thausing himself. Finally, with the help of a 
grant from the Cambridge University Press, he has caused 
the volumes of Diirer’s manuscripts, preserved in the British 
Museum, to be carefully studied and transcribed by an expert. 
In this portion of his work Mr. Conway has been assisted by 
Miss Lina Eckenstein, who has minutely examined the manu- 
scripts of Diirer preserved in the British Museum and in the 
Royal Library at Dresden. Many important discoveries have 
thus been made as to the sense and chronological sequence of 
certain passages, while the original drawings from which the 
woodcuts in Diirer’s 7veatzse on Human Proportions were made, 
have been for the first time identified. The result of these 
investigations are summed up in the latter chapters of the 
book, and will prove deeply interesting to all who care to 
follow the great master in those laborious searchings which 
had for him so strange a fascination. 

The ordinary reader will turn from these abstruse theories 
and calculations to the earlier chapters, which give the story of 
Albert Diirer’s life. Following the received modern practice 


Mr. Conway shows us the artist’s home and environments, 
72 
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and preludes his biographical notice with a sketch of his age 
and of the city where he was born. The times, we know, 
were great. The old landmarks were rapidly changing, the 
great system of the Middle Ages, with all their grand ideals 
which are embodied in Gothic architecture and Gothic paint- 
ing, was rapidly falling to pieces, and new thoughts, new 
studies, and new aspirations were taking hold of men’s hearts. 
And nowhere was the revolution more powerfully felt, no- 
where was the upheaval of thought greater than in the old 
city of Niirnberg, where in the spring of 1471 Albert Diirer 
first saw the light. North of the Alps there was then no 
more ideal home for a painter than this ancient city, which 
had sprung up many centuries ago round the castle and 
shrine of Sebald, the apostle of Franconia. Even now, when 
so much of its charm is gone and so many of its antiquities 
have perished, Niirnberg still keeps more of its mediaeval 
character than perhaps any other German town. As we 
walk her narrow streets under the massive towers of the old 
ramparts, past timbered houses with quaint gable-ends and 
sculptured balconies and fountains, and look up at the roofs 
creeping up the hillside crowned by the Veste, which was 
already old in Diirer’s days, it is easy to forget the lapse of 
ages and dream ourselves back in the great old days. And 
at the close of the fifteenth century Niirnberg was at the 
height of its splendour. The trade of the East which came 
here from Venice met that of the Netherlands and the Hanse 
towns, and made her markets a centre for the whole world. 
Among the free towns of the German empire her position 
was a proud one. The imperial crown, the sceptre and 
sword of Otto the Great, and the coronation robes were 
entrusted to her keeping. Under the paternal rule of her 
merchant princes she had attained a high degree of wealth 
and prosperity. If the Town Council meddled at times in 
private affairs, as when they bade Hans Sachs stop writing 
verses and stick to his cobbling, its government on the whole 
was wise and upright, and patriotic feeling beat high in the 
breast of every citizen of Niirnberg. They were proud, as 
they well might be, of their great city, of its strong walls and 
its noble churches, which their own hands had done so much 
to adorn; of St. Sebald’s, with its marvellous bronze shrine, 


the masterpiece of Peter Vischer, and its beautiful Brautthor 


of St. Lawrence, where stood Adam Krafft’s famous Sacra- 
mentshdiuslein and of Our Lady’s shrine, with its stately portal 
and statues of saints and heroes. 

The rich merchants were noted for their culture and 
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liberal patronage of art. They travelled into distant lands 
and sent their sons to be educated in Italy. So the revived 
love of letters, which marked the fifteenth century, spread 
from Florence and Venice to Niirnberg, and the new learning 
found a congenial home in the free, imperial city. Mr. Con- 
way gives the names of a dozen men of note who were all 
living in Nurnberg at this time, and all of them more or less 
intimate with Diirer. There was Anton Koburger, his god- 
father, who had his great printing-press at Niirnberg, and 
employed agents in all parts of Europe. There were the 
Imhofs and Pirkheimers, both of them large bankers, of 
world-wide reputation, and both of them noted for their cul- 
ture and liberal patronage of art and letters. The two families 
lived in the closest intimacy with the painter, and Wilibald 
Pirkheimer was Diirer’s dearest friend from his cradle to his 
grave. And there was Conrad Celtes, called the apostle of 
classical learning in Germany, whom the Emperor crowned 
as laureate in the Veste at Niirnberg at the Diet of 1487, 
and Melchior Pfinzing, the poet-provost of St. Sebald’s, and 
Johannes Stabius, the astronomer and mathematician, and 
Spengler, the learned friend of Luther and Melanchthon, and 
many more men of light and leading over whose names we 
cannot linger. Among these Humanists, who were all smitten 
with the same passion for the new learning, that religious 
movement which we call the Reformation found its most 
ardent supporters. Mr. Conway points out that while in 
Italy religious forms were left but the spirit destroyed, in 
Germany religious forms were destroyed but the spirit re- 
mained. At Niirnberg, as in other parts of Germany, the 
Reformation was a protest directed against the immorality of 
the clergy and the tyranny and corruption of the papal power. 
While it remained within these limits it won the support of 
the best men in the town. ‘All the early Humanists, all the 
enlightened princes, all the thoughtful merchants, burghers, 
and artists united to struggle for freedom of thought and in- 
dependence from ecclesiastical interference in political life’ 
(p. 9). At Niirnberg the Reformation was accomplished in 
the quietest and most orderly way, without loss of life or 
property. A few innovations, in the observance of saints’ 
days and religious rites, crept in. They were first winked at, 
then formally sanctioned by the Council. Mass began to be 
said in German in the Church of the Augustinian convent, 
and the Communion was administered in both kinds. Before 
long other priests followed this example. Then the religious 
houses were suppressed : that is to say, new members were no 
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longer received, but the old were allowed to die in peace. 
The buildings were used for schools, but both churches and 
convents remained unhurt. So the great change was effected 
and ‘the gulf between old and new successfully bridged over’ 
(p. 19). 

‘What higher praise could we give to the men in whose hands 
had lain the guidance of the town through those difficult days ? 
‘They were large-minded, full of common sense, prudent in the ways 
of the world. A collection of the portraits of the merchant princes 
of Germany at the commencement of the sixteenth century is a very 
striking sight. There is scarcely a weak face amongst them, and the 
leaders of Niirnberg are amongst the strongest. . . . Such, then, 
were some of Diirer’s chief patrons and chosen friends. A strong 
family likeness marks them all. They possess the same vigour of 
life, the same energy, the same joy in the consciousness of existence. 
The Seven Sleepers were turning in their cave, and all Europe was 
waking up... . The twelfth hour of the night of ignorance was 
past ; the blackest watch was gone ; the dawn was beginning to rend 
the darkness asunder. Men were filled with the hopes of a new era. 
They looked forward, dimly conscious of the scientific epoch that 
was at hand with its enlarged knowledge and its wider field of 
view, dimly conscious that they were called upon to do a work the 
like of which had been demanded of few generations of mankind’ 
{p. 31). 

In that work Diirer had his share. His it was to realize 
with pen and pencil the vast dreams and high thoughts 
which were burning in men’s minds, and make the ideals 
which animated the thinkers of his generation live for ever in 
the impassioned creations of his brain. 

One important particular in which Diirer betrays the 
modern spirit is in his recording instinct. He is not content 
to do his work and be forgotten. He wishes to live in the 
memory of future generations, to be remembered in centuries 
to come as a man who thought and painted and laboured 
after truth. Accordingly, at an early period of his life, in 
the year 1497, he adopted the practice of signing everything, 
even the most hurried sketch on a half sheet of paper, with 
his monogram. A few years later, in 1503, he began to add 
the date, a habit which he never afterwards abandoned, and 
which has proved of the greatest value to his biographers. 
More than this, he tells us all about himself, records his 
dreams, his theories about art, jots down all manner of little 
notes and memoranda for the benefit of posterity. One day 
he makes a note of his money matters, and tells us exactly 
what debts he has paid and what he owes; another he puts 
on paper some new thought about art or religion which has 
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pace. suddenly struck him. Or else he comes across some old 
and drawing of his boyhood, as he did, for instance, on the por- 
.cted trait of his boyhood, and writes upon it: ‘This portrait of 
myself I made from a mirror in the year 1484, whilst I was still 
a child.—Albrecht Diirer.’ Or, again, on the drawing which 
Raphael sent him from Italy : ‘1515. Raffahell di Urbin, who 
1ands is held in such high esteem by the Pope, he made these naked 


ver’ 


pil figures and sent them to Albrecht Diirer at Niirnberg to 
Pn show him his hand.’ The great master knew this informa- 
. very tion would prove of incalculable value to future ages, and 
d the took care to record the fact. Prompted by the same spirit, 
then, he sat down one day towards the end of his life, and wrote 
trong out a clear account of his family history, beginning with these 
yur of words: ‘In the year 1524, I, Albrecht Diirer the younger, 
tence. have put together from my father’s papers the facts as to 
~ wes whence he was, how he came hither, lived here, and drew 
: ea to a happy end. God be gracious to him and to us’ 
dippens (p. 34). He goes on to tell how his father, Albrecht 
ie Diirer the elder, a Hungarian by birth, and a goldsmith 
ld of by trade, after spending some years with the ‘great 
‘k the artists’ in the Netherlands, came to Niirnberg in 1455, on 
1kind ’ the same day that Philip Pirkheimer, the father of the 
painter’s friend Wilibald, had his marriage feast at the Veste, 
ealize and celebrated the event by ‘a great dance under the big 
ughts lime-tree ’—-that lime-tree which is still standing in the court- 
‘ionke yard of the old castle. The elder Diirer entered the service 
ver in of the goldsmith Hieronymus Helper, and twelve years later 
married his master’s daughter Barbara, ‘a pretty, upright girl, 
s the fifteen years old.’ She bore him eighteen children, the third 
intent of whom was the painter, whose birth his father thus recorded 
n the in the log-book from which Albert copied word for word : 
turies ‘Jtem, in the year 1471 after the birth of Christ, in the 
oured sixth hour of the day, on St. Prudentia’s day, and Tuesday 
ife, in in Passion Week, my wife bare me my second son. His god- 
thing, father was Anton Koburger, and he named him Albrecht 
- with after me. The goldsmith was then living in the back part of 
«ae the large mansion inhabited by Philip Pirkheimer, whose only 
4d. and son Wilibald was born a few months before. Thus the two 
phers. friends grew up under the same roof until the elder Diirer 
ds his was rich enough to buy the corner house in the street Unter 
little der Veste for his own. ; 
1e day The fine portrait at Sion House, which Diirer painted ot 
xactly his father, is the best record we have of the brave old man 
e puts who had worked so hard and so long for his children. He is 
‘th has worn and weary, and the tired face bears traces of those 
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seventy years of hard toil, which his son describes in such 
tenderly pathetic language : 


‘This Albrecht Diirer the elder passed his life in great toil and 
stern hard labour, having nothing for his support save what he earned 
with his hand for himself, his wife, and his children, so that he had 
little enough. He underwent, moreover, manifold afflictions, trials, 
and adversities. But he won just praise from all who knew him, for 
he lived an honourable, Christian life, was a man patient of spirit, 
mild and peaceable to all, and very thankful towards God. For 
himself he had little need of company and worldly pleasures ; he was 
also of few words and was a God-fearing man. This my dear father 
was very careful with his children to bring them up in the fear of 
God ; for it was his highest wish to train them well that they might 
be pleasing in the sight both of God and man. Wherefore his daily 
speech to us was that we should love God and deal truly with our 
neighbours. And my father took special pleasure in me because he 
saw that I was diligent in striving to learn. So he sent me to the 
school, and when | had learnt to read and write he took me away 
from it, and taught me the goldsmith’s craft. But when I could work 
neatly, my liking drew me rather to painting than to goldsmith’s 
work, so I laid it before my father ; but he was not well pleased, re- 
gretting the time lost while I had been learning to be a goldsmith. 
Still, he let it be as I wished, and in 1486 (reckoned from the birth 
of Christ) on St. Andrew’s day, November 30, my father bound 
me apprentice to Michael Wolgemut, to serve him three years long. 
During that time God gave me diligence so that I learnt well, but I 
had much to suffer from his lads’ (p. 35). 


How strong was the liking which drew the boy to painting 
we understand when we look at the drawings made by him 
before he entered his apprenticeship—a Virgin between two 
angels in the fashion of the old German school, simple and 
calm and fair, and a beautiful silver-paint portrait of himself, 
which, as already mentioned, he took from a looking-glass in 
1484. It is wonderful how at this early age he has caught 
the expression of his own face and made us realise the pre- 
sence of the artist-soul. In that child, with the flowing locks 
cut short over his brow, and the big solemn eyes which look 
out with such strange thoughtfulness on the world, we see 
already the master of the ‘ Melencolia’ and the ‘ Apocalypse.’ 
When the boy’s apprenticeship in Wolgemut’s shop was over, 
his wise father sent him to travel and see other cities and 
pictures. Unfortunately, Diirer, in his brief account, only 
tells us that he stayed away four years, from Easter 1490 
until Whitsuntide 1494. But we know from contemporary 
authorities that he visited Strasburg and Basel, and was at 
Colmar in 1492, where he met the brother of Martin Schon- 
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gauer, and saw many of the works of this master which 
inspired him with profound interest. A drawing by Schén- 
gauer may still be seen in the British Museum, which belonged 
to Diirer’s collection, and bears the inscription in his hand- 
writing, ‘ Das hat hiibsch Martin gemacht in 1469.’ And there 
can be little doubt that towards the end of his Wanderjahre 
he found his way to Italy and visited Venice. His sketch- 
book of this period includes many mountain landscapes, views 
of castles and Alpine heights, which are evident reminiscences 
of a journey through Tyrol. <A coloured drawing of the city 
of Trient, now at Bremen, and another of Innsbriick in the 
Malcolm Collection, prove that he visited these places. His 
friend, Pirkheimer, was studying at Padua, and nothing would 
be more likely than that the young painter should turn his 
steps in the same direction. Christopher Scheurl, the same 
coutemporary who mentions his presence at Colmar, says in 
1506, when speaking of Diirer’s later visit to Venice, that he 
went dack into Italy, ‘quum nuper in Italiam rediisset.’ And 
more conclusive still is the expression which Diirer himself 
uses in writing from Venice eleven years later, ‘ He (Giovanni 
Bellini) is very old, but still the best painter, and the thing 
which pleased me eleven years ago, pleases me now no more.’ 
Professor Thausing, who strongly supports the arguments in 
favour of this first visit to Venice, detects the influence of 
Venetian architecture on Diirer’s woodcuts of the Passion of 
1504, and ascribes the Niirnberg master’s familiarity with 
Andrea Mantegna’s works to this period. It is certainly 
remarkable that the two copies made by Diirer from engravings 
of the great Paduan master should bear the date 1494. But 
wherever he went, he took note of everything that he saw and 
heard. He filled his sketch-books with all manner of studies 
of architecture, of animal and plant life, and returned home 
with a mind richly stored with new ideas and varied know- 
ledge. 

During this journey, in the year 1493, he painted the 
interesting portrait of himself which has been lately dis- 
covered at Leipzig. Goethe, who only knew it from a copy, 
was greatly impressed by the picture which represents the 
young painter in a gay suit—such as he might well have 
bought in Venice—a purple cap and tassel, a gold-embroidered 
shirt with sleeves tied by peach-coloured ribbons, and a blue- 
grey cloak fastened with yellow strings. This elaborate at- 
tire and the blue flower, Eryngium, called in German Wannes- 
treue, which the handsome youth holds in his hand, point to 
the probable conclusion that the portrait was sent home by 
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Diirer to his father, who was then in the act of arranging a 
marriage for his son. Diirer records this important event in 
the following significantly brief entry: ‘When I returned 
home Hans Frey treated with my father and gave me his 
daughter, Mistress Agnes by name, and with her he gave me 
200 florins, and we were wedded ; it was on Monday before 
Margaret’s (July 7), in the year 1494.’ The match was to all 
appearance an extremely good one for the young artist, who 
had still to make his way in the world. Agnes Frey had a 
pretty face and a considerable dowry. Her parents belonged 
to good Niirnberg families, and were prosperous and culti- 
vated persons, who remained on intimate terms with Diirer to 
the end of their lives. And yet the marriage proved a failure, 
and the wife of Diirer has been held up to posterity as a 
second Xanthippe. The accusations against her rest mainly 
on the famous letter written by Pirkheimer after his friend’s 
death, to the architect Tscherte, a letter often partly quoted 
by Diirer’s biographers, but seldom given as Mr. Conway here 
gives it us in full: 


‘In Albrecht Diirer I have lost the best friend I ever had on 
earth ; and nothing grieves me more than that he should have died 
so cruel a death. I can ascribe it to no one but his wife (after the 
decree of God), for she so gnawed into his heart and to such a 
degree tormented him, that he departed hence sooner than he would 
have done. He was shrivelled up like a bundle of straw, and dared 
never seek for amusement or go into company, for she was always 
uneasy, though there was no need for her to be so. She watched 
him day and night, drove him to work hard for this reason alone 
that he might earn money and leave it to her when he died. For 
she always thought she was on the borders of ruin, as, for the matter 
of that, she does still, although Albrecht left her property worth as 
much as 6,000 florins. But, there! nothing was enough, and in fact 
she alone is the cause of his death. I often besought her myself 
about her ungenerous, criminal conduct, and I warned her, and told 
her what the end of it all would be, but I got nothing but ingratitude 
for my pains. She was the enemy of all who were kindly disposed 
to her husband and fond of his society ; and this indeed was a great 
trouble to Albrecht and brought him to his grave. I have never seen 
her since his death, and she will not have any dealings with me, 
although I have been helpful to her in many matters, but you can 
put no confidence there. Whoever opposes her and does not agree 
with her in everything, of him she is suspicious, and so I like her 
better away from me than about me. She and her sister are not 
indeed loose, but, doubtless, honourable and most God-fearing 
women ; still one would prefer a loose woman, who bore herself 
friendly, to such a gnawing, suspicious, and scolding pious one, with 
whom no rest can be had day or night. Howbeit we must commend 
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the matter to God. Albrecht had some horns, and amongst them a 
very fine pair which I should like to have had, but she secretly gave 
them away for a mere trifle, along with many other beautiful things’ 


(p. 39). 


No doubt Pirkheimer was angry when he wrote these 
words, angry at the loss of the coveted horns, and bitterly 
grieved to feel he had not been present during his dear 
friend’s last moments. And it is evident the Diirerin was by 
no means a lady after his heart. Yet, knowing Diirer as he 
had done, he could hardly have written so strongly if there 
had been no ground for those charges. Of late years Agnes 
Frey has not been without her champions, any more than 
Andrea del Sarto’s wife, ‘You beautiful Lucrezia that are 
mine.’ Professor Thausing has espoused her cause with 
chivalrous ardour, and has succeeded in persuading himself, 
if not others, that Diirer’s wife was an angel of goodness, 
and the union one of unclouded happiness. Whatever 
may be said in defence of Agnes, the latter theory can 
hardly be seriously maintained. Diirer’s own silence on the 
subject is significant. He who writes so warmly and ten- 
derly of his parents, who speaks again and again of his dear 
father and dear mother, even of his ‘dear father-in-law, 
never once in all his letters or journals has an affectionate 
word for his wife. He mentions her not unfrequently 
in his letters from Venice and in his diary during their 
journey in the Netherlands, notes down her purchases and 
the presents that are made her, keeps her well supplied 
with money during his absence, and writes whole pages to 
her, but ‘complains that she does not write to him, and 
thanks Pirkheimer for explaining my position in the best 
way to my wife.’ And he paints her portrait repeatedly ; 
first in the early days of their marriage, as we see her in 
the Albertina sketch, inscribed ‘Meine Agnes, where the 
regular features have the charm of youth, and the small face 
is pleasant, if not very interesting or expressive, to look 
upon ; afterwards, as the handsome, richly-dressed housewife 
in the Ambrosiana water-colour of 1500; later again in 
the Netherlands sketch-book, when she has become stout 
and matronly, and the features have stiffened and the face 
has grown hard and cold. These portraits tell their own 
tale. That Agnes had her merits is certain. She was a 
God-fearing, well-conducted woman—even Pirkheimer allows 
that—-ever busy with her household affairs, frugal and parsi- 
monious in her habits, although a little too much inclined to 
make her husband work for the sake of gold. For this we 
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have not only Pirkheimer’s authority, but the well-known 
Niirnberg tradition which tells how she would look through 
a hole in the ceiling of her husband’s studio, and when she 
saw him sitting idle would rap on the floor and remind him 
of his work. She cooked his dinners, sold his prints at the 
great fairs, and was no doubt a hard-working, thrifty Haws- 
frau, but uneducated and narrow-minded, a woman who 
vexed his nobler soul with petty worries, and was utterly 
unable to enter into his higher life or deeper thoughts, and 
who grew harder and narrower every day as the years went 
on. They never had any children, and lived in the house of 
Diirer’s father until his death in 1502. The painter records 
this fact briefly in the document already quoted, and gives a 
fuller account of the good old man’s last moments in what he 
calls his ‘other book.’ Only one leaf of this precious manu- 
script has been preserved. It is now in the Print-room of 
the Berlin Museum, and begins with the last word of a 


sentence— 


‘.. . desired. So the old wife helped him up, and the nightcap on 
his head had suddenly become wet with great drops of sweat. Then 
he asked to drink, so she gave him a little Reinfall wine. He took 
a very little of it, then desired to get into bed again, and thanked 


her. And when he had got into bed, he fell at once into his 
last agony. The old wife quickly kindled the candle for him, 
and repeated to him St. Bernard’s verses, and ere she had said the 
third he was gone. God be merciful to him! And the young 
maid, when she saw the change, ran quickly to my chamber and 
woke me, but before I came down he was gone. I saw the dead 
with great sorrow, because I had not been worthy to be with him at 
his end. And thus, in the night next before St. Martin’s eve, my 
father had passed away, in the year above-mentioned (20 Sept. 1502) — 
the merciful God help me also to a happy end !—And he left my 
mother an afflicted widow behind him. He was ever wont to praise 
her highly to me, saying what a good wife she was, wherefore I 
intend never to forsake her. I pray you for God’s sake, all ye my 
friends, when you read of the death of my pious father, to remember 
his soul with an Our Father and an Ave Maria, and also for your 
own souls’ sake, that we may so serve God as to attain a happy life 
and the blessing of a good end. For it is not possible for one who 
has lived well to depart ill from this world, for God is full of com- 


passion’ (p. 41). 


Diirer’s marriage marks an important epoch in his life. 
From this time he set up as an independent master, with a 
workshop of his own, and assistants who helped him in the 
painting of his pictures, after the common practice of Niirn- 
berg artists. The best among the works thus executed is 
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the altarpiece of the Nativity now at Munich, which he 
painted for his friend Stephen Paumgirtner, who himself 
appears as an armed knight on the wing of the triptych. To 
this period also belong several important portraits, those of 
Oswald Krell at Munich, and of Duke Friedrich the Wise at 
Berlin, as well as two of the painter himself. Diirer, we 
know, from his friend Joachim Cammermeister’s description, 
was a very handsome man. ‘Nature, says the Niirnberg 
professor in his preface to the Latin translation of the painter’s 
hook of Human Proportions, ‘had bestowed on him a body re- 
markable in build and stature, and not unworthy of the noble 
mind it contained. His head was intelligent, his eyes flash- 
ing, his nose nobly formed, and, as the Greeks say, retpa- 
yevov ; his neck was rather long, his chest broad, his body 
not too stout, his thighs muscular, his legs firm and steady ; 
but his fingers—you would vow you had never seen anything 
more elegant’ (p. 137). And Diirer himself took a frank de- 
light in his own coméliness. His love of fine clothes appears 
in the Madrid portrait of 1498, where he is even more 
fashionably clad than in the earlier pictures, and wears his 
hair in ringlets and a short violet cloak over his shoulder. 
But of all his own portraits the finest and best known is that 
now at Munich, which bears the date of 1500. That grave 
and beautiful face, with the long brown locks falling on his 
shoulders, and the deep-thinking eyes, is familiar to us all. 
More important, however, than any of the portraits of this 
period, is the great series of wood-cuts illustrating the Apo- 
calypse, which was first published in 1498. Some of these, 
the ‘ Four Riders,’ and the ‘ Angels of the Euphrates,’ reveal 
a power which Diirer himself never surpassed. They show 
us capabilities hitherto undreamt of in the wood-cutter’s art, 
and at the same time bear witness to the new spirit which 
inspired the Niirnberg reformers. Babylon the Great is 
Rome, the Pope and bishops are the victims on whom the 
destroying angels pour their vials of wrath, while the poor 
and lowly are sealed as the servants of God. In Mr. Con- 
way’s words, ‘This Apocalypse is a sermon preached to the 
men of Niirnberg in the year 1498, the vision of St. John 
being merely the text’ (p. 42). 

About 1500 Diirer first came into contact with Jacopo 
de’ Barbari, a Venetian painter living in Niirnberg. This 
acquaintance had an important effect on his whole career, 
and Professor Thausing, who has carefully traced the gradual 
steps of Diirer’s development, shows how Jacopo’s influence 
led him to give up his old method of painting with the help 
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of his assistants, and adopt that minuteness of detail and 
perfection of finish which his later works reveal. The first 
important example of his new style was the ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi’ in the Uffizi at Florence, which he painted for 
Duke Friedrich of Saxony in 1504. That year he com- 
pleted his first great engraving on copper, the ‘Adam and 
Eve,’ in which we see the result of a long course of scientific 
studies of the human figure. By this time he had invented 
the theory which he afterwards embodied in his famous 
Book of Human Proportions. That theory rested on a reli- 
gious basis. ‘God only,’ he says, ‘knoweth what is the 
perfect figure of a man, and he knoweth it likewise to 
whom He revealeth it’ (p. 152). Since Adam and Eve had 
been created perfect in body and soul, Diirer held that traces 
of the lost perfect form might be discovered in the bodies of 
living men and women. With this end in view he frequented 
the bathing-houses, made drawings of naked figures, and 
took the most careful and elaborate measurements. If his 
ideal of perfect beauty was still an unattainable dream, he 
had mastered the technical part of his art, and the ‘Adam 
and Eve’ surpasses all the engraved plates hitherto executed 
by the Venetian Jacopo or any other living artist. 

‘With the year 1504 the first epoch of Diirer’s career definitely 
closes. The preceding ten years had been no time of light amuse- 
ment. Life to Diirer was a very serious business. Few men had 
greater capacities for happiness, few were ever more kindly, more 
generous, more attractive to their fellows ; few wove the tapestry of 
their life upon a blacker warp. These were years of wearisome search 
for the thought that would hide itself, of struggle to attain power 
of utterance, to master the means of expression, years of bitter labour 
and toil in dark and solitary grief, with the future all in doubt, 
and the frightful present alone visible. Painfully the man had to 
win his uphill way against poverty and neglect ; and all the time, as 
we know, he had to fight a still more awful battle within, a dark and 
noisome contest with the strangling demons of doubt. His wife 
moreover, was too small of heart to help him, and his health was 
weak ; and then his dear father died and left him yet more alone. 
Tragic in this connection is a drawing in the British Museum, bear- 
ing date 1503, and representing the Man of Sorrows crowned with 
thorns, on which are written the words, “I drew this face in my 
sickness ”’ (p. 44). 

It may have been partly for the benefit of his health, it 
certainly was in the first place to earn money with which to 
pay his debts and support his family, that Diirer left home 
towards the end of 1505 and travelled to Venice. In 1504 
he had, in fulfilment of his promise to his dead father, taken 
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his mother to live in his house, ‘ because she had nothing 
more to live upon,’ and with her his youngest brother, Hans, 
afterwards court-painter to the King of Poland, who was still 
a lad and apparently not over studious or industrious. In his 
letters to Pirkheimer he begs his friend to keep an eye on the 
boy, since the women are no use for that, and says that he 
would have brought him with him to Venice to learn the 
language and be of use to him, but that his mother was afraid 
the sky would fall upon him. ‘Alone,’ he adds, ‘I certainly 
should not starve, but to support many is too hard for me.’ 
And so to mend his fortunes and retrieve his shattered health 
he went to Venice, and found the rest and change he needed 
and something more. For he came there no longer as a 
struggling, obscure journeyman, but as a great artist whose 
fame had preceded him and whose prints were already well 
known in Venice. He was warmly welcomed and honourably 
entertained by the most distinguished Venetians— men of 
sense and knowledge,” as he describes them in his letters to 
Pirkheimer, ‘ good lute-players and pipers, judges of painting, 
men of much noble sentiment and honest virtue,’ who sought 
out his company more and more every day. Some of the 
painters, indeed, were jealous of him and reviled his style as 
‘not antique, and so not good.’ Others said he might be good 
at engraving but did not know how to handle colours. But 
Giovanni Bellini praised him highly before many nobles, and 
himself asked Diirer to paint him a picture, promising to pay 
him well, so that the two masters were soon on friendly terms. 
And the old master’s brother-in-law, Mantegna, the Italian 
painter, whose works Diirer admired above all others, who was 
then lying ill at Mantua, sent to ask the Niirnberg master to 
comeand see him. On receiving this message Diirer prepared to 
start for Mantua without delay, but before he had left Venice 
he was stopped by the news of Mantegna’s death—the saddest 
thing, he told his friends at home, which had befallen him in 
the whole course of his life. 

Meanwhile he was hard at work on an altarpiece which 
one of the Fuggers, the great Augsburg merchants, had com- 
missioned him to paint for the church of St. Bartolommeo in 
the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, or Hall of the German Merchants, 
which was being then rebuilt on a splendid scale, and was 
about to be decorated by Titian and Giorgione. This picture 
was the ‘ Feast of the Rose-garlands,’ now the property of the 
monastery of Strahow, and at present exhibited at the Rudol- 
phinum of Prague. In spite of its damaged condition, we 
may still admire the beauty of the composition, the grace of 
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the child-angels who place crowns on the worshippers’ heads, 
the dignity of the kneeling Pope and Kaiser, while the lute- 
playing cherub at the Virgin’s feet and the flowing lines of 
drapery recall Giovanni Bellini’s own Madonnas in the churches 
of Venice. Diirer’s own portrait and that of Pirkheimer and 
other German friends appear in the background, and, as if to 
show that the memory of his northern home was not forgotten, 
the hill and Veste of Niirnberg. 

The picture excited great sensation in Venice ; the Patri- 
arch and the Doge—that grand old Leonardo Loredano, whose 
portrait by the hand of Giovanni Bellini is familiar to us all— 
both came to see it in Diirer’s studio, and even the painters 
owned that they had never seen better colouring. Diirer 
himself was well satisfied, although after his wont he declared 
that he had earned much praise but little profit by it. Pro- 
fessor Thausing points out two other works which must have 
been painted during his stay in Venice. One is the ‘ Christ 
among the Doctors,’ in the Barberini Palace in Rome, a picture 
containing seven half-length figures, and inscribed with the 
date 1506 and the words opus guingue dierum. The other is 
the well-known ‘ Christ on the Cross’ of the Dresden Gallery, 
which also bears the date 1506, and shows strong traces of 
Venetian influence. The dying Christ, in the act of breathing 
out his soul in the words ‘ Pater, in manus tuas commendo 
spiritum meum,’ reminds us forcibly of Mantegna, while 
the clear sunset light and the trees which lift their feathery 
boughs against the warm evening sky might belong to a 
landscape of Giorgione. Commissions now poured in upon 
Diirer from all sides, and he complained that he was obliged 
to decline work in order to return home, as Pirkheimer and 
his friends were always pressing him to do. He rejoiced in 
the sunny warmth of the Venetian climate, and in October 
1506 we find him writing to friend Pirkheimer : ‘ How I shall 
freeze after this sun! Here I am a gentleman, at home only 
a parasite.’ The Venetian senate offered him an honourable 
appointment with a salary of 200 ducats if he would remain 
among them ; but, strong as the temptation was, the love of 
home proved stronger. So he only lingered on a few months 
longer, and, after riding to Bologna to learn perspective of 
Lionardo’s friend, Luca Pacioli, and meeting with a spiendid 
reception from the artists and Humanists there, who rejoiced 
to see ‘their lang-desired Albrecht,’ he once more turned his 
steps homewards. The object of his journey had been accom- 
plished ; he had earned money enough to pay his debts and 
lay in a good stock of painting materials. 
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The ten years which followed Diirer’s return from Venice 
were the most active and fruitful of his life. Most of his 
greatest pictures and most famous prints belong to this central 
period. First come the fine panels of ‘Adam and Eve’ in the 
Pitti Gallery, then that extraordinary tour de force which Mr. 
Conway justly calls the ugliest and most elaborate picture 
that Diirer ever painted, the ‘Martyrdom of the Ten Thou- 
sand by Sapor II.,’ painted by order of Duke Friedrich of 
Saxony in 1507. The next two years were devoted to a far 
nobler work, the ‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ which he painted 
for the altar of the Dominican church at Frankfurt, by order 
of his friend Jacob Heller, a rich merchant of that city. On 
no other picture did Diirer spend so much time and prepara- 
tion. Twenty-one studies of single figures and heads in Indian 
ink, heightened with white on grey paper, remain to give us 
some idea of a composition which for beauty and majesty 
must have been seldom equalled. The nine letters addressed 
by Diirer to Heller on the subject help us to follow the 
progress of the work and give us an amusing glimpse of his 
habits and character. He had originally agreed to paint the 
picture for 130 florins, but so great were the pains and time 
which he expended on the work that he asked for 70 florins 
more, and declared he would not paint another like it for three 
times that price. It will bring him no gain, he insists, and 
adds that he could easily sell it for twice the sum if he did 
not value Heller’s friendship more than any gold. After a 
good deal of wrangling and many delays Heller got his 
picture, and was so well pleased with it that he not only paid 
Diirer the 200 florins which he asked, but sent his wife and 
brother both a 7rznkgeld. Decidedly, whatever friend Albrecht 
may say, he was no fool at a bargain. Unfortunately, this 
picture, which cost the painter so much thought and time, 
and which he had painted ‘so that it might remain bright and 
fresh for five hundred years,’ was stolen from its place in the 
church at Frankfurt by Maximilian of Bavaria, and perished in 
the fire which consumed the royal palace at Munich in 1674. 

In his letters to Heller, Diirer announces his intention of 
sticking to his engraving henceforth, and declares that he has 
flatly refused to paint another picture, since that would make 
a beggar of him. But soon afterwards his friend, Landauer, 
a rich coppersmith of Niirnberg, who had lately founded an 
almshouse for old men, dedicated to All Hallows, induced 
him to paint an altarpiece for the chapel of his foundation. 
So Diirer set to work again and painted one more great picture 
to keep his name alive for ever in his own city— the famous 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. LXII. Zz 
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‘ Adoration of the Trinity by All Saints.’ A hundred years 
afterwards it was taken from the altar of the Landauer Hos- 
pital, and given by the Town Council to Kaiser Rudolph IL, 
who carried it off in triumph to Vienna, where it now remains. 
In this picture Diirer, as Mr. Conway says, went further than 
in any other. Every part of the grand scheme is thought out 
with the utmost completeness, every detail finished with micro- 
scopic care. Above, in the clouds, the Trinity is seen sur- 
rounded by cherubim and seraphim. Below, the Church 
militant and triumphant, the great company which no man 
can number, and the saints of God on earth, join in one great 
act of adoration. 


‘There are types of every age and disposition—smiling angels and 
baby-headed cherubs, whose little wings go rippling away into the 
distance in confused intricacy of joyous quiverings ; great intellectual 
saints soberly worshipping ; Catherine the reasoner and Barbara the 
meditative ; John the Baptist solemnly enthusiastic, and the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel pensive and mild. The peace of a powerful mind 
is manifested in Moses, and the satisfaction of a simple one in his 
humble neighbour. Amongst the faithful in the lower tier we may 
mark the joy of the Emperor, noblest here of men of action, and the 
reverence of the Pope, noblest of men of thought ; the laughter of 
lads and the smiles of the maidens ; the lit-up face of the long-haired 
donor and the gladness of a Franconian husbandman, on whose 
shoulder rests the hand of a no longer condescending youth of noble 
birth. Emperor and Pope, King, Count, and Duke, Cardinal, Monk, 
and Nun, Farmer and Labourer, all characters and estates of men 
have been looked at and here conclusively set down with truthful 
sympathy. . . . The sky is happy in the many-coloured evening 
light, which fills the air with a visible benediction. The waters lie 
still in the bay with the sunset dozing upon their bosom. The hills 
are blue in the distance, and the boats of fishermen rest by the 
shore. The town is at peace with its castle-crowned hill and its 
buttressed walls. The domed trees on the hill slopes and the 
grass of the fields are strewn over with the heavenly light, and only 
in front is there a shadow, wherein stands the figure ofa solitary man, 
dignified in gesture, solemn in expression—Albrecht Diirer, who 
beheld the vision and in painful labour gave it as a lasting heritage to 
the world. ‘The great work is done, and he too, for the present, is at 
peace. In the life of action and thought he has a moment’s 
pause. ‘ Albertus Diirer Norijcus Faciebat Anno-a-Virginis-Partu, 
reri”’ (p. 72). 

A picture of this kind, conceived on such a vast scale, and 
executed with such minute attention of detail, must have beena 
tremendous effort. When Diirer laid down his brushes he may 
well have been weary and worn out. Life was not long enough 
to paint many such pictures, Wecan hardly wonder that, as he 
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said to Heller, this sort of work did not pay, and if he meant to 
grow rich he had far better stick to engraving. And then at 
the bottom of his heart there was always the consciousness 
that he was a better engraver than a painter. The Italians 
after all had been right. His thoughts naturally found ex- 
pression in other forms, and after his young days he seldom 
used the brush for his amusement, but constantly took up the 
pen or silver point in his idle moments. To his engravings he 
owed fame and wealth, and it is through his engravings that his 
name will live for ever. Of late he had begun to realize this 
himself, and during the next ten years he gave his whole 
strength to his engraving. In 1511 he set up a printing press 
and published no less than four volumes of woodcuts, which 
included the ‘Great and Little Passions’ and the ‘ Life of 
Our Lady.’ This last series contains some of the best known 
and most beautiful of his wood-cuts, the pathetic ‘Christ taking 
leave of his Mother,’ and the charming ‘ Repose in Egypt,’ with 
the Virgin spinning as she rocks her Babe’s cradle, and St. 
Joseph at work in the sunshine, while quaint little cherubs 
play with his shavings and one runs off with his hat. Through- 
out the series Mary is the perfect human mother, gentle and 
tender, forgetting herself in the love she bears her Child. 
Many too are the Marienbilder in which he has represented 
her, now as Queen of Heaven with her feet on the crescent 
moon, now sitting in the meadow surrounded by a wattled 
fence, but always gazing in love and delight on her Child. 
‘Even as the ancients,’ he says, ‘used the fairest figure of a 
man to represent their false god Apollo, we will employ the 
same for Christ the Lord, who is the fairest of all the earth ; 
and as they figured Venus to be the loveliest of all women, so 
will we in like manner set down the most beauteous form for 
the most pure Virgin Mary, the Mother of God’ (p. 151). 

In 1513 and 1514 he published his three greatest engrav- 
ings, ‘The Knight, Death, and the Devil,’ the ‘ Melencolia,’ and 
‘St. Jerome in his Study.’ The first two were intended to re- 
present the contrast between the sanguine and melancholic 
temperaments, the active and contemplative life, the religious 
and intellectual men of the day. After the fashion of his 
time, Diirer was fond of dividing men into four classes corre- 
sponding with the four elements. There was the phlegmatic 
or earthy temperament, the sanguine or airy, the choleric or 
fiery, the melancholic or watery temperaments. And as his 
early years had been spent in searching out an ideal of physical 
beauty, so his later were engaged in seeking after those 
varieties of human form in which the different characters of 
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men find expression. Death to him, he says, was always a 

very terrible thing ; nothing but faith in God he believed firmly 

could bear us safely through the last trial, and so his warrior 

knight rides on through the dark valley, calm and fearless, 

although devils grin behind him and grim-faced Death on his 

lean horse holds up the hour-glass before his eyes. In the 
‘ Melencolia,’ Diirer has given expression to the anxious doubts 
which gnawed his own heart and that of so many of his con- 
temporaries. The winged genius who sits there crowned 
with the myrtle of unfading thought, with the compass idle in 
her lap and the emblems of arts and sciences lying useless at 
her feet, is the spirit of the age—that spirit of restless, passion- 
ate inquiry which had taken hold of the men of the Renaiss- 
ance. Weary of thinking she sits there, gazing with sad eyes. 
into the dark future, and waiting for the answer which never 
comes. The St. Jerome of the third plate, forms a striking 
contrast to this troubled and perplexed soul. The good old 
saintsits in his cell, busy at his translation of the Bible, while his 
tame lion and dog lie sleepily beside him, and the sunlight 
shines on the floor through the small diamond panes of the 
window. Every detail of the picture, the Cardinal’s hat on 
the wall by the hour-glass, the big gourd which hangs from 
the oak beams of the ceiling, is finished with exquisite care, 
and the whole breathes an air of untroubled peace and serenity 
that is beautiful to see. These three great plates, which re- 
present so much of Diirer’s profoundest thought, belong to a 
memorable moment in his life, when the threshold of his home 
was darkened by the greatest sorrow which he ever knew. 
In 1514 his mother died. This is how he tells the tale in his 


simple fashion. 


‘ Now you must know that in the year 1513, on a Tuesday before 
Rogation week, my poor afflicted mother, whom two years after my 
father’s death, as she was quite poor, I took into my house, and after 
she had lived nine years with me was one morning suddenly taken 
so deadly ill that we broke into her chamber ; otherwise as she could 
not open we had not been able to come to her. So we carried her 
into a room downstairs, and she received both sacraments, for every- 
one thought she would die, because ever since my father’s death she 
had kept ‘her health. Her most frequent habit was to go much to 
the church. She always upbraided us well if I did not do right, and 
she was ever in great anxiety about my sins and those of my brother. 


And if I went out or in her saying was always, Go in the name of 


Christ. She constantly gave us holy admonitions with deep earnest- 
ness, and she always had great thought for our souls’ health. I cannot 
enough praise her good w rorks and the compassion she showed to all, 
as well as her high character. ‘This my pious mother bare and 
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brought up eighteen children ; she often had the plague and many 
other severe and strange illnesses, and she suffered great poverty, 
scorn, contempt, mocking words, terrors, and great adversities. Yet 
she bore no malice. In 1514 (as they reckon it), on a Tuesday—it 
was May 17—two hours before nightfall, and more than a year after 
the above-mentioned day in which she was taken ill, my mother, 
Barbara Diirer, christianly passed away with all the sacraments, ab- 
solved by papal power from pain and sin. But she first gave me her 
blessing, and wished me the peace of God, exhorting me very beau- 
tifully to keep myself from sin. She asked also to drink St. John’s 
blessing, which she then did. She feared death much ; but she said 
that to come before God she feared not. Also she died hard, and 1 
marked that she saw something dreadful, for she asked for the holy 
water, although for a long time she had not spoken. Immediately 
afterwards her eyes closed over. I saw also how death smote her two 
great strokes to the heart, and how she closed eyes and mouth, and 
departed with pain. I repeated to her the prayers. I felt so grieved 
for her that I cannot express it. God be merciful to her. To speak 
of God was ever her greatest delight, and gladly she beheld the honour 
of God. She was in her sixty-third year when she died, and I have 
buried her honourably according to my means. God the Lord grant 
me that I too may attain a happy end, and that God with his heavenly 
host, my father, mother, relations, and friends may come to my death. 
And may God Almighty give unto us eternal life. Amen. And in 
her death she looked much sweeter than when she was still alive’ 
(p. 79). 


In 1512 Kaiser Maximilian came to Niirnberg and com- 
missioned Diirer to design a woodcut of colossal proportions 
in his honour, representing the triumph of Maximilian. The 
popular prince, who with his love of chivalrous sports com- 
bined a genuine taste for the new learning, took great interest 
in the work, which was planned by Stabius Pirkheimer and 
several of the Niirnberg humanists. Six years later Diirer 
was invited to meet the Kaiser and discuss the progress of the 
work at the Diet of Augsburg. There the painter made his 
famous portrait of his ‘ dear Prince Max in his little room high 
up in the palace’—that drawing now in the Albertina which 
is so characteristic a likeness of the gay prince who loved to 
call himself the burgher of the merriest town in Europe. 
Another work which he undertook at the Kaiser’s bidding was 
the illumination of his Book of Hours. The copy, decorated 
by him with exquisite marginal illustrations in pen and ink, is 
in the Munich Library, a wonderful example of the painter’s 
wealth of fancy and rare technical skill. In return for these 
services Maximilian settled a yearly pension of one hundred 
florins on the artist, and at Augsburg in 1518 he added a do- 
nation of two hundred florins, to be paid by the Town Council 
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of Niirnberg on St. Martin’s Day out of the contributions due 
to the imperial treasury. But long before that time Kaiser 
Max was dead, and Diirer never received the promised money. 
Worse than this, the council refused to continue the yearly 
pension until it had been confirmed by the new Emperor, 
Charles V. It was in the hope of obtaining this confirmation 
that in 1518 Diirer undertook his memorable journey to the 
Netherlands. 

The new Kaiser was to be crowned at Aachen in the fol- 
lowing October. Three months before that time, on July 12 
1520, the painter left Niirnberg with his wife and her maid 
Susanna, and set out on their long journey. Diirer took with 
him a large store of his engravings, which he dispensed liberally 
on his travels to all who showed him kindness, and especially 
to those in high places who were likely to further his suit 
with the Emperor. And he also took two small books, one a 
sketch-book, of which the leaves are now preserved in many 
European collections, and the other a memorandum-book, in 
which he jotted down the daily expenses with the minutest 
care, not omitting a single stiver, and recorded whatever he 
held noteworthy. Mr. Conway’s version of this famous ‘ Diary 
of the Netherlands Journey ’ is the best and most accurate that 
has ever appeared of this precious document. 

We follow the painter and his companions on their journey 
through Bamberg and Frankfurt to Maine, where they went 
on board the Rhine boat for Koéin, and thence overland by 
Li¢ge to Antwerp. There he was hospitably entertained by 
the father of the Fuggers of Augsburg, and invited to a 
splendid banquet by the Flemish painters in the hall of their 
guild. The magnificence of the silver plate and the stately 
courtesy shown to him by the syndic and town council made 
a deep impression upon Albrecht’s mind. He saw the bur- 
gomaster’s house—newly built and beyond measure large—a 
noble residence, the like of which he had nowhere seen in all 
Germany ; and the Church of Our Lady, where he admired 
the music and climbed the ‘ beautiful tower,’ and was especially 
struck with the procession of guilds on ‘ the Sunday after our 
dear Lady’s Assumption.’ Among many delightful things in 
that procession he describes the three holy Kings riding on 
great camels and other rare beasts, also ‘how our Lady fled to 
Egypt ’—very devout—and at the end a great dragon led by 
St. Margaret and her maidens. Then he visited Brussels, 
where the King’s house, with its fountains, labyrinth, and beast- 
garden seemed like a paradise, and was shown the treasures 
brought back from the new land of gold--Mexico—a sun all 
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of gold, and moon all of silver,and many other very wonderful 
works of art, which made him marvel at the subtle ‘ ingenia’ 
of men in foreign lands. At Michaelmas he went to Aachen 
and saw King Karl crowned Emperor with lordly splendour. 
Thence he journeyed on to K6ln, where he visited St. Ursula’s 
Church and saw the holy maid’s relics, and paid two white 
pfennigs—as we pay to-day—for opening the Dombild by the 
old master of Koln, Meister Stephan. There the confirma- 
tion of his pension by the Emperor reached him, and thus 
‘after great trouble and labour’ he at length attained the object 
of his journey. But he was in no hurry to return home. He 
had made many friends in Antwerp, and drew and painted 
many portraits, amongst others that of the great Erasmus of 
Rotterdam and Nikolas Kratzer, astronomer to Henry VIII. 
of England, with whom he had much in common, and whom 
we find writing to congratulate Diirer in 1524 on the success of 
the Reformation at Niirnberg. ‘ Now that you are all evan- 
gelical in Niirnberg I must write to you. God grant you 
grace to persevere ; the adversaries indeed are strong, but 
God is stronger, and is wont to help the sick who call upon 
Him and acknowledge Him’ (p. 28). And he bought all 
manner of rare and curious things, precious stones and sandal- 
wood, and porcelain and ivories, and sent off a large bale of 
presents to his Niirnberg friends and their wives, lace and 
silks, and buffalo horns and sugar canes, and pistachios and 
sweetmeats, not forgetting a scarlet cap for his little godson, 
Hans Imhof’s child. In December he went on an expedition 
to Zeeland to see a monster whale which had been stranded 
by a high tide ; but when he got there, after narrowly escaping 
shipwreck off Walcheren, the great fish had been washed away. 
On this expedition he had what he calls ‘a wondrous attack 
of sickness, and brought home with him the seeds of that fatal 
disease which never left him till the day of his death. His 
visits to Bruges and Ghent in the springtime proved more 
successful. He saw the alabaster Madonna ‘sculptured by 
Michelangelo of Rome, and the Painters’ Chapel, and Jan Van 
Eyck’s ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ which he calls a most pre- 
cious painting, full of thought, ‘ ezn siberkdstlich, hochverstandig 
Gemahl. On his way back to Antwerp he stopped at Mech- 
lin, and paid a visit to Lady Margaret, the Regent of the 
Netherlands, who ‘ showed him’ all her beautiful things, includ- 
ing a precious library and forty-six small Flemish oil-paintings, 
‘the like of which for precision and excellence I have never 
beheld,’ but behaved very meanly, and gave him nothing 
for the drawings which he made and presented to her. After 
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Corpus Christi he sent off his trunk to Niirnberg, and prepared 
to return home in earnest ; but his departure was delayed by 
the King of Denmark, ‘a manly handsome man,’ who made 
him paint his portrait and travel with him to Brussels, where 
he saw the Emperor ride forth to receive him, and dined with 
these august personages at the great banquet given in honour 
of their royal guest. Then at length he and his wife set out 
on their journey, and on July 15, they reached Koln. Here 
Diirer’s diary ends. In spite of his grumblings, although he 
declares that in all his ‘doings, spendings, sales, and other 
dealings with high and low,’ he had suffered loss, this journey 
to the Netherlands had brought him both fame and money. 
He had accomplished the main object of his journey, and 
during the remainder of his life his pension was paid regularly 
on St. Martin’s Day. And so great was the honour in which 
he was held at Antwerp that the council offered him a salary 
of three hundred florins and a house if he would remain there. 
But he refused that offer, preferring, he said, to remain near 
his fatherland rather than to be rich and held in honour else- 
where, as he had refused the offer made him by the Venetian 
Senate fifteen years before. He had lived all his life in 
Niirnberg, and at Niirnberg he would die, in the old wooden 
house under the shadow of the ancient Veste. 

A few years were all that were now left him of life, and 
those years were less fruitful and busy than of old. His 
strength was rapidly failing, and he suffered much from the 
old sickness, which had first attacked him in Zeeland. But 
still he painted some of his finest portraits—that of Hans 
Imhof at Madrid, and of the grand old city councillor 
Holzschuher at Berlin. Then, too, he engraved that splendid 
likeness of his old friend Pirkheimer, which brings the man 
before us as he was—strong and lusty, fond of men of learn- 
ing, and of fair women too, enjoying all the good things of 
life, and at the same time taking an active part in the 
political and religious movements of the age. Another re- 
markable engraving of these last years was that of Melan- 
chthon, with whom Diirer became intimately acquainted when 
he came as a guest to Pirkheimer’s house in 1525. The gentle, 
amiable nature of the two men exactly suited, and Melan- 
chthon used to say of Diirer that, much as he esteemed his 
painting, it was the least of his accomplishments. Failing 
health woke up the old anxieties about money, and in 1524 
he wrote a touching letter to the Town Council, begging them 
to receive his savings of a thousand florins, and give him fifty 
florins a year as interest, so that he and his wife might be sure 
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of a competence now that they were growing daily older, 
feebler, and more helpless. The request was granted, and it 
was part of this money that, after Diirer’s death, his wife, 
in fulfilment of her husband’s wishes, gave towards the en- 
dowment of Melanchthon’s theological college at Wittemberg. 
That year Niirnberg, first among the free towns of the 
Empire, declared for the Reformation. Diirer’s sympathies, 
as well as those of his friends, had long been with the re- 
forming party. He had long been an earnest and careful 
student of Luther’s writings, and in 1520 had written to 
Spalatin, the chaplain of his patron, Duke Friedrich of 
Saxony, begging him to send him anything new that Doctor 
Martin might write. 


‘I pray your worthiness,’ he adds, ‘to beseech his Electoral 
Grace to take the praiseworthy Doctor Martin Luther under his 
protection, for the sake of Christian truth ; for that is of more 
importance to us than all the power and riches of this world ; 
because all things pass away with time—truth alone endureth for 
ever. God helping me, if ever I meet Dr. Martin Luther I intend 
to draw his portrait carefully from life and engrave it on copper, to 
be a lasting remembrance of a Christian man, who helped me out of 
great distress’ (p. 156). 


And in a famous passage in the ‘ Netherlands Diary,’ written 
under the impression that Luther had been treacherously 
taken prisoner by the Emperor’s orders, he addresses Erasmus 
in a strain of almost fanatical enthusiasm :— 


‘Oh Erasmus of Rotterdam, where wiltt hou stop? Behold how 
the wicked tyranny of worldly power, the might of darkness, 
prevails. Hear, thou knight of Christ ; ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesus. Guard the truth. Attain the martyr’s crown. Already, 
indeed, thou art an aged little man [‘etx altes Minniken’), and 
myself have heard thee say that thou givest thyself but two years 
more wherein thou mayest still be fit to accomplish somewhat. Lay 
out the same well for the good of the Gospel, and of the true Christian 
faith, and make thyself heard. So, as Christ says, shall the gates of 
Hell (the Roman Chair) in no wise prevail against thee. . . . Oh ye 
Christian men, pray God for help ; for His judgment draweth nigh, 
and His justice shall“appear. Then shall we behold the innocent 
blood which the Pope, Priests, Bishops, and Monks have shed, judged 
and condemned’ (p. 159). 


In spite of these passionate convictions, Diirer, we have 
seen, retained his respect for the splendid ceremonial and 
traditions of the Church of his fathers. He went regularly to 
confession, and lost no whit of his love and reverence for ‘ our 
dear Lady.’ And in the account of his father’s death written 
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in 1526, he begs all his friends to remember his soul with a 
Paternoster and an Ave Maria. In the last years of his life 
it is evident that events were beginning to move too fast for 
him. The extravagances of the Anabaptists and hot-headed 
youth of Niirnberg vexed his soul, and he protested strongly 
against the destruction of pictures and images, saying that ‘a 
Christian would no more be led to superstition by a picture 
or an effigy than an honest man to commit murder because 
he carries a weapon by his side. . . . A fine work of art is well- 
pleasing to God, and He is angry with such as destroy the 
works of great mastership, for that is bestowed by God alone’ 
(p. 153). No wonder, then, he looked with alarm on the signs 
of the times, and might have made his own the words of Pirk- 
heimer when he wrote, ‘ Originally I was a good Lutheran, and 
so was our friend Albrecht of blessed memory, for we hoped 
that the roguery of Rome and the knavery of monks and 
priests would be bettered; but, instead of that, things have so 
gone from bad to worse that the Evangelical knaves make 
these Popish knaves look pious by contrast’ (p. 149). 
Inspired by these feelings Diirer painted his last great 
work, the ‘ Four Preachers,’ now at Munich. Once more he 
took up his old parable of the Four Temperaments, and painted 
St. John as the melancholic or contemplative type and St. 
Peter as the phlegmatic on one panel, and on the other St. 
Mark and St. Paul as the sanguine and the choleric on the 
other ; and below the figures he wrote certain verses from 
Luther’s translation of the Gospels, containing words of re- 
buke and warning to his fellow-citizens. These Saints, so 
splendid in form and colouring, were Diirer’s last message to 
the men of his own times. He finished them towards the 
close of 1526, and presented them to the Town Council of 
Niirnberg. After that he devoted himself to the publication 
of those theories on art which had filled so large a part of his 
life. In 1525 his Book on the Teaching of Measurements had 
appeared, and in 1527 he issued his treatise on the Art of 
Fortification. Then he revised his old studies on Human 
Proportions, which, together with the preceding essays on 
Measurements, were intended to form part of one great en- 
cyclopedic work on art. Two books were ready for the press, 
the other two were only waiting to be revised, and the dedi- 
cation of the whole to Pirkheimer had been already drawn 
up, when suddenly and quietly the end came. Death had 
always seemed to him a terrible thing, when he saw his 
mother die, and when he drew the skeleton king with the 
grim face on the pale horse. And now it came to him calmly 
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and gently as a little child, so that his friends almost envied 
him when they heard that he was gone. He died in Holy 
Week, on April 6, 1528, and was buried in the Johannis- 
Kirchhof just outside the gate. On his tomb Pirkheimer, 
inspired by that fine feeling which, even in souls of coarser 
fibre, is often the outcome of a deep affection, wrote the word 
‘Emigravit. Out of the struggles and the sighing, out of 
the storms and clouds, the artist-soul had passed into the 
perfect day. 

Many, besides Pirkheimer, wept when the sad news reached 
them, and they knew that the greatest man in Niirnberg was 
dead. But Luther, when he heard that he was gone, wrote to 
the friend from whom the message had come: ‘As to Diirer 
it is natural and right to weep for so excellent a man; still 
you should rather think him blessed, as one whom Christ has 
taken in the fulness of His wisdom and by a happy death from 
these most troublous times, and perhaps from times even 
more troublous which are to come, lest one, who was worthy 
to look upon nothing but excellence, should be forced to be- 
hold things most vile. May he rest in peace. Amen.’ 


ArT. IV.—TATIAN’S DIATESSARON. 

1. Zatiant Evangeltorum Harmonie Arabice: nunc primum 
ex duplici codice edidit et translatione Latina donavit 
P. AUGUSTINUS CIASCA. (Rome, 1888.) 

2. Evangelit Concordantis expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo: 
in Latinum translata a R. P. AUCHER, Mechitarista, 
cuius versionem emendavit, illustravit et edidit G. 
MOESINGER. (Venetiis, 1876.) 

3. The Diatessaron of Tatian. Now first edited in an 
English form, with Introduction and Appendices, by 
SAMUEL HEMPHILL, B.D., Professor of Biblical Greek 
in the University of Dublin. (London and Dublin, 
1888.) 


WHEN the late Bishop of Durham published his article on 
Tatian’s Diatessaron in the Contemporary Review for 1877 
very little was known as toits contents. Some few allusions in 
Greek and Syriac literature—vague for the most part, and 
sometimes obviously inexact— had to be classified, sifted, and 
explained, as in the above-mentioned article, in order that we 
might get at the vestduum of truth which they contained. 
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We do not mean to say that the ves¢duum was valueless: far 
from it. These allusions to which we have referred are the 
touchstone by which the later additions to our knowledge 
of the Diatessaron have to be tested before it can be either 
accepted or rejected as the work of Tatian. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to remind ourselves how much was then known 
of the work in question. The earliest allusion to it, in con- 
nection with Tatian, is contained in the reference of Eusebius, 
which tells us that ‘ Tatian composed a sort of connexion and 
compilation, I know not how, of the Gospels, and called it 
70 dua tecodpwv. This work is current in some quarters, even 
to the present day.’' The majority of critics are agreed that 
the language used by Eusebius implies, not a knowledge of 
its contents, as Bishop Lightfoot argued, but zgnvorance of its 
method and matter. It is a serious objection to Bishop 
Lightfoot’s view that, as Zahn has pointed out, Eusebius 
gives us no further details about the work. Whether he was 
personally acquainted with the work itself or spoke merely 
from hearsay, the quotation above given makes it clear that 
we can learn very little from what he recorded, except the 
fact—and even this is important—that Tatian did compose a 
work, which was current in Eusebius’s time, and called the 
Diatessaron. The next allusion is that of Epiphanius,? who 
records that the Diatessaron Gospel was said to have been 
composed by Tatian, and that it was called by some the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Zahn explains the obvious 
mistake, which Epiphanius here records, of the identification 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Diatessaron 
by the supposition that both were considered heretical, both 
circulated in the same district, and both were in language not 
understood by, at any rate, the majority of Greek-speaking 
people, the Gospel according to the Hebrews having been 
written in Hebrew and the Diatessaron in Syriac. It was an 
easy step to identify these two works which had so much in 
common. The next reference—and the first which is at all 
precise—is found in Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus, on the 
Euphrates. There can be no doubt, from his language, that 
he had himself seen it. He says :— * 


‘Tatian composed the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, cutting 
out the genealogies and such other passages as show the Lord to 
have been born of the seed of David according to the flesh. This 
work was in use . . . among those who follow the apostolic doctrine, 


1 Hist. Eccl. iv. 29. The quotation is from Bishop Lightfoot’s trans- 
lation. 


2 Her. 46, 1. 3’ Her. Fab. i. 20, 
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as they did not perceive the mischief of the composition, but used the 
book in all simplicity on account of its brevity. And I myself found 
more than two hundred such copies held in respect in the churches 
in our parts. All these I collected and put away, and I replaced 
them by the Gospels of the four Evangelists.’ 

The points of importance in this account are that (1) a 
book going by the name of the Diatessaron is ascribed to 
Tatian ; (2) this work cut out the genealogies and other 
parts ; (3) it was in general use, as is shown by the propor- 
tion of copies found to the number of parishes ;' (4) it was 
marked by brevity. We have to pass over seven hundred 
years (deferring at present the Western evidence which we 
get in Victor of Capua) before we meet with the next 
allusion. This is as explicit as that of Theodoret. Barsalibi, 
a Syrian bishop of Amida, who lived at the end of the 
twelfth century, states in the preface to his own commentary 
on St. Mark that ‘Tatian, the disciple of Justin, selected 
and patched together from the Four Gospels, and constructed 
a Gospel which he calls Diatessaron. On this work Mar 
Ephraem wrote an exposition, and its commencement was, 
“In the beginning was the Word.”’ Barsalibi also refers to 
its reading ‘in the prophet’ at St. Mark i. 2. The evidence 
of Barsalibi is of the very highest importance inasmuch as it 
(i.) gives us the opening words of the Diatessaron ascribed to 
Tatian, and (ii.) connects a commentary on it with the name 
of Ephraem. Barhebrzus in the thirteenth century likewise 
refers to a Diatessaron, but apparently confuses it with the 
Gospel Harmony of Ammonius. In the fourteenth century 
Ebed Jesu, a Nestorian and metropolitan of Nisibis, referring 
to the Diatessaron, makes a similar mistake.2 The Abbé 
Martin * thinks, however, that Ebed Jesu had himself seen the 
Diatessaron, of which he says that the writer ‘took care to 
preserve exactly in their order the works and acts of the 
Saviour, without adding a single word of his own creation.’ 
One other interesting allusion to the Diatessaron of Tatian 
has already been referred to, viz. the Harmony of the Four 
Gospels found by Victor of Capua about the middle of the 


' The general use of @ Diatessaron is proved by the ‘ Doctrine of 
Addai,’ a “Syriac composition of the third century, which says that ‘a 
large multitude of people . . . came to the prayers of the service, and 
to the reading of the Old Testament, and the New of the Diatessaron.’ 

* See Payne Smith’s 7hesauris, s.v. OnmaZLs 

' Revue des Q. H., 1883, p. 360. This article gives a very full ac- 
count of the Eastern history of the Diatessaron. Another article from 
the same competent pen in the same periodical for 1888 deals rather with 
the Western history. Both will repay perusal. 
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sixth century, which was without the name of its author. 
After going through the references to harmonies which he 
could find, he was led to ascribe it to Tatian, a view accepted 
by most critics, now including the late Bishop of Durham, 
who had at first rejected it.! 

This was the sum of our knowledge of Tatian’s Diates- 
saron up to the time when the second of the two books at the 
head of this article was published in 1876. The time which 
this very important work took before it received the notice 
it deserved, almost justifies Dr. Wace’s assertion * that critics 
were becoming almost over-weighted by the amount of the 
material which was now being made available. The round- 
about process by which it became known is thus described by 
Professor Hemphill : 

‘Strange as it is that this Armenian edition of Ephraem’s com- 
mentary remainedso long unknown to Western scholars (z.e. from 1836, 
when the Armenian edition of Ephraem’s works was first published at 
Venice by the Mechitarist monks) even in such a frequented resort 
as Venice, it is stranger still that Moesinger’s Latin version of it, 
published in 1876, took five years to penetrate to these islands !_ Nor 
did it even cross the Alps and become known in Germany, the native 
land of its editor, till about the same time, when, having taken a voyage 
across the Atlantic, and having made the acquaintance of Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, it was by him introduced to the notice of Western Europe.’ 


And yet this was the book which Dr. Harnack so soon 
afterwards described as the most important addition to pre- 
Catholic (szc) Christian literature.* And wherein consisted 
its importance? In this, that we find here fragments of a 
harmony of the four canonical Gospels as we have them now, 
a harmony made about the year 160 A.D. The inferences 
deducible from this fact as to the date at which our four 
Gospels obtained a unique position are most important, and 
even if it could be shown that there were also floating tradi- 
tions, which took a place almost side by side with the Gospel 
records, that would in no way diminish the importance of the 
fact that these Gospels existed then pretty much as we have 
them now. 

Let us then examine more in detail the value of this 
work of Moesinger. We have already seen that Barsalibi 
and others ascribed a commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron 
to Ephraem; but it still had to be proved that the text 


' See volume of Zssays on ‘ Supernatural Religion,’ 1889. 

* See his series of articles on Tatian in the afosttor, 2nd series 
vols. ii. and iv. 

% Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, February 1881. 
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commented on agreed with what was known of Tatian, and 
also that the commentary agreed with such other works of 
Ephraem as admitted of comparison. The text commented 
on agreed at any rate with the statement that Tatian’s work 
began with the preface to St. John’s Gospel, Jz the beginning 
was the Word, while the harmony of Ammonius, as we learn 
from Eusebius’ letter to Carpian, chose St. Matthew’s narra- 
tive as its main stem. The text in Moesinger agreed again 
with the statement of Theodoret that Tatian cut out of his 
harmony the genealogies ; on this argument e sélentio how- 
ever, no great stress can be laid, as we shall see later on. 
Another important coincidence to which Moesinger drew 
attention was that throughout many expressions were met 
with which would show that the Armenian was a translation 
from the Syriac, in which language Tatian’s Diatessaron was 
probably written. Again the text contained in these excerpts 
often was in strange agreement with the oldest form of the 
Syriac version, viz. that known as the Curetonian. So 
much in regard to the fragments of the text. The com- 
mentary was shown by Moesinger to agree with the other 
writings of Ephraem,' and the allusions were also proved 
to fit in with the circumstances of the Church at the 
time when Ephraem wrote (circ. 365). The arguments would 
not be conclusive if taken alone; but they do harmonize 
so undesignedly and completely with what was known from 
other sources as to Tatian’s work, and Ephraem’s commentary 
on it, that we can hardly refuse to believe that we have the 
genuine work of Ephraem of which Barsalibi speaks. 

Let us then, assuming this, pass on to consider whether 
the value of the work has been depreciated in any way by the 
method in which it has reached us. In the first place the 
Armenian text is based on two MSS. (one of which has many 
lacune) which by a strange coincidence date from the same 
year, 1195 A.D. But, according to the judgment of the 
Mechitarist ? fathers, though the MSS. themselves are late, the 
Armenian version from the Syriac is very ancient, dating 


! Moesinger, Preface, p. vii. 

* Hemphill, /.c. p. xx, gives an extract which explains the history of 
thisterm. ‘ At the opening of the eighteenth century, an Armenian priest 
named Mechitar, passing into Italy from the Morea, established himself 
in the small island of San Lazzaro, in the lagoon of Venice, where he 
founded a community for the education of the Armenian people through 
the medium of their own language. ... A printing establishment was set 
up, where Armenian versions of European works were printed for dis- 
semination through Armenia, and San Lazzaro soon became, what it has 
ever since remained, the focus of Armenian culture.’ 
























































































































































































344 Tatian's Diatessaron. Jan. 
perhaps, as they think, from the fifth century. This state- 
ment must be taken for what it is worth, as the author of 
Supernatural Religion says in his reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Collected Essays, but the same is true in all cases where the 
question is one demanding skilled knowledge. The earlier 
the Armenian version can be placed, the more likely it is to 
be free from later Syrian corruption, the more likely it is to 
be independent of those numerous harmonies which, as the 
Abbé Martin in the articles already referred to points out, 
existed for liturgical purposes in the different branches of 
the Syrian Church. We shall be as glad, therefore, as the 
author of Supernatural Religion is sorry, to refer the Arme- 
nian translation to the fifth century, that is, to little more 
than one hundred years after Ephraem’s time. Another im- 
portant point to be noticed is that the Armenian translation 
has followed very closely the original Syriac, as is shown by 
the number of Syriac usages (as well as the frequent obscurity) 
which have been embodied in the Armenian version. 

But, though the work has been done, so far as we can 
judge, with the greatest care and regard for the letter of the 
original, it is inevitable that in passing through so many 
hands some errors should have crept in. Accordingly, those 
who use Professor Hemphill’s English translation will find a 
certain number of mistakes in rendering the Latin of Moesinger,' 
and Professor Hemphill has himself noticed one obvious error 
in the Latin of Moesinger, to which may be added another 
which has apparently escaped Professor Hemphill’s notice.’ 
Again, Moesinger has noticed cases, not only in the text of 
Ephraem’s commentary, but also in the quotations of Tatian 
on which Ephraem commented, where it is probable that a 
slight change ought to be made in the Armenian. Thus, in 
St. John xii. 47, the words quoted as Tatian’s, if literally 
translated from the Armenian, run, ‘ If anyone hear my words 
and do them not, I do not svow him. This rendering has 
no other known authority whatever, and Moesinger endorses 
Aucher’s * conjecture that the Armenian here read judge, in 
accordance with the common reading, and not £xow,a very slight 
change being sufficient to effect this.‘ In other cases, again, there 


1 Such, for example, are the mistranslations of /e/ and eazésse¢ on 
p. 48, and the omission of a certain number of passages, which Moesinger 
prints as part of the text commented on by Ephraem. 

2 He notices on p. 139 proficere an error for protcere (which Zahn 
had not noticed) ; decidit for decid7 on p. 116 may be added. 

> He was the first translator of the Armenian commentary into Latin. 
This translation Moesinger revised and published. 

* For similar variations cf Moesinger, pp. 7, 14, as to the reading in 
Luke i. 6. 
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is a difference of reading between the two MSS. on which 
Aucher’s edition of the Armenian was based.! 

Even supposing that we could reduce to a minimum, and 
practically disregard, the corruptions which have come in dur- 
ing transmission—as, indeed, when we are put on our guard by 
having them clearly stated we may—there still remain the 
initial probabilities of error, that is, difficulties we should have 
to face if we had the original MS. of the translation in our 
hands. Thus, forexample, there are cases where the red ink— 
minium (by which we infer from a note of Moesinger’s that 
the text commented on was distinguished from the com- 
mentary and Ephraem’s own quotations)—seems to have been 
wrongly used.? It is quite easy to imagine that the scribe 
would forget to change from the one kind of ink to the other, 
and such cases we find. Moreover, this distinguishing mark 
seems to have been used not only for quotations, but some- 
times also for the beginnings of chapters, or the headings 
under which the text was divided. Again, it is found some- 
times in one MS. but not in both. 

But, further, even if we could get back to Ephraem’s Syriac, 
we should not even then be sure of the zfszssima verba of Tatian’s 
text. Where the same passage is quoted more than once, the 
words used are not identical. As this is not without import- 
ance from the point of view of the textual critic some instances 
are given. In St. John i. 14, ‘ Zits Word became flesh and 
tabernacled among you, is found on p. 6, while on p. 37 it 
runs ‘ The Word became flesh and dwelt in ws. On p. 95, in 
the quotation, ‘if from this they persecute you flee again into 
another town,’ the word ‘persecute’ is rendered by ezciunt, 
evecerint, and persequentur, and ‘ from this’ is once ad hac, once 
ex tsta regione, and once ex ista civitate. On pp. 227-8 »‘ glorify’ 
is twice rendered by clarificare, and twice by glorificare j in the 
verse ‘ Glorify Thy Son that Thy Son also may glorify Thee’ 
(St. John xvii. 1), and on the same pages the words of St. 
John xvii. 5 appear as da mthi gloriam a te ex ea quam dedisti 
mihi, and also as glorifica me “ea gloria quam habuz. If we 
are to assume that ‘the Latin is an accurate and literal render- 


1 E.g. at pp. 268, 271 a/. of Moesinger’s edition. At Luke ii. 35, for 
instance, one MS. of the Armenian has twice pertransibis gladium in- 
stead of pertransibit g gladius. 

* E.g. on p. 223 a quotation from Ezek. xxiii. 45, vir ustd iudicabunt 
é0S, is printed in “spaced type, as if it were part of the text commented on. 

* Thus, on p. 51 of Moesinger, the words ordo et solemnitas aposto- 
lorum Domini appear in spaced type. Professor Hemphill, in a note on 
p. 19, gives another instance, but why should the words not have been 
‘included in T.’? 
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346 Zatian's Diatessaron. Jan, 
ing of the Armenian, not adopting a new word unless a new 
word is found in the Armenian, and if we may make a similar 
assumption (and there is no reason why we should not) in 
regard to the Armenian version of the Syriac, then we are 
left with no other possible explanation of these divergencies 
than that the quotations were made in more than one form 
in the original Syriac. That being so, we have to ask our- 
selves yet one further question. In the original Syriac are 
these variations due to Tatian or Ephraem? This it is im- 
possible to answer with certainty, but it may be pointed out, 
as a help to the answer, that an examination of Ephraem’s 
quotations shows that he was very inexact in his references, 
sometimes evidently quoting from memory, and sometimes 
being content to give the substance merely and not the 
tpsissima verba of the text. 

For all these reasons it is impossible in many cases to 
argue with certainty to the exact lines which the text of the 
Diatessaron, as represented in Ephraem’s commentary, fol- 
lowed. In very many instances, however, we have peculiarities 
of text which we have no reason to doubt were found in Tatian’s 
work. Many of these peculiarities are supported by the Cure- 
tonian version. In order to explain some it is possible that it 
may have to be assumed that Tatian used apocryphal sources, 
as well as our canonical Gospels. Among the last class may 
be placed the addition punish not after forgive and it shall 
be forgiven (unless, indeed, it is a rough equivalent for St. 
Luke’s reading yu%) xataéixafere), and the rendering ‘ He sent 
them two and two according to his own pattern.”* In St. Mat- 
thew xxi. 28-31, we find the reading corresponding to dedrepos, 
although both the Curetonian and the Arabic Diatessaron 
read otherwise. The exact text is, however, in many places 
uncertain, and the ambiguity justifies the words of Westcott 
and Hort:* ‘It is often difficult to distinguish Ephraem’s 
own (Syriac) readings from those which he found in the Syriac 
Diatessaron ; and hardly ever possible to distinguish Tatian’s 
own Greek readings from old Syriac readings introduced by 
his translator,’ 


1 This question of Ephraem’s quotations from the New Testament is 
the subject of an essay by Rev. F. H. Woods in Studia Bibiica, vol. iii., 
the proofs of which the writer has been allowed to see. 

* Hemphill suggests this ‘may be due to some mistake in the original 
adoption, or subsequent translation of Luke x. i.’ It is marked in red in 
both the Armenian MSS. 

3 Greek Test. ii. App. p. 3. Their language appears to assume that 
Tatian’s work was originally in Greek. We may notice that Ephraem 
sometimes (¢.g. Moesinger, p. 53) refers to Grecus. 
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When we pass from the text to the substance of the 
Diatessaron as contained in Ephraem’s commentary, caution 
is still necessary. In the first place, fragmentary as the 
references to Tatian are, we cannot feel justified in arguing 
from the absence of any comment of Ephraem to the absence 
of the words from Tatian’s Diatessaron. In one or two cases 
we have indications how dangerous this form of argument 
would be. Thus, we have no actual quotation from the dis- 
‘puted verses at the beginning of St. John v., and yet the 
words in Ephraem’s commentary, s¢ enim credunt per aquam 
Stloe angelum sanasse infirmum, show that he was aware of 
their presence, and they are found in the Arabic version. 
Again, in the last chapter of St. John we have no actual 
quotation from the questions to St. Peter, and yet we know 
they formed part of the text commented on from the words 
Dominus per interrogationes Simonis docuit. Harnack' was, 


- therefore, rash in his inference that there was no mention 


of the Ascension in the Diatessaron because of the difficulty 
of reconciling the accounts, and in his assumption that the 
words referring to the é««Ano’a in St. Matthew xvi. are a 
later addition to the Gospel because they are not found in 
Ephraem’s Commentary. They are, however, found in the 
Arabic version, and there zs an al/usion to the words in the 
comments of Ephraem.? Secondly, besides the danger of 
this argument e sz/entzo, it must be noticed that it is tolerably 
clear that Ephraem did not adhere strictly to the order of 
Tatian’s text. We cannot, therefore, make an inference from 
the order of Ephraem to the order in Tatian, though the dis- 
agreement is not striking enough or frequent enough to cause 
any serious difficulty, especially as the reason for the variation 
is often obvious. Sometimes a text is introduced out of its 
proper place, because of its aptness as an illustration of the 
subject under discussion. In this way St. John xv. 20, ‘If 
they have persecuted Me they will also persecute you,’ is 
introduced into the middle of the account of the Mission of 
the Twelve, because it is recalled by the words, ‘ If they perse- 
cute you from this, flee into another town.’ 

But still an examination of the fragments of Tatian’s 
text contained in Ephraem’s commentary as edited by 
Moesinger, or as now made accessible in Professor Hemphill’s 
English edition, will show that the discovery and publication 
of that commentary was a great addition to our knowledge of 
Tatian’s work. It was, if we may put aside the one notice 

1 See Tatian in Zucycl. Brit. 


? Ephraem refers (Moesinger, p. 155) to Peter as caput ecclesia. 
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of Barsalibi, to which reference has been made, the first pre- 
sentment to modern critics of the ¢ert of a work hitherto 
known only by allusions to it. Though, as we have seen, it 
left much to be desired, it afforded us very valuable evidence 
of the text of Tatian, which is of the greatest interest in 
regard to the Syriac versions and the Greek text of the middle 
of the second century. The nature of this text of Tatian 
well deserves careful study, for it presents many peculiarities, 
some common to him and the Curetonian, some found also 
in the Peshitto. These have been examined and carefully 
tabulated by Zahn! in his elaborate monograph on Tatian, and 
some of his conclusions have been discussed more recently 
by Baethgen? in his valuable introduction to his attempt 
to reproduce the Greek text underlying the Curetonian ver- 
sion. Some of the peculiar readings, and their relation to 
the Curetonian and Peshitto versions (and also to the Arabic 
version of the Diatessaron which we are about to notice), will 
be found in an appendix at the end of Professor Hemphill’s 
edition.’ One of the most important of the general questions 
raised by these readings is as to the priority of Tatian’s 
version to the Curetonian. Baethgen has proved by argu- 
ments, which have induced Zahn to alter his previous conclu- 
sions, that Tatian’s Diatessaron was prior to the Curetonian. 
If this be so, the Diatessaron will be of peculiar interest as 
the first Syriac version of the Gospels, and one of the 
earliest attempts—perhaps the earliest—to translate the 
original Greek text of the New Testament for the benefit of 
people speaking other languages. 

But, though for purposes of textual criticism these questions 
are of primary importance, they sink into insignificance by the 
side of those other questions in regard to the historical value 
and composition of our Gospels which have been so violently 
discussed in the last fifty years. Some of the theories which 
have been maintained would be entirely disproved by the dis- 
covery of a full harmony of our four canonical Gospels, dating 
from the time of Tatian. It is this fact which gives such import- 
ance to the publication which appears first on the list of books 
at the head of this article. This book professes to be nothing 
less than a complete reproduction (not, of course, in the original 

' Forschungen zur Geschichte des N.T. Canons, Theil i. (Erlangen, 1881). 

* Evangelienfragmente, &c. (Kiel, 1885). 

5 It should be borne in mind, however, that Professor Hemphill only 
follows English translations in his quotations of these Syriac versions, 
and that the table is by no means exhaustive or methodical in its division 


of the different classes of readings. Some illustrations of the various 
readings will be found at the end of this article. 
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language) of the text of Tatian’s Diatessaron. The important 
point to be noticed is that while the publication of Ephraem’s 
‘Commentary only gave us fragments of Tatian’s text, because 
many verses would be passed over without comment, in this 
Arabic version we have a continuous text. We can, there- 
fore, argue from this book as to the order in which Tatian’s 
Diatessaron gave the different events of the Gospel narrative, 
‘and we may also use with less danger the argument e sz/entio 
to which reference has already been made. It is also pro- 
bable that Lagarde, in his original examination of one of the 
MSS. on which this book is based, underestimated its value 
for purposes of textual criticism ; for, while there can be no 
doubt that in many places it has been conformed to the or- 
‘dinary Peshitto version, there are also many places which 
retain peculiar readings not found in that version, which, 
though they may have been introduced later, are probably 
original.' 

Ciasca’s complete edition of the Diatessaron is based 
on two MSS. The one is an Arabic MS. in the Vatican 
of the twelfth century, which had been long known to 
scholars. Lagarde intended to publish it, but perhaps for 
the reason given above thought it unimportant. He did, 
however, publish a specimen of it. Ciasca had already ? given 
an account of it, dealing with some’of the special points of 
interest, as, for instance, the internal evidence of its being 
based on a Syriac original, and trying to explain some of the 
difficulties which seemed to point to its not being Tatian’s 
work, as, for example, the apparent commencement with 
St. Mark i. 1, in opposition to Barsalibi’s statement, now sup- 
ported by Ephraem’s Commentary, that it began with St. 
John i. 1. Owing to the delay in its publication Ciasca was 
enabled to add the evidence of a second MS. of this Arabic 
version of the Diatessaron, which, though of later date, being 
of the fourteenth century, showed that some of the difficulties 
which had been dealt with by Ciasca were really due to in- 
terpolations and alterations from which it was in its original 
form free. This second MS. was sent to Rome by its Coptic 
possessor, and presented to the Borgian library there. On 


1 The writer of this article, through ignorance of Arabic, is compelled 
‘to base his arguments only on Ciasca’s Latin version. As to the close- 
ness of this translation he has, besides Ciasca’s statement in his preface, 
the authority of the Abbé Martin in an article already quoted. Though 
a dangerous method when applied to the mznuti@ of textual criticism—as 
used by Tischendorf, for example, in regard to the Syriac versions—it is 
harmless when used only for points where there can be no doubt. 

2 In Pitra’s Analecta Sacra, vol. iv. 
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these two MSS. Ciasca based his very important edition of 
the Arabic Diatessaron, which, with a brief introduction and 
a literal Latin translation, enabling the book to be more 
widely used, he published in 1888. These two MSS. agree 
on the whole very well, but differ in regard to such points as 
the interpolations just noticed. The Arabic version which 
they represent was, as we learn from the Borgian MS., made 
from the Syriac at the beginning of the eleventh century by 
one Abu-l-pharag Abdullah Ben-at-Tib. This work is not, 
however, mentioned among the many other Arabic works 
which are ascribed to this man. The Syriac MS., on which 
the Arabic version was based, appears to have been of the 
ninth century, for a note at the end of the same Borgian 
MS. says that the Syriac MS. was written by Isa-ben-Ali 
Almotattabbeb, a disciple of Honain ben Ishac—who died in 
873. The statement that it was a translation from the Syriac 
is confirmed by the internal evidence already alluded to. 

The difficulties which seemed to prevent the identification 
of the Arabic version (as known from the Vatican MS.) with 
the Diatessaron of Tatian were removed by the evidence 
afforded by the second MS. that these were really no part of 
the original version, but later accretions. The Vatican MS. 
appeared to begin with St. Mark i. 1.' Ciasca had sug- 
gested that this was a note of ascribe referring to the contents 
which had never really been part of the Diatessaron. This 
suggestion the Borgian MS. confirms. The Vatican MS. con- 
tains the genealogies. This is contrary to what Theodoret, 
in a passage already quoted, says of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
and no allusion to them is found in Ephraem’s Commentary. 
The Borgian MS. puts them at the end with the title Lzder 
Generationis Jesu, first that of St. Matthew and then that of 
St. Luke, and it is probable that they were found in that 
position in the Syriac MS.,as the note saying the version was 
made from the Syriac comes after, and therefore would 
include them. 

Apart from these difficulties, there is no reasonable doubt 
from the almost entire identity of order in Ciasca’s version 
and in Ephraem’s commentary that they represent the same 
work ; though, as Lagarde noticed, the text of the Arabic, or 
rather perhaps of the Syriac from which the Arabic was 
translated, has been conformed to the Peshitto version, so that 
for purposes of textual criticism the Arabic version has lost 
some, at any rate, of its value. 

We propose then, assuming that in the Arabic we have 

! See Zahn, /.c. p. 295 ; Pitra, iv. 468. 
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substantially the work of Tatian, to illustrate the character of 
the harmony, and the treatment of some harmonistic difficul- 
ties which Tatian consciously or unconsciously adopted, in 
order to draw attention to the interesting character of the 
work, and if possible invite a fuller and more thorough study 
of it. This will require only Professor Hemphill’s small and 
very useful edition, and Tischendorf’s Synopsis Evangelica. 
It will be useful to give one or two specimens just to indicate 
the general character of the work.. Theodoret’s assertion that 
the work was used on account of its brevity may be mislead- 
ing, unless it be remembered that the brevity is only such as 
is compatible with the insertion of every detail of a narrative 
by whatever Evangelist it be recorded. As the first specimen 
of Tatian’s work we will give his account of the Temptation, 
placing after each piece the name of the Evangelist from whom 
it is taken, that it may be at once seen what a conglomeration 
of narratives is presented :— 


‘And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from Jordan (Luke), 
and immediately the spirit driveth him into the wilderness (Mark) to 
be tempted by the devil (Matt.), and he was with the wiid beasts 
(Mark), and having fasted forty days and forty nights ( Matt.) he ate 
nothing in those days (Luke), and afterwards he hungered (Matt.), 
and when the tempter came to him he said, If thou art the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread. And he answered 
and said, It is written man does not live by bread alone but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. Then the devil 
taketh him up into the holy city, and set him ona pinnacle of the 
temple, and says to him if thou art the Son of God cast thyself down, 
for it is written that he shall give his angels charge concerning thee, 
and in their hands they shall bear thee, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written again 
thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God (Matt.) ; but the devil took 
him to a high mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them (Matt.) in a moment of time (Luke), 
and the devil said to him, I will give thee all this power, and the 
glory of it, for it has been given me, and to whomsoever I will I give 
it. If thou therefore wilt worship me all shall be thine. And Jesus 
answered and said to him (Luke), Get thee behind me Satan (Matt.), 
for it is written thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve (Luke) ; and when the devil had ended all the 
temptation he departed from him for a season (Luke), and behold 
angels came and ministered unto him’ (Matt.). 


To this let us add such fragments of the same narrative as 
we have in Moesinger’s edition of Ephraem’s Commentary, in 
order that we may use them for purposes of illustration and 
comparison :— 
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‘Immediately the Holy Spirit led him forth into the desert, that 
he might be tempted by the devil (p. 42, and again with a slight 
variation p. 43), and after he fasted forty days he desired to eat (p. 
44)—command these stones to become bread (pp. 44, 47, and p. 46, 
‘If thou art the Son of God command these stones to become bread 
this moment ’)—he led him forth, and placed him above a corner of 
the temple (p. 44)—Cast thyself downwards to the earth, because it 
is written that they shall guard thee lest at any time thy foot strike 
against a stone (p. 44). Again he took him, and led him to a moun- 
tain very high, and saith to him, Mine are all kingdoms (p. 45) ; to 
me it has been given (7d.). I have power over all these things ; thou 
wilt fall on thy face, and worship me prostrate (7d.). Not by bread 
alone does man live, but by every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God (p. 46)—he departed from him for a certain time (p. 
49). Get behind me Satan (7d.)—angels came and ministered to 
him’ (zd.). 

These two extracts will enable the reader to see at a 
glance the nature of the material afforded by the two books. 
It will be perceived at once that the object of Tatian was to 
accumulate the details given by the different records. This 
is especially seen in the verses which connect the narratives 
of different events together, in which the Evangelists vary as 
to the circumstances under which a miracle was performed, 
or the effect which the miracle produced, while the main 
body of the narrative follows one or other account, except 
where some additional detail has to be inserted. Of this, 
perhaps, a better instance will be found in the conclusion of 
the account of the healing of the paralytic : 


‘And immediately he arose, and took up the bed and went forth 
before them all (Mark ii. 12 a), and he went to his own house glorifying 
God (Luke v. 25 4) ; and the multitudes seeing it were afraid (Matt. 
ix. 8a), for fear seized them (Luke v. 26 a), and they glorified God 
who had given such power to men (Matt. ix. 84), saying, we have 
seen strange things to-day (Luke v. 264), the like of which we never 
saw (Mark ii. 12 ¢).’ 


To return, however, to the narrative of the Temptation. 
Besides the general form of the narrative, we may notice one 
or two peculiarities of reading interesting in regard to textual 
criticism. Thus, both Ephraem and the Arabic version have 
‘does man live,’ while Tischendorf gives no variant either in 
St. Matthew or in St. Luke for the future {joera:. Again, 
the Arabic version appears to read ‘the glory of zt’ instead 

1 See pp. 42-9, and Hemphill’s edition, pp. 6-7. Professor Hemphill 
does not give the quotations in Ephraem’s order, but in that of the Bible. 
He omits Matt. iv., 1d between Mark i. 12, 134, and, following Ciasca, 
gives Luke iv. 5 as the source of the beginning of the third temptation, 
whereas it really seems to be Matt. iv. 3. 
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of ‘them, for which there is no variant recorded by Tischen- 
dorf at St. Luke iv. 6. If we compare the Arabic version 
and Ephraem we find a number of variants. Thus, the 
Arabic inserts ‘and forty nights, which Ephraem’s text 
omits. This may be an instance in which Ephraem preserves 
the original text of Tatian, as the Curetonian likewise omits 
the words, perhaps for harmonistic reasons. Again, the 
Arabic has nothing to render Aéav in the phrase iynddv 
Alay, while Ephraem’s text seems to contain it. If we leave 
the Arabic and pass to the textual peculiarities of Ephraem’s 
account, we shall get illustrations of the difficulty of using it 
with certainty. Thus, in the first sentence, there is a slight 
difference of order which ought to correspond to a difference 
in order in the Syriac. We find on p. 42, statim spiritus 
sanctus eduxit cum in desertum, and on p. 43, eduxit eum 
Spiritus sanctus in desertum. Again, if we had had the words 
dic lapidibus istis ut pants fiant, as on p. 44, we might have 
been tempted to say that Tatian omitted the words ‘if thou 
art the Son of God’; this we are prevented from doing by 
the repetition of the quotation with these words and also 
‘this moment’ on p. 47. We are thus warned of the danger 
of the argument e sé/entio. The last variant we have noticed 
is, perhaps, an instance of quotation from memory, as the 
addition of ‘this moment’ has no other support from MSS. or 
versions. Similar peculiarities, unsupported by other evidence, 
are the addition of ‘to the earth’ after ‘downwards’ (unless 
it be a mistranslation of évred@ev found in St. Luke’s narra- 
tive), the form of the expressions ‘ it is written that they shall 
guard thee’ and ‘I have power over all these things,’ and the 
addition of ‘ prostrate’ after ‘ worship me’ (for reo@v has been 
already translated). 

Leaving now the narrative of the Temptation, let us 
examine Tatian’s Diatessaron as a harmony (i) in regard to 
the order in which it records the events of our Lord’s life, 
(ii) in regard to the way in which it deals with some of the 
well-known differences between the Synoptic accounts which 
have caused difficulties in the many attempts that have been 
made to form a complete harmony, (iii) in regard to the 
verbal variations. 

There is no doubt that Tatian felt small scruple in moving 
the different pieces of the Gospel record about, so as to make 
them fall into what seemed to him the most suitable combina- 
tion. For example, the general statements which occur so 
frequently in St. Matthew, e.g. iv. 24, ix. 35, he moves at will, 
thus Matthew ix. 35 immediately precedes iv. 24, and is put in 
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connexion with similar general statements, e.g. Luke iv. 43, 
Mark i. 39 6, and Luke iv. 14 6. He was equally bold in 
altering the connexion where that connexion forms a diffi- 
culty. An example is the well-known difficulty which exists in 
harmonizing the accounts of our Lord’s infancy in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. In Tatian the account of the Purification at 
Jerusalem, Luke ii. 1-39, follows on Matthew i. 25, and pre- 
cedes the visit of the Magi in St. Matthew ii. In that case 
Luke ii. 39 is a difficulty, as it knows nothing of the flight 
into Egypt. This difficulty Tischendorf avoids by putting 
the verse after St. Matthew ii., but Tatian solves it by boldly 
altering St. Matthew ii. 1 from ‘When Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem in the days of Herod the king there came,’ &c., 
into ‘ After these things came’ &c. If such alterations are 
allowed, a harmony becomes a comparatively easy work. A 
similar avoidance of a difficulty in connexion by an alteration, 
intentional or unintentional, of the text occurs at St. John 
iv. 44, where in place of the difficult yap we find in the trans- 
lation of the Arabic ‘ Jesus aw¢em testatus fuerat.’ Sometimes, 
again, Tatian repeats a verse at two different places if it helps 
to make a connexion clear ; thus, St. Mark xiv. 59 appears 
twice as also does St. John v. 1.! Sometimes his alteration 
seems clearly due to a wish to put together events similar in 
their teaching. It seems clear from the fact that we have 
such ‘headings’ marked in red ink, that they were found in 
Tatian’s text on which Ephraem commented. Such divisions 
would be quite in keeping with the didactic purpose for 
which the harmony was probably intended. This will explain 
the position of the parables of Dives and Lazarus, of the 
Pharisee and Publican, of the Judge and the Importunate 
Widow, which are all introduced where the narrative receives 
illustration from them.” 

But, though none of the classes we have as yet mentioned 
can be recorded as scientific harmonistic attempts at orderly 
arrangement, we do find such cases. For example, the fourth 
chapter of St. Luke is well divided in this respect. Luke iv. 
14-21 is put earlier by Tatian than, for example, by Tischen- 
dorf, and is connected with St. John’s account of the miracle at 
Cana. <A break is made before Luke iv. 23, and the narra- 
tive which follows is put later in connexion with the visit to 
Nazareth mentioned at the end of St. Matthew xiii. It will 
be noticed that this explains the difficulty which some have 
felt as to the words (Luke iv. 23) ‘ Whatsoever we have heard 


' See Hemphill, § 147, and Ciasca, pp. 39, 53. 
* Cf. Hemphill, §§ go-3, 108. 
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done in Capernaum do also here in thy country,’ although 
St. Luke has as yet recorded no miracles at Capernaum. The 
simplest explanation, no doubt, is to be found in the fact that 
the Gospels clearly state that they are not a complete record of 
our Lord’s life, but if that does not satisfy anyone, probably 
Tatian’s solution is as good as can be offered. Sometimes it 
is not easy to explain the reason for Tatian’s variation. Why, 
for example, does he place our Lord’s interview with the 
woman of Samaria, recorded in St. John iv., on the way down 
from Galilee, as he clearly does by inserting it after Mark vii. 
30-1? Why, again, does he put the incident which relates 
the Samaritan want of hospitality and Peter and John’s 
wish to call down fire in consequence (Luke ix. 51-6), 
not at our Lord’s first departure from Galilee on his 
last journey to Jerusalem, but in connexion with the 
visit to Ephraim, which St. John records after the raising 
of Lazarus. He is not alone in his reference of the first 
cleansing of the Temple to our Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem, 
but we are not aware that our Lord’s interview with Nico- 
demus has been put so late by anyone else. Indeed, the way 
in which Nicodemus is mentioned without introduction in 
St. John vii. 50 rather points to an earlier acquaintance with 
our Lord. Tatian was clearly influenced by ideas of historical 
accuracy when he transferred the passage in St. Mat- 
thew xxvii. 3-10, which relates Judas’ despair at our Lord’s 
condemnation and his consequent action, from its position in 
our Gospels, and put it after St. John xix. 16, z.e. after Pilate’s 
final condemnation of Jesus. He perhaps thought that till 
then the carexpi@n of St. Matthew xxvii. 3 was not accurately 
used. But a similar consideration should have prevented him 
putting the paragraph, Luke vi. 14 6-22, before St. Matthew iv. 
17 a, ao TOTe Hp~EaTo O “Inaods x.7-r., for as we see froma 
comparison with St. Matthew xvi. 21 the Evangelist’s use of 
np€aro is clearly emphatic (and not like that of St. Luke), 
and should therefore stand at the commencement of our 
Lord’s ministry. Our conclusion then as to the first of the 
points in regard to Tatian’s Diatessaron as a harmony, viz. 
the order of his narrative, must be that as a chronological 
arrangement we cannot follow it, seeing that the arrangement 
he seems to have aimed at was more logical than chrono- 
logical, and the method he adopted too drastic. At the same 
time it is always deserving of attention. 

His treatment of harmonistic difficulties, which was the 
second class of instances to be noticed is not valuable in the 
composition of a harmony such as modern criticism endea- 
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vours to frame, because, as we have seen, Tatian’s compilation 
was intended to be inclusive, and not exclusive, and so when 
the Evangelists seem at variance with each other, Tatian’s 
endeavour is not to select one, but if possible to include the 
versions of the story contained in all, even when the result is 
an incongruity. For example, in the account of the Cruci- 
fixion, St. Matthew’s statement (xxvii. 44) that both thieves 
reviled our Lord on the Cross is immediately followed by St. 
Luke’s account of the same in which, as is well known, it is 
stated that ove only of the thieves reviled our Lord, and was 
rebuked for so doing by the other. In regard to the angels 
who appeared after our Lord’s Resurrection, the account in 
the Diatessaron gives first St. Matthew xxviii. 5, where one 
angel is mentioned as addressing the women, then St. Luke 
xxiv. 4, where two men in white are said to have appeared. 
In two other passages where numerical difficulties occur, the 
account of the Gadarene demoniac and blind man at Jericho, 
he keeps one with St. Mark and St. Luke instead of two with 
St. Matthew. Similarly where a difficulty comes from the 
fact that words or deeds are in one account assigned to dif- 
ferent agents from those given in another Evangelist, Tatian, 
if possible, combines the accounts. Thus, in St. Matthew’s 
account of the healing of the centurion’s servant at Caper- 
naum, the request is said to have been made by the cen- 
turion in person (Matt. viii. 5), while St. Luke states that the 
centurion sent elders of the Jews who pleaded his cause with 
our Lord, ‘saying, that he was worthy for whom thou shalt 
do this.’ Here Tatian, both in Ephraem’s commentary and 
with slight variation also in the Arabic version, combines 
the two, ‘ He came with the elders of the people’ (Arabic—of 
the Jews) ‘and besought him,’ &c. An exactly similar case 
occurs in regard to the question about fasting in St. Matt. 
ix. 14 and the parallel accounts. Among the most interesting 
things which we learn from this harmony is the fact now 
clear from the Arabic version that Tatian did not regard Levi 
and Matthew as the same individual. After the call of St. 
Matthew (Hemphill, § 21), we have the account of the healing 
of Peter’s mother-in-law, and of our Lord’s ministrations 
through the country. Then later we have the call of Levi, 
as given in St. Mark ii. 14 ff. It is interesting to compare 
with this what Origen says on the point. He clearly seems 
not to have regarded Levi as one of the Twelve.' 

The last class of variations which remain to be noticed 
are verbal differences between the Synoptic accounts. Here, 

1 See Westcott and Hort, Greek Testament, ii. App. pp. 12, 24. 
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again, for the same reason as before, viz. that his object is to 
give as full an account as possible, he is not a very useful 
guide. Thus he gives the actual expressions of one Evan- 
gelist even when they add little to those of another which he 
has already given. Thus, after od« 70éAncev eiv of St. Matt. 
xxvii. 34 0, he adds, ds 82 ov« ZkaBev of St. Mark xv. 33¢; 
after St. Matt. xiii. 22 a, he adds St. Mark iv. 194. Similarly, 
where St. Matthew has (xxiv. 51 a) ‘shall give him his portion 
pera Tov vTroKpiT@v, and St. Luke (xx. 46) peta tov atrictor, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron combines them ‘ with the hypocrites and 
with the unbelievers.’ But in this class also we have at least 
one interesting case to notice. In the accounts given by St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke of the sending out of the 
twelve, St. Matthew and St. Luke say they are not to take a 
pa8sov (Matt. x. 10, Lk. ix. 3), while in St. Mark this is allowed 
(Mk. vi. 8, a pmdéev aipwow zis oddv ei wh paBSov povor). 
Now this discrepancy is avoided both in the Armenian (and 
so Ephraem’s commentary also expressly explains it) and in 
the Arabic by using different words. They are not to take 
‘baculum,’ but they may take ‘ virgam.’ 

We have now given illustrations, which might be multi- 
plied, of the way in which this earliest harmony deals with 
some of the questions that present themselves. It only 
remains to point out some of the peculiarities of reading 
which make these two books—the Latin translation of the 
Armenian version of Ephraem’s commentary on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron and the Arabic version of the Diatessaron itself— 
particularly interesting to the student of the textual criticism 
of the New Testament. 

We have already said that the number of languages 
through which we have to pass before we get the zpsissima 
verba of Tatian makes exact conclusions on small points always 
uncertain. It is probable that only in the quotations made 
by Aphraates do we get Tatian’s Diatessaron in the original 
language, and it has been doubted whether here, too, some 
other authority besides the Diatessaron is not necessary to 
explain all the phenomena of the quotations.' The question 
of the relation of the Curetonian to Tatian has to be settled 
by such small points, involving peculiarities of Syriac idiom 
and the like. This has been fully discussed, as we have 


1 See on Aphraates’ quotations Zahn, /.c. p. 72, and Sasse’s mono- 
graph. Mr. Woods, reviewing Dr. Bert’s edition of Aphraates’s Homilies 
in Gebhardt and Harnack’s ‘ Texte und Untersuchungen’ in the Classical 
Review, thinks the phenomena of his quotations are not explained by a 
use of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
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remarked, by Zahn and Baethgen in the two books already 
referred to.' But it will be interesting just to enumerate some 
of the most striking readings in Tatian’s text, as contained in 
Ephraem’s commentary, and also in the Arabic version. Many 
of those in the first class must be referred to Ephraem’s loose 
method of quotation, and in this way will probably be explained 
almost all readings which find no support outside Ephraem’s 
commentary. Thus the inversion on p. 94, ‘harmless as 
doves and wise as serpents,’ must be attributed to a slip of 
the memory ; on p. 88, ‘ Believe, and thy daughter shall live, 
is only an equivalent for the Greek of Luke viii. 50 (and the 
parallel in Mark v. 36). The demoniac spirit of Matt. xii. 22 
is ‘blind and dumb’; in Tatian this becomes ‘ deaf and dumb 
and blind ’—this is supported by some Latin versions, see 
Tischendorf, ad /oc.—and ‘hearing, speech, and sight’ are 
restored to him ; so, too, in the Curetonian. Plurals and sin- 
gulars are confused: thus in Mark iii. 39 ‘guilty of szus' 
appears for aiwviov awaptypartos ; in Mark v. 29 ‘cured from 
her torments’ is the equivalent of tata amo Tis udoteyos; 
and, per contra, in Matt. xv. 27 the singular ‘from their 
master’s table’ here only appears as a rendering of dao rijs 
tparétns Tov Kupiwv ai’t@v. Sometimes the rendering is 
clearly only an explanation of the Greek: thus,in St. Matt, 
XX. 15, év rots éuots is explained as ‘in my own Aouse,’ and 
the similar expression in St. Luke ii. 49, év tots Tod matpds pou, 
is similarly explained. Curious additions, not of any special 
importance, are such as we get in Luke ix. 35, ‘ hear him, and 
ye shall live’; and Luke xx. 34, ‘the /fu//-grown sons of this 
world’; John i. 48, ‘an Israelite scrzbe in whom is no guile’; 
John ii. 5, ‘what sy son saith to you.’ More noticeable are the 
renderings, ‘He sent them two and two according to his own 
pattern, Matt. x. i.; ‘punish not; in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; ‘a Saviour which is Christ of the Lord, Luke ii. 11— 
this rendering is found elsewhere only in the Jerusalem Syriac 
——‘lest thou have need of someone else,’ John v. 14 (perhaps 
due, as Zahn says, to a corruption of the Greek). Many 
readings Ephraem’s commentary ascribes to Tatian’s text, 
which are characteristic of the Curetonian version, eg. St 
Matt. i. 18,25 ; St. Matt. xi. 52; St. John i. 3-4, though some- 
times he has a Peshitto reading where the Curetonian differs, 
as in Luke vii. 45, where the Peshitto (and Arabic) support 


T See supra, p. 348. 

2 It seems probable from Ephraem’s comment, ‘2m fine quasi sigillum 
hoc dictt mortui surgunt,’ that Tatian here had the text in the order in 
which it is found in the Curetonian, not as in the ordinary text. 
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ag’ 4s eto Gev, which is the text commented on by Ephraem, 
while the Curetonian supports aq’ %js eiciXOov. Two most 
peculiar cases we have in St. Matt. xxi. 31 and St. John iii. 13. 
In both cases the text preserved in Ephraem’s commentary is 
opposed to the evidence of doth the Peshitto and the Cure- 
tonian. In the first instance it supports the reading devrepos, 
while both Syriac versions support wp@Tos; in the second 
case it omits any reference to the words o dv é T@ ovpava, 
some equivalent for which is found in both versions. 

If we turn to the Arabic we may notice first some cases 
where the text may have been altered into conformity with the 
Peshitto version, and where, at any rate, the peculiar readings 
found in Tatian are not kept. Thus in St. Matt. i. 18, 25, the 
readings which Baethgen notices as showing an encratite ten- 
dency in Tatian, also found in the Curetonian, have disap- 
peared ; in St. Luke v. 7 we find almost (pene mergerentur), 
which has no place in the Curetonian ; in Luke v. 10 we find 
ad vitam inserted as in the Peshitto ; in Luke vii. 35 we have 
‘all her children’ as in the Peshitto, and in Matt. xi. 23 we 
appear to have the reading 7 iwweica, while the Curetonian 
apparently supports yu) tywOynon. On the other hand, we 
may notice at least one case where the Arabic preserves a 
Curetonian reading (found also in Ephraem), viz. in Luke xi. 
52, ‘hid the keys of knowledge,’ where the Peshitto supports 
the ordinary reading jpate. Of course there are cases where 
it agrees with both the Peshitto and Curetonian, as in the 
order ‘gold, myrrh, and frankincense’ (Matt. ii. 11), and the 
reading ésroie (Mark vi. 20). Sometimes the rendering is 
wrong, though it clearly does not represent a varia /ectio in 
the Greek, as, for example, in Matt. xi. 22, Luke x. 12 avexto- 
Tepov Zotar appears as reguies erit in die judicii ; similarly in 
Matt. xxvii. 9 7x pretium inclyti was no doubt intended 
to represent tiny tod Tetywnuévov. In St. Mark vi. 19 
did evitabat translate évetyev, and if so by what process 
was the result attained ? 

We have many instances which go to show that if Tatian 
was content (as he very well may have been, though for purposes 
of textual criticism we must regretfully admit the possibility) 
to reproduce in his Diatessaron merely the substance of the 
gospels he used, and did not hesitate to make additions which 
he thought helpful, these peculiarities have been faithfully 
preserved in the Arabic text, when the temptation to assimila- 
tion with the ordinary text cannot have been small. Among 


additions we may notice at Mark ii. 25 zz antiguis, Matt. x. 


29 im caupona, at Matt. xi. 22 vodis posthabitis, and among 
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sense-renderings Luke xix. 34, xxi. 38. In Luke xiv. 33 we 
have a needless amplification : ‘So let each of you think who 
wishes to be my disciple, for if he shall, &c.; in Luke xxiii. 
21 the words, ‘and release unto us Barabbas’ are added. It 
is not clear how the Greek allowed of the translations ‘ ye 
devour widows’ houses on account of your long prayers’ 
(Matt. xxiii. 14); ‘So that nothing on earth can become so 
white’ (Mark ix. 2); ‘for fear which shall come upon the 
earth’ (Luke xxi. 26); ‘took a reed from his hand’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 30). The renderings of Matt. xxiii. 34, ‘ behold / the 
wisdom of God send to you, and Luke xxii. 37, ‘/ shall be 
reckoned with the transgressors,’ are also noticeable. In 
Luke iv. 27 Naaman is called ‘the Nabatzan,’ and in John v. 
2 the pool is referred to as ‘a place prepared for baptism’ (so 
far agreeing with the Peshitto) called in the Hebrew Bethar- 
rahmat (Peshitto Bethchesda). The last three instances we 
give as puzzles to the Arabic, Syriac, or Greek scholar, for 
they must represent a corruption in one of these languages. 
The Latin version of the Arabic runs in Luke xxi. 35, esa 
enim tanquam ictus (Greek, rayis) percutiet omnes ; in Matt. 
xxiii. 24, ornantes (Greek, catamivovtes) camelum ; in Matt. 
xxiv. 8 inztium inundationum (Greek, wdivwv). How did 
these curious renderings find a place? There are, no doubt, 
many other points to attract the textual critic, but it is hoped 
that those that have been given may direct attention to the 
interest, if not the importance, of the study of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, in the form in which it is now available: For 
this purpose of course the full text, as contained in Ciasca’s 
edition, will be necessary. But really more important is 
the other use which can be made of Tatian’s Diates- 
saron as a harmony of the Gospels, the first of the 
numerous similar compilations of the whole or parts of the 
Gospel narrative used by the various Syrian Churches.’ 
It is important for us, because, even if it be true that ‘neither 
in the harmony itself nor in the supposed commentary of 
Ephraem Syrus is the name of any of the Evangelists men- 
tioned, and much less is there any information given as to 
their personality, character, or trustworthiness,’? yet still we 
have in the transmitted work evidence which can hardly be 
disputed of the use of our four Canonical Gospels (and 
probably of no other authorities), and that at a time when to 


1 See Martin, /.c., who has gone at length into the different kinds of 
Lesno (or collections of fragments) in use by the Syrian Church. 

2 Author of Supernatural Religion—reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Collected 
Essays. 
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have found the names of the Evangelists would have been 
almost proof that the compilation was of later date than 
Tatian.! The discovery and publication of this work may 
therefore be regarded as one of the most important among 
the many additions that have been made to our knowledge 
of early Christian literature ; and the hope may be expressed 
that in some of those Eastern monasteries and libraries, from 
which we have in recent years derived so much, we may yet 
find the Diatessaron of Tatian in its original language.? 














ArT. V.—GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 









1. Les Luttes Religieuses en France au Seisiéme Sieécle. 

VICOMTE DE MEAUX. (Paris, 1879.) 

2. La Réforme et la Politique Francaise en Europe jusqu’a la 
Paix de Westphalie. Parle méme. (Paris, 1889.) 

3. L’Amiral de Coligny et les Guerres de Religion au Seiziéme 

Sicle. Par C. BUET. (Paris, 1884.) 


Par le 















DURING the early stages of the Reformation in France the 
French Protestants had no fixed body of doctrine, no name, 
no ecclesiastical organization. Their scattered congregations 
were without union or cohesion. In the world of thought 
Calvin’s logical genius gave them a community of religious 
ideas, a name, and a constitution. Twenty-five years after 
the publication of the /mstitution Chrétienne (1535) Coligny 
organized them as a political power and disciplined them as 
a military force. In the active life of French Protestantism 
he was from 1560 to 1572 the soul of the Reformed move- 
ment. He lived in an atmosphere of passion and prejudice. 
Yet, though scarcely a lovable man, he passed through life 
not only respected but trusted both by friends and foes. St.- 
Simon, Bossuet, Voltaire, unite in praise of his character. 
St.-Simon*® says that Henry IV. was 


‘the pupil of the wisest and most honest man of his age, Gaspard 


' The names of the Evangelists from whom the different parts are 
taken ave found in the Arabic MSS., but are often wrongly given, and 
are clearly glosses of some scribe, which had no place in Tatian’s work 
as originally compiled. 
2 The writer of this article had hoped that the catalogue (in Armenian’ 
of the library at Etchmiadzin recently made accessible might have con ; 
tained something of interest in this respect, but he is assured by an 
Armenian scholar that there is nothing. 
3 Parallile des trots premiers Rois Bourbons. 
VOL. XXXI.— NO. LXII. 3 
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‘de Coligny, the greatest captain of his generation, superior to all his 
contemporaries in turning defeat to his own advantage and in re- 
viving the spirit of his followers after the heaviest reverses ; the man 
who was best able to hold his party together and to secure it against 
every element of division ; the most disinterested and prudent of 
chiefs, the beloved and respected leader of the party of which he was 
ever the soul and the strength; the one man who knew how to 
command the aid of foreigners and the esteem of opponents, the 
man who was most highly valued and admired for his virtues. Happy 
prince to have been trained under the most prudent of captains, the 
wisest and worthiest man of his time.’ 


Bossuet ! says that ‘every attempt to decry the Admiral only 
made his memory more illustrious.’ Voltaire? celebrates his 
death in lines which are inscribed in the chapel where his re- 
mains at length found a rest :* 


‘Ce héros malheureux sans armes et sans défense, 
Voyant qu'il faut périr, et périr sans vengeance, 
Voulut mourir du moins comme il avait vécu, 
Avec toute sa gloire et toute sa vertu.’ 


The public life of Coligny conveniently falls into three 
periods—(1) his youth (1517-1542), coinciding with the rise 
of French Protestantism under Francis I., by whose policy 
the new movement was alternately encouraged, ignored, and 
persecuted ; (2) his military career against the foreign enemies 
of France (1542-1559), coinciding with the expansion of Cal- 
vinism and the‘ Age of the Martyrs’ under Henry II. ; (3) his 
career as the political and military leader of the Huguenots 
(1559-1572), coinciding with the period of armed resistance, 
the first three religious wars, and the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. To the history of the Protestant Reformation in 
France and in Europe generally the Vicomte de Meaux has 
devoted his considerable literary talents. He writes avowedly 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint. But his tone is uni- 
formly moderate, and his criticisms are at once acute and 
impartial. No coreligionist of Coligny could desire more 
generous treatment for the career of his hero than it receives 
from the Vicomte de Meaux. 

The family of Coligny derives its name from the ancient 
town of Coligny, which stands on a slope of a well-wooded 
hill at the foot of the Jura mountains, on the boundary’ of 
Bresse and Franche-Comté. Its members were originally 
subjects of the dukes of Savoy and not of the kings of 

France. It was not till 1437, that William II., Seigneur de 
' Abrégé a’ Histoire de France, \iv. xvii. 2 Henriade. 
Lenoir, Musée des Monuments Frangais, tome iv. p. 20. 
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Coligny, married Catharine Lourdin de Saligny, widow of 
Jean II. Lourdin de Saligny, and daughter and sole heiress 
of Jeanne Braque, Dame de Chatillon-sur-Loing. Their eldest 
son, Jean III., Seigneur de Coligny, Andelot, and Chatillon, 
was the first of the family who fixed his residence in France. 
He fought for Louis XI. against Charles the Bold, and left 
two sons, Jacques II. and Gaspard I. Jacques II. was killed 
by the side of Bayard at the siege of Ravenna in 1512, and 
Gaspard I. inherited Chatillon. He married Louise de Mont- 
morency, the sister of the Constable. He fought at Fornovo 
(1495), Agnadello (1509), and Marignan (1515), and was made 
Marshal of France in 1516. He died in 1522 at Dax, on his 
way to relieve Fontarabia. He was, says Brantéme, a man 
‘du conseil duquel le roi s'est fort servi tant qu’il a vescu, 
comme il avait raison, car il avait bone teste et bon bras.’ He 
left behind him three sons—Odet de Chatillon, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse and Bishop of Beauvais ; Gaspard II., born 
in 1517, Comte de Coligny, known in his youth as Monsieur 
de Fromente, a castle now in ruins some four leagues from 
Bourg-en-Bresse ; and Francois d’Andelot. The three boys 
were brought up by their mother, Louise de Montmorency.! 
Louise was twice married. By her first husband, the Comte 
de Mailly, she had a daughter, Madeleine, afterwards Madame 
de Roye and mother-in-law of Louis de Bourbon, Prince de 
Condé. Louise de Montmorency was a firm, proud, austere, 
morally courageous woman. She was ‘the very exquisite 
and venerable lady in whom all virtues met in emulation of 
each other,’? to whom Marguerite de Valois owed her educa- 
tion. She taught her sons to be gentlemen after her own 
ideal, true in word and deed, just, but also stern, to depend- 
ents, ready to accept the responsibilities of their position. 
She died in 1547, refusing the aid of a priest.2 Her daughter 
Madeleine was avowedly a Protestant, and the tutor she pro- 
vided for her son Gaspard was Nicolas Bérault, the friend of 
Louis de Berquin, the courteous host of Erasmus, the teacher 
of Dolet.t Itis said that Coligny’s tutor was singularly slow 
' Eugéne Bersier, Etudes sur le Seizidéme Sidcle: Coligny avant les 
Guerres de Religion, 2me édition. Paris, 1884. 8vo. This work has been 
translated into English— Coligny : the Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot 
Leader. Translated by A. H. Holmden. London, 1884. 8vo. 


2 Génin, ‘ Notice sur Marguerite d’Angouléme,’ Lettres Inédites de 
Marguerite d Angouléme, tome i. 

3 La Vie de Messive de Coligny. Par J. Hotman, Seigneur de Villiers. 
1643. 4to. 

* “Nicolaus Beroaldus, quo przeceptore, annos natus sedecim, rhetorica 
Lutetiz didici’ (Comm. Lingue Latine. Lugduni, 1536-8, tom. i. 
col. 1157). ; 
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of speech, and that his governor, Prunelay, usually had his 
toothpick in his mouth. Coligny imitated both. ‘ Beware of 
the Constable’s paternosters,’ said the Protestants. ‘ Beware 
of the Admiral’s toothpick,’ retorted the Catholics. 

In 1539, Louise de Montmorency became governess to 
Jeanne d’Albret, the daughter of Marguerite of Angouléme. 
Her eldest son, Odet de Chatillon, had already embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, and Gaspard had become the head of 
the family. His mother’s position brought him to Paris. 
There he formed a romantic attachment with Francois de 
Guise. The two young men played together in masquerades, 
wore each other’s colours, jousted in tournaments on the 
same side. ‘ Both of them, says Brantéme, ‘were young 
madcaps, excelling all others in their extravagant follies.’ 
But he adds that Coligny was the more learned of the two, 
understanding and speaking Latin well, and always reading 
when not engaged in affairs. 

The family of Guise ' was now at the height of its power. 
Claude, the first Duc de Guise, married Antoinette de Bour- 
bon, by whom he had twelve children. The eldest, Marie, 
married first the Duc de Longueville, and secondly James V. 
of Scotland. Her daughter Mary became wife of Francis II., 
King of France. Claude died in 1550. Of his six sons 
Francois, the second Duc de Guise, was the eldest. The 
rival of Coligny, the defender of Metz (1552), the victor of 
Renty (1554), the captor of Calais (1558) was born in 1519. 
He was thus two years younger than Coligny. The Guises 
possessed all the qualities of which popular favourites are 
made. Rich, gallant, generous, eloquent, affable, they were 
so dignified in bearing that it was said ‘les autres princes 
paraissaient peuple aupres d’eux.’ ‘La main Lorraine’ 
passed into a proverb for liberality. A blind beggar at Rome, 
who received alms from the Cardinal of Lorraine, exclaimed, 
‘You are either Jesus Christ or the Cardinal of Lorraine.’ 
All the dazzling qualities of his family met in the great Duc 
de Guise. He was not the ignorant soldier who could mis- 
take the printed Bible brought to him at Vassy, as Protestant 
prejudice has depicted him, but he was well read in the Latin 
historians, and especially in Tacitus. Splendid in expendi- 
ture, delighting in display, apparently frank and careless in 
speech, mirthful in manner, broad-shouldered, and magnificent 
in appearance, he was the ideal deau sabreur, the very man 
to become the idol of Paris. 

1 See H. Forneron’s Les Ducs de Guise et leur Epogue. Paris, 
1877. 8vo. , 
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Numerous explanations have been sought for the coolness 
which gradually sprang up between the two young men. The 
true explanation lies in their divergent characters and their 
natural rivalry. In the case of Coligny the exuberant spirits 
of youth concealed a will and temperament which were not 
likely to suffer shipwreck from the frivolities of the Court. 
His thoughtful, serious face—as it appears in his portrait 
among the Grands Amiraux of France—with its square, high 
forehead, full, firm mouth, clear, melancholy, grey eyes, re- 
veals qualities the very opposite to those of Guise. Proud of 
his birth, impatient of control, stern and even harsh in the 
administration of justice, he was a man to be trusted and 
feared. Reserved in manner, severe in demeanour, slow in 
the expression of his opinions, inflexible in his judgment of 
others, pitiless towards himself, he was never a man to be 
popular. He cared little for worldly pleasures, but he loved 
power. He was determined to be the first man in France, 
and at every step Guise crossed his path. Tolerant and 
enlightened in his views, he was in his ideas a man of 
the modern world. The hero of duty, intrepid in danger, 
resourceful in defeat, never elated by success or dispirited 
by failure, his virtues seemed to be cast in the mould of 
antiquity. 

Ambitious of military glory, Coligny rapidly gained re- 
nown as a soldier. He was wounded at Montmédy in 1542, 
and at the siege of Bains in 1543; he distinguished himself 
at the capture of Carignan and the battle of Cérisoles (1544) ; 
he commanded a galley in the French expedition against the 
Isle of Wight in 1545; he captured Boulogne from the Eng- 
lish in 1549 by means of a fort which was called, after its 
projector, Fort Chatillon. Such services secured him rapid 
promotion. In 1547 Francis I. died, and was succeeded by 
Henry II. In this same year Coligny was made Colonel 
and Captain-General of the French infantry. The Swiss 
mercenaries, of whom the force was composed, were dis- 
orderly in war, and in peace ‘companies of Arabs and 
brigands.’ Coligny’s first care was to reduce them to discip- 
line. The honour of women was guarded by the punishment 
of hanging. Everything was to be paid for, and soldiers who 
roved through the country in search of plunder were to be 
hung. No quarrelling was permitted. A soldier who calum- 
niated another, or gave his comrade the lie, was to make public 
confession of his fault. No duel could be fought without 
permission. The execrable blasphemies of the soldiers were 
to cease. On the third offence the blasphemer’s tongue was 
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cut out. Golding,' in his Lyfe of Jasper Colignie, translated 
from the Latin of De Serres, describes this military code. 


‘For wheras erst it was growen intoo a moste wicked custome, 
that the souldyers myght ronne gadding everywhere under their 
antsignes, and make havocke and spoyle of all things, Jasper tyed 
them too streyter orders of warlike disciplyne, therby too restreyne 
their overlicentiouse dealings, and specially to represse the libertie 
of their cursed swearing and blasphemie.’ 


Stern as the code was, it was enforced with inexorable 
rigour. Formerly, says Brantéme,? there was nothing but 
pillage, robbery, plunder, ransoming, murder, quarrels, and 
ravishing. Now the troops were strictly disciplined, and ‘ the 
lives of thousands of persons saved.’ 

In 1553 Coligny became Admiral of France ; in 1555 he 
was made Governor of Picardy ; in 1556 he negociated the 
Treaty of Vaucelles with Philip of Spain. He was at the 
height of his fortune. Meanwhile the increasing severity of 
the persecutions of the Protestants had turned Coligny’s 
thoughts to the pacification of religious dissensions. In the 
New World it was possible to found a colonial empire, strike 
a blow at the exclusive dominion of Spain, and secure liberty 
of conscience for the Protestants. As Coligny anticipated 
Cromwell in his discipline of an army, so also he preceded the 
Pilgrim Fathers in his scheme of colonization. But his plan 
was to be a national movement, supported and encouraged by 
the King. To this purpose he adhered with his usual tenacity. 
He recurred to it again in 1560, 1564,and1570.°> In1555 the 
first colonizing expedition for the sake of religious liberty 
sailed from Havre, It reached Rio de Janeiro, and occupied 
a small island, which Villegagnon, the commander, called 
Coligny. But the enterprise failed. The emigrants quarrelled 
among themselves ; many of them returned sooner than endure 
the Genevan rule ; those who remained were massacred. 

This abortive expedition was Coligny’s first failure. Its 
equipment marks the highest point of his career. Hence- 
forward his life was full of disaster, and his star was eclipsed 
by that of Guise. In 1557 the Treaty of Vaucelles was 
treacherously broken. War was renewed with Spain, and 


' The Lyfe of the most Godly, Valeant, and Noble Capteine and Main- 
teiner of the trew Christain Religion in Fraunce, Jasper Colignie Shatilion, 
some tyme Greate Admiral! of Fraunce. Translated out of Latin by A. 
Golding. London, 1576. 8vo. 

2 Hommes Illustres et Grands Capitaines Francais: M. de Chédtilion. 

8 The history of these enterprises is admirably told by the late Francis 
Parkman (Pioneers of France in the New World, Boston, 1865. 8vo). 
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Picardy bore the brunt of the attack. St. Quentin was 
besieged. It was without walls, provisions, or soldiers. If 
the town fell, the road lay open to the Spaniards. Coligny 
threw himself into it with a handful of men. Two attempts 
to relieve it failed. For twenty-seven days he held out, and 
every hour that was gained gave the French time to collect 
their troops. Finally the town was carried by assault. 
As with his brother Andelot,! imprisonment proved the 
religious turning-point of his life. When the peace of Cateau- 
Cambrésis (signed April 1559) was negociated, he returned to 
Paris a Protestant. He has himself described the siege of 
St. Quentin in a document composed in his prison at Sluys.? 
He concludes his account of the capture of the town with 
these words :— 


‘ All my consolation springs from the reflection, which ought to be 
present to the minds of all Christians, that such mysteries cannot 
take place without the will and pleasure of God, which are always 
good, and holy, and reasonable, and which do nothing without just 
cause. Wherefore, though I know not the reason thereof, I ought 
not even to enquire into it, but rather to humble myself before Him, 
conforming myself to His will.’ 


Coligny returned to Paris, to find Guise entirely possessed 
of Henry’s confidence, the Spanish influence supreme, the 
Papal power strictly allied with France, the Catholic reaction 
in progress, the Inquisition introduced, the Government bent 
upon the extermination of heresy. It did not make his loss 
of influence less hard to bear, that he himself was the author 
of the plans by which Guise had taken Calais.? He withdrew 
to Chatillon-sur-Loing, where he made a public profession of 
the Calvinist opinions in 1560. In his retirement he busied 
himself with rebuilding and restoring the castle! Chatillon, 
near Nogent-sur- Vermisson, in the Department of Loiret, is a 
small, quiet town which has grown up under the shadow 
of the residence of its feudal lords. Thrice burned to the 
ground, there are few remains of ancient buildings. The choir 
of the church dates from the time of Coligny, as also do the 
edifices known as Pot au Lait, l’Enfer, le Purgatoire, and 


1 Andelot was taken prisoner in Italy, and for four years (1551-5) was 
imprisoned in the Castle of Milan. There he read the works of Calvin 
and became a Protestant. 

2 Discours de Gaspar de Colligny sur le Siége de Saint-Quentin (printed 
in La Vie de Gaspard de Coligny, par G. de Courtilz de Sandras. 
Cologne, 1686. 12mo). 

8 Brantéme, Grands Capitaines, &c. : M. de Guise. 

4 Becquerel, Souvenirs Historigues sur ?Amtral Coligny. Paris, 
1876. 8vo. 
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the castle may still be traced. The gardens, with the three 
terraces placed the one above the other, remain much as he 
left them. But the southern wing of the castle, which he 
built in the Renaissance style, containing a gallery of pictures 
by Primaticcio and his pupils, bas-reliefs, and caryatides carved 
by Jean Goujon, and frescoes for which Giulio Romano sup- 
plied the designs, is destroyed. Coligny at least did not suffer 
his religion to blind him to the beauties of art. 

As the policy of the Court grew more definitely hostile 
towards the Protestants, their attitude towards the civil power 
underwent a complete change. They began to look to the 
sword for the righteous defence of the Gospel. They learned 
to use the watchword ‘Venger Dieu.’ They prepared for 
union among their scattered congregations by convening their 
first synod at Paris in 1559. The delegates assembled at the 
risk of their lives,! and the result of their deliberations at this 
and subsequent meetings was the Confession of Faith, which 
they presented two years later to Charles IX., and a compact 
and serried organization based on the representative system. 
Numerous, enthusiastic, well-organized, and rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers, the Huguenots only required leaders to make 
them a formidable body. At this crisis the ascendency of 
the Guises and the Spanish policy of the Court threw into 
their arms the Bourbons and a large number of the malcontent 
nobility. Between the Cardinal of Lorraine, the ‘Tiger of 
France, as Hotman calls Charles de Guise, and Antoine 
Perrenot, better known as the Cardinal Granvelle and the 
subtlest diplomatist of the day, a close alliance had been 
formed. French policy, hitherto opposed to the aggrandise- 
ment of Spain, became Spanish. It was from the Escurial 
that the Guises drew their mysterious strength. Granvella 
painted the insidious progress of heresy, the dangers with 
which it threatened the monarchy, the advantage of uniting 
France with Spain as a bulwark against Protestantism. A 
tempting prospect was opened to the Guises. They could pose 
as defenders of the Faith, as Catholic champions, and by such 
titles jealousy of their extraction or their influence would be 
appeased. They would rise above Court intrigues; they 
would cease to depend on royal favouritism. Their allies 
would be the Catholic sovereigns of Europe, their followers 
every faithful son of the Church. Resistance to their power 
would be identified with heresy. So the subtle poison worked 
in the minds of the Guises. What their ultimate object may 
have been is uncertain. Perhaps they foresaw that in the 


| ¢Spreto certze necis metu conveniunt’ (De Thou, liv. xxii.). 
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sickly children of Catharine de Médicis the race of Valois 
would become extinct, and hoped that as champions of the 
Church they might seize the throne. With the death of 
Henry II. (1559) and the accession of Francis II. their influ- 
ence was unbounded. Mary Stuart, their niece, was Queen 
of France, and Francis, a boy of sixteen, weak in mind and 
body, was a puppet in their hands. They usurped the position 
which legitimately belonged to the princes of the blood. They 
alone were responsible for the acts done in the royalname. To 
them was entrusted the civil, military, and financial adminis- 
tration of the country. Under their auspices the persecution 
grew hotter, and aimed at higher game. Anne Dubourg was 
arrested, imprisoned, and executed as a heretic. Andelot, the 
brother of Coligny, only saved himself from a similar fate by a 
timely conformity. 

A mass of disaffection towards the Government had 
accumulated. The Protestants, the nobility, the princes of 
the blood, even the Queen Mother, had their grievances. 
Though nominally in retirement at Chatillon, Coligny was in 
close touch with the leaders of his party. Near to Chatillon 
lay Tanlay, the home of Andelot, and Noyers, the residence 
of Condé. The two Bourbon princes, Condé, and the elder 
brother, Antoine, Duc de Vendéme, who by his marriage with 
Jeanne d’Albret was King of Navarre, were the nominal 
leaders of the Huguenot party. As princes of the blood 
royal they had claims to the administration of the realm during 
the minority of the King. Both as Protestants and princes of 
the blood they had everything to fear from the ascendency of 
the Guises. But Antoine,' weak, vacillating, and suspicious 
of the Constable Montmorency, was incapable of decisive 
action. Louis, Prince de Condé, born in 1530, was of a very 
different character. Popular, brave, fond of pleasure, chival- 
rously courageous, excelling in all bodily exercises, loving 
other people’s wives as much as his own,” he had nothing 
Puritan in his nature. Slight in stature and round- 
shouldered—not, as anecdote-mongers have maintained, 
hump-backed—he disputed with Francois de Guise the favour 
of the Parisians, who sang of him 


‘Ce petit homme tant jolly 
‘Toujours cause et toujours rit, 
Et toujours baise sa mignonne : 
Dieu gard’ de mal le petit homme !’ 


' Histoire des Princes de Condé pendant les XVI? et XVIF Siveles, 
par M. le duc d’Aumale, tome i. Paris, 1863. 

* Brantéme says that Condé was ‘aussy mondain qu'un autre, et 
aymoit autant la femme d’autruy que la sienne.’ 
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He was attracted to the Huguenot faith by the influence 
of his wife, the grand-daughter of Louise de Montmorency, 
the mother of Coligny. Ambitious rather than religious, he 
threw in his lot with the Reformers from disgust at the 
ascendency of the Guises. He was the Rupert of their cause, 
as Coligny was their Washington. His charge was irresistible, 
but he was rather a dashing cavalry officer than a general. 

Between the extreme sections of the malcontents Coligny 
held the balance. There were Huguenots of Religion, asking 
the end of persecution, and Huguenots of State, who demanded 
the dismissal of the Guises. On the one side were the Re- 
formers, who, stimulated by the example of their co-religionists. 
in other countries, were eager to conquer liberty of religion by 
force of arms and the aid of foreigners. On the other side 
stood the nobles, who clamoured for the restoration of the 
princes of the blood. No notion of treason crossed their 
minds. France during the wars of religion resembled Eng- 
land during the wars of the Roses. Subject to the Crown 
only in name, the nobility hoped to use the Protestant cause 
as a means of recovering their feudal independence. At a 
council held at Vendéme the malcontents considered whether 
they should take up arms against the Guises as ‘usurpers, 
foreigners, and tyrants.’ Coligny restrained the eagerness of 
his party. At this, and at the subsequent meeting of La Ferté- 
sur-Marne, he argued against war. Nothing was lost by 
waiting. The Reformed religion was spreading fast. The 
King was young, and he might eventually side with them. 
Without foreign assistance they could not cope with the 
Guises. 

Coligny’s advice prevailed. Some at least of those whom 
he addressed were privy to the conspiracy of Amboise, to 
seize or kill the Guises, to secure the person of the King, to 
hand over the government to the Bourbons, who would con- 
vene the States-General. Was Coligny the ‘ Capitaine Muet ’ 
who stood behind La Renaudie? Was the secretary of La 
Renaudie speaking the truth, or saving himself from torture, 
when he declared that both Condé and Coligny were privy to 
the plot? It is impossible to decide with certainty ; but the 
discovery of the plot was followed by a massacre of the 
Huguenots, At Amboise alone 1,200 were executed. Public 
justice was made the instrument of private vengeance. Alarm 
at the boldness of the plot, and horror at its terrible punish- 
ment, strengthened the hands of the moderate party, who 
demanded a general amnesty. At Fontainebleau it was re- 
solved to summon the States-General at Orleans and suspend 
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371 
the punishment of heretics. This resolution was a triumph 
for the moderate party and a defeat for the Guises. But the 
convention of the States-General at Orleans afforded the 
latter an opportunity which they hastened to use. They 
crowded the city with troops. The Spaniards were ready to 
give assistance on the frontiers. The Protestants were un- 
prepared. A royal ordinance was drafted for publication, 
confiscating the property of the Calvinists and banishing them 
from the kingdom. Coligny and the Cardinal de Chatillon 
were in the hands of the Guises. Condé was arrested and 
condemned to death. The coup d’état was ruined, at the 
moment of its triumph, by the death of Francis II. on De- 
cember 5, 1560. 

The accession of Charles IX., at the age of nine, promised 
brighter prospects for the Huguenots. The Guises were no 
longer the king’s uncles. L’H6pital’s influence was thrown 
into the scale of toleration. The Constable Montmorency 
returned to Court. The King of Navarre was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the realm. The Guises retired in dis- 
gust to the provinces. The Cardinal de Chatillon, though 
married, celebrated Mass in the Cathedral of Beauvais. 

Montluc! preached a sermon before the King in which he ex- 
pounded the Genevan creed. The key to this change lies in 
the position and the character of Catharine de Médicis. The 
ruling passion of the Queen Mother was the love of power, or, 
as the Venetian ambassador calls it, ‘ il affetto di signoreggiare.’ 
Without affections, scruples, or principles, without a single 
virtue except conjugal fidelity, without one noble feeling, yet 
with infinite patience and suppleness, she schemed incessantly 
to preserve her own ascendency. Unable to raise the royal 
power above contending parties, she gave her hand first to one, 
then to the other, using them against each other, alternately 
courting and betraying first the Catholics and then the 
Huguenots. At this moment not only had she most to fear 
from the ambition of the Guises, but it was doubtful whether 
Rome or Geneva was to dominate France. It was only when 
the Catholic reaction had set in after 1563, and the first war 
had revealed the numerical insignificance of the Huguenots, 
that Catharine definitely took the side of the Catholics. Even 
then she was prepared to be neutral. The extraordinary 
influence which Coligny gained in 1570 was the real cause of 

his attempted murder and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Catharine’s first plan was to create a moderate party which 

might check the power of the Guises, and either hold the 


' Le Laboureur, Additions aux Mémoires de Castelnau, tome. i. liv. ii. 
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balance between contending parties, or effect a compromise 
which would satisfy both. Herself a Gallio in matters of 
religion, she believed that it was possible to establish a mode- 
rate platform to which both Huguenots and Catholics could 
adhere. She laid the outline of her scheme before Pius IV.! 
The basis of her ‘ interim’ was the reform of clerical discipline, 
the abolition of image-worship, the communion in both kinds, 
the use of the vulgar tongue in common prayer. With this 
object before her she accepted the aid of L’Hopital, and 
strained every nerve to avoid the issue of civil war or liberty 
of conscience. The Colloquy of Poissy, the National Council, 
the Edict of January 1562, were the outcome of Catharine’s 
temporising policy; they gave the combatants a breathing 
space, but nothing more. Already in the provinces the two 
parties were flying at each other’s throats. In its general 
features the massacre of Vassy (March 1, 1562) might have 
been paralleled elsewhere on one side or the other. But the 
presence of Guise made it the signal for the first religious 
war. 

Both parties flew tc arms. At first Catharine wavered. 
The Protestants assured her that in every province she would 
have an army, if she would but trust herself and the King to 
the princes of the blood. Catharine yielded to the sugges- 
tion. She urged Navarre to seize the person of the King at 
Fontainebleau, ‘to save the mother, the children, and the 
King.’ But while Navarre hesitated, Guise seized the oppor- 
tunity, and Catharine passed over finally to the side of Lor- 
raine. From Meaux Condé issued his manifesto to the Pro- 
testants to arm, and flung out his banner with the inscription 
‘Doux le péril pour Christ et la patrie.’ His published 
reasons ” for declaring war were the delay of the Parliament 
in registering the Edict of January, the massacre of Vassy, 
the fear that Guise was plotting the extermination of the 
Protestants, the disobedience of Guise in going to Paris in 
defiance of the royal commands, the assumption of royal 
powers by the council over which Guise presided at Paris. 
In similar terms the Treaty of Association* was drawn up 
between Condé and his party—‘to maintain the honour of 
God, the peace of this Kingdom, and the State and Liberty of 

' De Thou, liv. xxviii. 

* Cf. Declaration Faicte par Monsieur le Prince de Condé pour mon- 
strer les raisons gui Pont contrainct @entreprendre la defense de Cautorité 
du Roy, du Gouvernement de la Royne et du repos dece Royaume, MDLXU. 

* Traicté ad’ Association faicte par Monseigneur le Prince de Condé 
avec les Princes, Chevaliers de [Ordre, etc., gui sont entrez, ou entreront 
cy aprés, en ladicte Association. MDLXII. 
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the King under the Government of the Queen his Mother.’ 
Numerous public documents of the day treat the King as a 
captive, and it is avowedly on this ground that Elizabeth 
promised her assistance to the Huguenot cause. 

Hitherto Coligny had not declared himself. No man can 
lightly take the step of civil war. Before him hovered that 
image of his country with which the Roman poet confronts 
Casar on the banks of the Rubicon. ‘Ingens visa duci 
patriz trepidantis imago.’ One night he lay sleepless in his 
bed, pondering upon the miseries of the Protestants and the 
horrors of war, debating within his stern, upright spirit the 
legality of armed resistance to authority. It was at the en- 
treaty of his wife, Catharine de Laval, that he eventually 
joined Condé. To her arguments he replied— 


‘“ Madam! lay your hand upon your breast and search your 
heart. Can you encounter disaster, shame, the reproaches of a 
people who judge all things by success? Can you endure treachery, 
your exile, your nakedness, your hunger, and, what is worse, the 
hunger of your children, your own death upon the scaffold, and the 
spectacle of your husband drawn to execution on a hurdle? I give 
you three weeks to consider.” ‘The three weeks,” she said, “are 
already passed. Lay not upon your head the guilt of the death of 
those who will perish in those three weeks, or I shall witness against 
you before the judgment seat of God.”’ 


Her high-spirited counsel turned the scale. 7réstis ad mortem, 
he threw in his lot with Condé, protesting that he took up 
arms not against the King but against his false counsellors. 

The war opened with a brilliant feat of arms. Condé, 
riding at the head of 2,000 of the Protestant gentry, carried 
Orleans by a cavalry charge. From Blois to Angers the 
gleam of Huguenot steel flashed along the banks of the Loire ; 
it leaped from town to town; it girdled the coast. Half 
Languedoc sprang to arms. Dauphiné, with the massacre of 
the Vaudois fresh in her memory, rose. The great cities of 
Guienne and Gascony declared for the Genevan gown. Both 
sides ravaged, plundered, and burned. Both employed mer- 
cenary Rezters and Landsknechts. Both appealed abroad for 
assistance. But the sale of Havre to Elizabeth by the Cal- 
vinist leaders is a lasting disgrace to their cause.' Religious 
fanaticism might be proof against the charge of treason. Yet 
many of the political Huguenots deserted the cause as soon 
as the terms of the treaty of Hampton Court transpired. 

The Huguenot head-quarters lay at Orleans, where 
Coligny devoted himself to the military and moral discipline 


| Hist. des Princes de Condé, par M. le duc d’Aumale, i. 161. 
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of the army. Soon the camp presented an edifying spectacle. 
Each regiment had its chaplain. Every morning public prayers 
were offered for the King and themselves, that God would 
keep them ‘vivans en toute sobriété et modestie, sans noises, 
mutineries, blasphémes, paillardises.’ But none knew better 
than Coligny the value of this appearance. ‘ J’ay commandé,’ 
he said, ‘a l’infanterie longtemps, et la connois ; elle accom- 
plit souvent le proverbe qui dit de jeune hermite vieux diable, 
After the first success everything went against the Huguenots, 
Bourges and Rouen were taken. Guise’s generalship turned 
the battle of Dreux from a defeat into a victory. Condé was 
a prisoner. Hard pressed, Coligny drew off his defeated 
troops to Normandy to create a diversion and receive the 
aid of Elizabeth. Orleans itself was on the point of surrender 
when Guise was murdered by Poltrot de Méré. The assassin 
was known to Coligny, who had once assisted him with money. 
The Admiral was vehemently suspected of complicity with 
the crime. His defence was in some points halting. He 
admitted that he had heard of Poltrot’s threats, and that he 
made no effort to divert him from his purpose ; but he repu- 
diated all connivance at the murder. In his letter to the 
Queen on the subject ' he adds— 


‘Your Majesty must not think, from what I have said, that I feel 
any regret for the death of M. de Guise. On the contrary, I consider 
that his death is the greatest blessing that could happen to this king- 
dom, to the Church of God, and particularly to me and my house, and 
also, if it please your Majesty, that it will afford the means of giving 
peace to this kingdom.’ 


Though Coligny was formally acquitted of the crime by a 
decree issued from Moulins,? the Guises, and above all the 
widowed duchess, afterwards Madame de Nemours, never 
accepted his acquittal. 

The death of Guise gave the Huguenots the Peace of 
Amboise (March 1563), which promised liberty of conscience 
everywhere, and permitted the public performance of Protest- 
ant services on the estates of great nobles, in the houses of 
the gentry, in one town chosen within each dazl/iage, and in 
the strongholds of which the Huguenots were possessed at 


1 Response a Vinterrogatoire qu’on dict auotr esté fait & un nommé 
Jean de Poltrot, soy disant Seigneur de Merey, sur la mort du feu duc de 
Guise. Orleans, 1562. 

* Décret declarant le dit Sieur de Chatillon, Amiral de France, purgé, 
deschargé, et innocent du faict dudit homicide, et des charges qu’on luy a 
voulu, ou pourrott, pour ce regard, imputer. Moulins, 1565. 
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the conclusion of the war. The civil strife ended, Huguenot 
and Catholic fought side by side to expel the English from 
France. They might temporarily unite in the presence of a 
common enemy, but they could not live at home in peace. 
Coligny from the first regarded the treaty as a ‘ rope of sand.’ 
He spent the greater part of the comparatively peaceful years 
which the truce secured to France at Chatillon. There he 
set an example of religious toleration to the world. Nowhere 
was a priest safer than under the walls of the castle of the 
Huguenot leader. At Chatillon also he founded his college 
for instruction in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. He made his 
own house a model of sober and godly living. Prayers began 
and ended the day. Singing and preaching preceded dinner. 
Audiences to the deputies of the churches of the provinces 
occupied much of his leisure. But he found time to devote 
to his colonial enterprises and to foreign politics. As he had 
organized Villegagnon’s expedition in 1555, and equipped the 
expedition of Jean Ribaud to Florida in 1560, so now in 
1564 he returned to his project. The new expedition was led 
by Laudonnicre, one of Ribaud’s companions. But the en- 
terprise failed, like all its predecessors, because the colonists 
could not endure the hardships and monotony of colonial life. 
Meanwhile his plans of foreign policy assumed definite shape. 
His great idea was to detach France from her Spanish 
alliance, and to place her at the head of a league to resist 
the enormous power of Spain. In this he anticipated the 
policy of Henry IV., Richelieu, and Mazarin. A war with 
Spain would, he believed, prove a safety-valve for domestic 
discontent ; it would bring religious toleration in its train. He 
himself would gain honour against the foreign foe. He would 
defeat Alva and avenge St. Quentin. 

Catharine still temporised. She refused to adopt Coligny’s 
plan. On the other hand she repudiated the policy proposed 
to her by Alva and her daughter Elizabeth. Her conference 
at Bayonne with the Spanish agents and the Queen of Spain 
in 1565 aroused the darkest suspicions among the Huguenots. 
Was she preparing another Sicilian Vespers? The recent 
publication of Alva’s letters proves that, so far as Catharine 
and Charles IX. were concerned, the suspicion was unfounded. 
But at the time the alarm and misgiving were general. Very 
little was required to cause an outbreak between two parties, 
each prepared to take the field, mistrustful of the other’s in- 
tentions, and determined not to be surprised. In 1567 a 
Spanish army was on its way through Burgundy to execute 
the vengeance of Philip II. on the Netherlands. The French 
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troops watched its progress. But the Spaniards reached the 
Low Countries, and instead of the royal troops being dis- 
banded they were ordered to Paris. William the Silent sent 
despatches warning the Huguenots that both armies were to 
be combined for their destruction. A hasty council was sum- 
moned. Coligny as usual recommended patience ; but the 
danger seemed urgent and he was overruled. In the second 
war of religion the perfection of the Huguenot organization 
was strikingly exemplified. Spies were sent to watch the 
movements of Coligny at Chatillon. They found him dressed 
as a farmer, pruning his fruit trees. Two days later the 
Huguenots had risen all over France, and fifty towns were in 
their hands. The Court only saved itself from capture at 
Meaux by a hasty flight to Paris. Condé endeavoured to 
starve the city into surrender. But it was ‘the ant besieging 
the elephant.’ The battle of Dreux (November 10, 1567) 
compelled him to retreat. Catharine opened negotiations 
with the Huguenot leader, and, against the advice of Coligny, 
he signed the treaty of Longjumeau (March 1568). 

Peace was again restored. The Huguenots laid down 
their arms, returned home, dismissed their mercenaries. 
Catharine had succeeded in her object. She had been taken 
by surprise. She only wished to gain time. She believed 
the Huguenots to be losing, the Catholics to be gaining, 
ground. Her hesitation was at anend. She did not disband 
the Switzers. Citadels were raised in all the Protestant 
strongholds. L’Hépital was dismissed from the chancellor- 
ship. Nothing was done to restrain the violence of the 
Catholics. Coligny could obtain no redress for the seizure of 
his treasures. Shots were fired at him; he was ordered to 
reduce his retinue ; one of his gentlemen was murdered. He 
removed to Tanlay, Andelot’s castle near Tonnerre, so as to 
be close to Condé at Noyers. He wrote to complain of the 
way in which he was denied justice, and in which the King 
was blinded to the real state of the kingdom. In reply 
Catharine appointed Tavannes, his rival and enemy, to in- 
vestigate his grievances. Meanwhile troops were secretly 
gathered in the neighbourhood of Noyers and Tanlay. Had 
not Alva said that one salmon was worth the heads of ten 
thousand frogs? A warning reached Condé and Coligny. 
A horseman galloped past the castle of Noyers, sounding his 
horn and crying out, ‘ The stag is in the snare! the hunt is 
up!’ Royal guards held the gatchouses, fords, and bridges. 
Instant flight was necessary. At midnight on August 25, 
1568, the Huguenot leaders, with their families and 150 men, 
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left Noyers to run the gauntlet of their enemies and reach 
Rochelle. The pursuit was hot. Led by a huntsman, who 
knew the fords and forest paths, they reached the Loire at a 
spot above Cosne, near Sancerre. They crossed the river, 
their horses only wading knee-deep. As day broke, the river 
rose in flood, and the fugitives were saved. They fell on 
their knees on the farther bank, singing the 114th Psalm— 
‘What ailed thee, O thou sea?’ &c. They reached Rochelle 
in safety. The Huguenots rose to arms all over the country. 
The Court issued an edict, forbidding under pain of death 
any other worship except the Catholic, offered a free pardon 
to those who would acknowledge their errors, and banished 
all ministers of the Reformed religion from the kingdom. In 
this spirit began the third religious war. 

Coligny commenced the war under discouraging circum- 
stances. His eldest son, Gaspard, was dead. His wife died 
a few weeks later. Shortly afterwards his daughter Renée 
and his brother Andelot died. His castle at Chatillon was 
taken and sacked. But his energies were not relaxed. His 
wife had died entreating him, by the love he bore to her and 
his children, to fight to the last extremity for God’s service 
and the advancement of true religion. Averse as he was to 
war, no alternative was possible. His first step was to fit out 
a navy of thirty ships, in order to keep the communication 
open with England. His fleet was subjected to the same 
rules of discipline which William of Orange afterwards intro- 
duced among the Gueux. A minister sailed with each ship ; 
only men of good character were permitted to: serve ; one- 
third of the booty went to the ‘Cause.’ On land he and 
Condé held the field with the most powerful army which the 
Huguenots had ever raised. In the spring of 1569 the 
Catholics, largely reinforced, assumed the offensive. At 
Jarnac they gained a victory over the Calvinists, in which 
Condé was killed. The blow was at first sight crushing ; 
but the widowed Jeanne d’Albret, with her young son, Henry 
of Navarre, revived the enthusiasm of the Huguenots. A 
medal was struck in her honour, with the inscription ‘ Pax 
certa, victoria integra, mors honesta.’ Within a week after 
Jarnac, Coligny was in the field, only to be once more disas- 
trously defeated at Moncontour. With Condé and Andelot 
dead, with troops dispirited by two successive defeats, him- 
self grievously wounded, proscribed as a traitor, and with a 
price of 50,000 crowns set upon his head, many men would 
have abandoned the struggle. His fleet was at hand to 
convey him to England. But Coligny was made of sterner 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. LXII. cc 
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stuff. He was never more formidable than in the moment of 
defeat. 

In the following spring (1570) he set his face northwards. 
From all the mountain districts of the Vivarais, the Cevennes, 
and the Forez, the Huguenots flocked to his standard. A 
new spirit animated his followers. They sang as they marched 
through a hostile country and deserted villages— 

‘Le prince de Condé 

Il a esté tué, 

Mais monsieur Il’ Amiral 

Est encore 4 cheval 

Avec la Rochefoucauld 

Pour chasser tous ces papaux, papaux.’ 
His name was more powerful than that of the King. ‘De 
Yamiral de France, says Brantéme, ‘il était plus parlé que 
du roi de France.’ With him were Henry of Navarre, the 
little Prince of Condé, and Louis of Nassau. At St. Etienne 
he fell ill, and for a week the army halted. Catharine sent 
Biron to negotiate. He would only see Coligny. In vain 
the other chiefs offered themselves, saying that their cause 
did not depend only on the Admiral. ‘If 4e were dead, 
retorted the ambassador, ‘we would not offer you a cup of 
water.’ Coligny recovered and pressed on. He defeated the 
royal army at Arnay-le-Duc, and reached La Charité, within 
forty miles of Paris. Catharine at last yielded. On August 8, 
1570, a treaty was signed at St. Germain-en-Laye. It esta- 
blished liberty of religion in all cities which the Protestants 
then held, restored confiscated property, released all prisoners, 
granted civil equality, and, as pledges of good faith, assigned 
to the custody of the Huguenots La Rochelle, Cognac, Mont- 
auban, and La Charité. 

Coligny was now the most powerful man in France. His 
position drew upon him the determined enmity of Catharine. 
Over the King he gained a personal influence, which bore 
fruit in a complete change of policy. Charles IX. had him- 
self married the daughter of the tolerant Emperor Maximilian ; 
he now projected the betrothal of his sister Marguerite to 
Henry of Navarre, and the marriage of his brother, the Duc 
d’Anjou, with Queen Elizabeth. He wrote to his ambassador 
at Constantinople that he was determined to make war upon 
Spain, and troops were actually despatched to the assistance 
of the Low Countries. All Coligny’s dreams seemed to be 
approaching realization. He received permission to equip 
another expedition to America; he revived his hopes of 
founding a colonial empire, strengthening the French navy, 
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humiliating Spain. ‘Qui empesche la guerre d’Espagne,’ he 
said to Tavannes, ‘n’est pas bon Francais et a une croix rouge 
dans le ventre.’ The unhappy red-haired youth who bears 
the sinister title of Charles IX. had thrown himself with 
characteristic impetuosity into the arms of Coligny. His 
conduct was innocent of duplicity. He was quite unable to 
follow the cold-blooded, temporizing policy of his mother. 
But he was not without good qualities. Musical and artistic 
in his tastes, more truthful than any of his family, he was 
capable of true affection. Only his detestable education had 
exaggerated all his faults. Distracted by the intrigues of his 
family, morbidly jealous of his brother, he was eager to escape 
from his mother’s ascendency. Too weak, irresolute, and 
capricious to resist her influence, he passed with sudden alter- 
nations from one extreme of feeling to another, just as his 
excitable temperament found relief in blowing horns, forging 
armour, or hunting like a madman. Over such a mind 
Coligny’s hold was necessarily precarious, 

In August 1572 the King’s resolution was shaken by the 
defeat of the French troops on their way to William of 
Orange and the massacre of the West Indian expedition. 
Catharine, alarmed at the personal influence of Coligny, re- 
doubled her efforts to regain her ascendency. Yet the 
Admiral refused to listen to the warnings of his friends. He 
trusted that his hold upon the King was strong enough to 
resist the machinations of his enemies. He still lingered in 
Paris, although it was the general impression that some 
calamity awaited the Huguenots. Strangers meeting in the 
road discussed the Admiral’s infatuation. Duplessis-Mornay 
warned him that the coming marriage of Henry of Navarre 
concealed some treacherous design.' That event was cele- 
brated on August 18, and from Monday to Friday masks, 
tournaments, and festivities were held with lavish magnificence. 
So serene was Coligny’s confidence in the success of his anti- 
Spanish policy that at the marriage ceremony he pointed 
to the banners of Jarnac and Moncontour floating in Notre 
Dame, and promised to replace them with better.’ Yet in the 
midst of this seeming prosperity Catharine and the Guises 
had plotted the Admiral’s death. On Friday, August 22, 
Coligny was returning from the Louvre to his hétel in the 
Rue de Bétizy. Suddenly a shot was fired from an empty 
corner house which belonged to Madame de Nemours, the 
widow of the murdered Duc de Guise. The Admiral’s left 
arm was shattered, and a finger of his right hand was broken. 

' Mémoires de Duplessis-Mornay, i. 38. 
cc2 
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When the house was forced open, the blunderbuss was found 
smoking on the table, but the would-be assassin had escaped. 
At the news of the attempt upon Coligny’s life the Huguenot 
leaders assembled in his room. Some were anxious to leave 
Paris at once. Others used threatening language and loudly 
demanded justice. But the investigation which was promised 
into the attempted assassination, the concern and promises 
of the King, and the confidence of ‘ Porte-paix’ Teligny, the 
son-in-law of Coligny, allayed the fears of the Huguenots. 
Throughout the 23rd a number of suspicious circumstances 
increased their misgivings. It was rumoured that Mont- 
morency and his troops had been hastily summoned to Paris. 
Men on horseback were met bearing pistols and carbines at 
their saddle-bows, in defiance of the prohibition to bear arms. 
Porters were seen carrying weapons into the Louvre. Yet 
Teligny remained so confident in the King’s good faith that 
no watch was kept even at the Admiral’s hétel, and that just 
before daybreak on the 24th Coligny was almost alone. 

In the gardens of the Louvre a plot had been hatched 
which not improbably had been long premeditated by Catha- 
rine. On the evening of the 23rd the Queen Mother revealed 
her plan to Charles I1X.,and urged him to sanction its execu- 
tion in self-defence against the attacks of the Huguenots. At 
last Charles yielded to the persistence of those about him. 
‘If you wish it, he said, ‘kill the Admiral. But every 
Huguenot in France must be killed too, that none may live 
to reproach me.” The order was enough. The gates of the 
city were closed ; the boats fastened up; the Catholics were 
distinguished by white crosses of paper or other material ; in 
each house in certain streets a man was ready, with his arms 
beside him and a light, prepared for some unknown enter- 
prise. The final signal was to be given by the tolling of the 
great bells of the Louvre and St. Germain !’Auxerrois. Just 
before daybreak came a summons at the gate of the Admiral’s 
hétel from a messenger sent, as he alleged, by the King to 
speak with Coligny. No sooner had La Bonne opened the 
gate than he was stabbed by an officer of the royal guard, 
who entered with his musketeers, killing all they met. Resist- 
ance was useless. The murderers burst into the room where 
Coligny was quietly seated. A German named Behm struck 
the first blow, and the murder was soon completed.' In the 


! This is the account given by the Révez//e-Matin des Francats (see 
Memoirs of Gaspard de Coligny, translated and edited by D. D. Scott, 
Edinburgh, 1844, 8vo), by De Thou, by Courtilz de Sandras (see La Vie 
de Gaspard de Coligny, Cologne, 1686, 12mo), and in Golding’s Lyf 
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dim twilight Guise and his followers sat on horseback in the 
courtyard below. The body was thrown from the window ; 
a lighted torch was brought, and Guise, dismounting, wiped 
the blood from the face and looked on the features of the 
dead man. ‘Itis he!’ he cried joyfully, and kicked the body 
with his foot, just as Henry III. afterwards spurned his corpse 
at Blois. From dawn to night Paris rang with the hammer- 
ing of bells, the cries of men and women, groans, shrieks, and 
execrations, the reports of arquebuses, the crash of doors 
broken down with axes or stones, the shouts of the rabble as 
they sacked and pillaged the houses or dragged the dead 
bodies through the streets to the river. Sunday and Monday, 
August 24 and 25, were clear, bright days, and the King, 
standing at the windows of the Louvre, said that the sky itself 
rejoiced at the slaughter of the Huguenots. At noon on 
Monday a hawthorn bush burst into blossom in the church- 
yard of St. Innocent. The portent, which the author of the 
Réveille-Matin declares to have been a trick of a pious friar, 
was interpreted to signify the restoration of the lost prosperity 
of France ; and the people, streaming back from this mira- 
culous spectacle, rejoicing at the sign of God’s approval, went 
to the Admiral’s lodgings, where they found his dead body, 
which they trailed through the streets to the water’s edge. 
The headless trunk, after being slashed and mangled with 
knives and daggers, was hung up by the heels on the gibbet 
of Montfaucon.! 

At the time of his death Coligny was only fifty-six years 
of age. He was not the venerable patriarch it is the fashion to 
represent him, but still active and vigorous. His life at first 
sight seems a failure. He failed to establish religious liberty, 
to found a colonial empire, to humiliate Spain. While he 
lived his foreign and domestic policy was rejected. But it was 
on the lines which he marked out that Henry of Navarre, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin, raised France to the summit of her 
greatness. Asa soldier he scarcely ever won a victory ; yet 
the Venetian ambassador says he was entitled to greater fame 
than Hannibal, seeing that he made head against vastly 
superior forces, and retained the fidelity of his mercenaries 


Another account says that the Admiral resisted bravely with his sword 
and afterwards with his bed-clothes (see Layard, Zhe Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, illustrated from the State Papers in the Archives of Venice, 
London, 1888, 8vo, p. 23). A third account says that the Admiral was 
compelled to leap from the window into the courtyard below, where, ‘his 
limbs all broken, he was immediately despatched ’ (Layard, p. 6). 

1 For the ultimate fate of Coligny’s remains see Lenoir, Musée des 
Monuments Francais, tome iv. p. 20 e¢ segg. 
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even when their pay was in arrear and their booty lost in 
their successive defeats.'!. If the cause of religious liberty 
had triumphed, the monarchy might have been limited, and 
national life would not have been hemmed in between abso- 
lutism on the one side and intolerance on the other, till the 
torrent of revolution broke the barriers. In Coligny’s cha- 
racter the man of religion did not overpower the patriot or 
the statesman. The greatest blot on his public career is the 
surrender of Havre to Elizabeth ; yet Throgmorton spoke the 
truth when he said that the Admiral was ‘a bad Englishman 
but a good Frenchman.’ Though the soul of the Reformed 
movement, his influence was always on the side of peace. He 
took a wide view of the interests both of the Calvinists and of 
France. Inhim the nation lost the one man who was trusted 
by both sides. He was a Huguenot, but not a narrow sectary. 
And in the next twenty-five years France had bitter cause to 
regret the loss of his political insight, prudence, moderation, 
and incorruptible integrity. 


ART. VI.—THE ANGLICAN ORDINAL AND NON- 
EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 


Cardiff Church Congress, 1889. ‘The English Church and 
Non-Episcopal Ordination. By the DEAN OF PETER- 
BOROUGH (Dr. Perowne). Lzppincott’s Monthly Maga- 
sine, January 1890. 


THERE may be said to be two theories upon ordination by 
bishops. First, there is the old Catholic theory, upon which 
the historical ministry of Christendom in East and West is 
standing. All allow this theory to have been historical, or 
generally accepted as necessary, until it began to be ques- 
tioned, for very explicable reasons, three centuries ago. 
When we are told that its historical character is now questioned 
by eminent German scholars as well as by English Dissenters, 
we cannot forget that the attitude of both towards episcopal 
ordination is what the Germans would call 7Texdenzios, if they 
were speaking of another subject. Both are put upon the de- 
fence of their ordination, and their ordination is not episcopal. 
Secondly, there is the later Jesuit-Protestant Dissenting theory, 
reproduced by the Dean of Peterborough (now Bishop of Wor- 

Boschet, La Diplomatie Vénitienne: les Princes d’Europe au 
Seiziéme Sivcle, p. 536. 
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cester) at the Church Congress of 1889, in letters to the news- 
papers, and in an article in Lzppincott’s Magazine, January 1890. 
Dr. Perowne’s argument is amiable rather than historical. He 
imagines that if the English Church would dissent and sepa- 
rate from all Orthodox and Catholic Christendom by recog- 
nizing the Orders of some of the English Protestant sects, 
she would further the union of English-speaking Christians. 
He proposes to limit the proposed recognition, so far as we 
can see, to those sects which may be called ‘clericalist,’ or 
have established and paid preachers. He does not seem to 
extend it to the ‘orders’ of Quakers and Plymouth Brethren, 
or of the captains of the Salvation Army, or of the countless 
amateur and self-sent revivalist ‘evangelists’ of the Moody 
and Sankey type. The non-clericalist sects have a right to 
accuse the dean of wholly ignoring their ministry. Yet they 
are more powerful and growing, and are of more religious 
importance, though they make less political noise, than the 
older clericalist sects. The latter are visibly declining ; their 
religious force decreases as their political influence increases ; 
they value their Independency, Anabaptism, or Methodism 
less than their Liberationism ; they expect little from the 
Spirit, and almost everything from the State ; the disesta 
blishment of the English Church has become their chief 
article of faith, and zeal for what they absurdly call ‘ religious 
equality’ now binds Presbyterian and Independent, Pzedo- 
baptist and Anabaptist, Calvinist and Methodist in the nega- 
tive unity of a ‘common Nonconformity,’ by which they mean 
a common Separatism. 

It may surprise some to be told that the Jesuits and the 
Protestant Dissenters, in addition to their many other points 
of affinity, hold anything like a common doctrine as to epi- 
scopal ordination. Certainly there is on the surface the 
widest possible divergence between the Vaticanist and the 
Presbyterian ; the Roman Catholic insists upon the necessity 
of ordination by a bishop to the making of a presbyter. The 
older Presbyterianism contained two views on the point: 
(1) that ordination by a bishop made the ordained zpso 
facto Antichrist’s minister, instead of Christ’s ; (2) that or- 
dination by a bishop was tolerable and valid, because the 
bishop, though a prelate, was also a true presbyter, and 
other presbyters joined with him in the act of ordination. 
The English Separatists, the fathers of our present Indepen- 
dent and Baptist sects, built their ministry upon the first of 
these two theories, and the historical foundation upon which 
the ‘ordination’ of every Independent and Baptist preacher 
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is standing, is that no bishop, priest, or deacon is a minister 
of Christ, or has ever received a valid ordination. 

But underneath the wide superficial divergence between 
the Puritan and the Papist there lies a substantial agreement. 
It has all along been the interest of the Pope and the Pro- 
testant Dissenters to degrade the place of the bishop as such 
in the Church of Christ by denying that he is the zpso facto 
successor of the Apostles. The characteristic ministerial 
mark of the bishop, as F. D. Maurice has said in his Kingdom 
of Christ, is that he holds directly and immediately from 
Christ, as the Apostles did. He does not hold from Christ 
mediately and indirectly through the Pope, or through the 
congregation, or through the separated sect which the Dis- 
senters assume to be ‘the Congregation.’ Even where the 
Church, Christian people, or diocesan congregation of clergy 
and laity, elects the bishop—as by the primitive common 
law of Christendom it ought everywhere to do—the bishop’s 
consecration, his episcopal gift, does not come from the con- 
gregation, but from the consecrating apostolate. So it is with 
the ordination of the priest and deacon. If the people ‘look 
out’ the men, as in the Church of Jerusalem at the election 
and ordination of the seven, it is the Apostles who ‘lay hands’ 
on them, or confer holy orders. The Lutheran and Reformed 
(Presbyterian) theory is that the presbyter as such is the 
successor of the Apostles ; but this brings no manner of help 
to Independents and Baptists, for whom the Dean of Peter- 
borough chiefly holds his brief, as these sects began with the 
deliberate rejection of the Nonconformist and Presbyterian 
theory and practice of ordination, which they held to be little 
less anti-Christian than the old Catholic theory and practice. 
An Independent or Baptist preacher, according to the prin- 
ciples on which their ministry was originally founded, is a 
‘minister’ only so long as he has ‘a church.’ If the congre- 
gation dismiss him, his ‘orders’ cease, and they do not re- 
commence until another congregation elects him as his pastor. 
The head of an Independent or Baptist College may be 
called by courtesy, ‘the Reverend Dr. Smith,’ or a ‘ minister 
of the gospel’; but he is no minister, and is in possession of 
no valid ordination, according to the principles on which his 
own sect separated from the Church, unless he is at the 
moment the actual pastor of a ‘ gathered church.’ ! 


* ¢The Ministry,’ said John Robinson in 1624, ‘is the Church’s, and 
depends upon the Church [z.e. the Sect-aggregation] as the adjunct upon 
the subject, so as if the Church dissolve, the Ministry ceaseth, which the 
same Church also that gives it may take away, and make him that was a 
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The first controversialists who denied the doctrine of ‘the 
historical episcopate,’ or permanent place of the apostolate in 
the Church, were not the Protestant Reformers, but the 
Papists. A bishop, according to the Jesuit scholastic theory, 
is merely an indirect, and not a direct successor of the 
Apostles. He succeeds the eleven in their character as the 
subject brothers or sons of St. Peter—the Holy Father, the 
Sovereign Pontiff. A bishop, according to the papal theory, 
does not hold immediately from Christ, but holds from Him 
mediately through the Bishop of Rome, His vicar. The 
apostolical succession is thus made to be really seated in a 
majority of the internationalist College of Cardinals, which is 
able to precipitate the successorship to St. Peter, and conse- 
quently the universal episcopate over all Churches, upon 
whatever person they may impose upon the local Church of 
Rome as her bishop. 

This theory is, of course, older than the Company of the 
Jesuits. It was a part of that medieval papalist tradition and 
plan of campaign for which they secured so great a victory 
at the Vatican Council. The Dean of Peterborough in- 
genuously claims the Vaticanists as his fellow-combatants 
against ‘the historical episcopate,’ and appeals to the Pope, 
in the interests of modern sectarian ministries. ‘The truth 
is, says he, ‘the modern theory’ (by which he means the 
ancient and historical theory) ‘ goes far beyond what eminent 
writers, even in the Church of Rome, have maintained.’ The 
‘even’ is delightfully simple. It was as much the interest 
and policy of the Popes throughout the Middle Ages to 
depress the episcopate, as the order holding directly from 
Christ, as it was the interest and policy of the foreign Protes- 
tant Reformers in the sixteenth century, or of the English 
Nonconformists of the seventeenth century, or of separatists 
like Dr. Fairbairn or Dr. Clifford in our own time. It was 
out of this policy that the Popes conferred a show of quasi- 
episcopacy upon the rulers of monastic orders, bestowing 
upon abbots and priors, out of the fulness of their own 
apostolic power (as they said in their letters'), the right to 


Minister no Minister’ (Works, i. 453). So ‘the Churches of New Eng- 
land’ taught in 1637 that ‘a Minister is so a Minister to a particular 
Congregation, that if they dislike him unjustly, or leave him, he ceaseth 
to be a Minister’ (‘A Letter of Many Ministers in Old England requesting 
the Judgment of their Reverend Brethren in New England.’ Written in 
1637. Published by S. Ash and W. Rathband, 1643, 4to, pp. 74-6. The 
Reply on pp. 76-81). 

' Cf. Pflugk-Hartung, Acta Pontificum Rom. inedita. 1886, iii. 
Pp. 285, 373, 383, 395, 396. 
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wear the bishop’s mitre and the bishop’s ring, and to carry 
the bishop’s pastoral staff, in the sight of the Christian con- 
gregation. All this was done to advance what the modern 
Liberationist calls ‘religious equality’—the humiliation of 
the episcopate, and of those ordained by the bishops, in order 
that the Popes of Rome in the twelfth century, or the dis- 
senting preachers in the nineteenth century, might be elevated 
to the height which they coveted. 

Dr. Perowne has unconsciously indicated another of those 
elective affinities which Anglican divines detected in one age 
between Puritanism and Popery, and in another age between 
Methodism and Popery. The novel theory of the German 
and Swiss Reformers on ordination, which the English Non- 
conformists learned in Strassburg, Ziirich, and Geneva, had 
probably more or less direct connexion with the papal exalta- 
tion of abbots to a level with bishops. The fathers of the 
Reformation on the Continent, who separated from the 
episcopate in the great historical movement which had been 
led by the bishops at the reforming Councils of Constance and 
Basel, were mostly monks ; few of them in comparison were 
secular priests. The Lutheran Reformation was originally a 
monastic movement. The Pope thought it was nothing 
deeper than ‘a squabble amongst the monks.’ Convents 
were its head centres. The Augustinian monks, even as far 
distant from Germany as Italian Turin, sympathized with 
Luther ; among the Franciscans there had never been wanting 
a reformatory leaven ; and it stirred also, though in a less 
degree, amongst the Dominicans. The monks and friars were 
not accustomed to look to the diocesan bishop with the same 
deference with which he was regarded by the parish priests. 
They looked to the abbot, prior, or general of their order, and 
they looked from him to the Pope. Their relation to the 
bishop, the successor of the Apostles, had come to be little 
more than mechanical, whereas their relation to the head of 
their convent or order and to the Pope was organic. The 
Popes had loosened the bond between the religious societies 
and the apostolic order of the episcopate ; and when the 
monks and nuns turned Protestant by wholesale, as they did 
in the convents of Basel, Ziirich, and Berne, their definitive 
self-separation from the bishops was but the completion of a 
process which the Papacy had originated. 

The Dean of Peterborough asks, ‘Does the Church of 
I-ngland in any of her authorized documents, or by the voice 
of her accredited teachers, assert that Episcopacy is necessary 
to the constitution of a Church?’ He begins by stating the 
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problem in a sectarian form ; for the question at issue is not 
the constitution of a Church, but the constitution of the 
ministry of the Church. The English bishop says to the 
deacon at ordination, ‘Take thou authority to execute the 
office of a deacon in the Church of God;’ and to the priest 
he says, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a priest in the Church of God” He does not say ‘in the 
Church of England,’ or in ‘a Church.” The Church is im- 
plicitly declared by the ordaining bishop to be ‘one,’ and one 
only, by its very nature. The Lord said, ‘On this Rock ’— 
Himself as God and Man—‘I will build My Church,’ and 
not ‘My Churches. The Church of England is not ‘a 
Church’ distinct from the Catholic Church, but distinct zy it, 
exactly as the nation of England is distinct in the one uni- 
versal humanity. As the units of humanity are all who are 
born, so the units of the Church are all who are baptized. 
The dean speaks of ‘the authoritative documents of our 
Church,’ and of ‘ the recorded opinions of some of Aer greatest 
divines, as if no document anterior to the sixteenth century 
were ‘authoritative’ for us,and no divines were ours who lived 
before the Reformation. This is another specimen of the 
way in which such reasoners concede everything to the Pope, 
in order to gain a little for some of the Dissenters. The 
primary authoritative documents of ‘our Church’ are such as 
we hold in common with the whole remainder of the Church 
of God ; and the Church of England, in the preface to the 
Ordinal, refers to ‘ancient authors’ as her divines, and sent 
the inquirer of the sixteenth century to them for their 
opinions. 

There are properly four sources of historical inquiry on 
the question. It is not enough to apply to the two which are 
cited by the dean—(1) ‘the authoritative documents of our 
Church, and (2) ‘the recorded opinions of some of her 
greatest divines.’ But it is necessary also to apply to the 
important sources which he ignores—(3) the recorded 
opinions of the Nonconformists or Puritans within our Church, 
and (4) the recorded opinions of the Separatists from our 
Church, the Independents and Anabaptists, in whose interest, 
together with that of the more recent Methodist Separatists, 
the dean principally writes, and whom he loosely and unhis- 
torically calls ‘ Nonconformists.’ 

The Nonconformists were a party within the Church. They 
wrote and preached against the separation of the Independents 
and Baptists from the parochial churches as schism. The Non- 
conformists wanted the king, or the king and Parliament, to 
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‘re-form’ the old Catholic law of ordination, as retained in the 
English Church, so that the Church of England might be 
changed into a national branch of the one quasi-universal Cal. 
vinist Presbyterian Society. It must be remembered that the 
phrase ‘ Reformed Churches,’ wherever it occurs in the seven. 
teenth century documents, as in the English Nonconformist Act 
of Uniformity—the Solemn League and Covenant—is always 
used in atechnical sense. It does not mean, as the dean seems 
to think, all non-Roman Churches; but it also excludes all 
Lutheran Churches, and includes only all Calvinist-Zwinglian 
Churches—the meaning which the phrase ‘Reformirte Kirche’ 
still bears in Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. The Non. 
conformists regarded the Church of England as a still un- 
reformed or half-reformed Church, and it was the proposed 
task of their own Long Parliament, and its Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, to make the English Church really a 
‘Reformed Church’ by forming its members, through the 
power of the secular arm, into exact conformity with the 
‘Reformirten,’ or Calvinist-Zwinglians of Scotland, Holland, 
Ziirich, and Geneva. 

The English opponents of the Nonconformists, whom they 
called the ‘ Separatists’ (the Independents and Anabaptists, 
for whose ‘orders’ the dean is spokesman), regarded the 
Church of England as no Church at all, and as having no 
true ministry, and no true ordination. The Separatists 
contended that it would not be any more truly a Church 
by being re-formed after the Nonconformist ideal, since the 
presbyterian ordination of Scotland and Germany, in the view 
of the Congregationalist and Baptist Dissenters, was as in- 
valid as the episcopal ordination of England and Rome. 

We have thus four sources of inquiry: (1) the public de- 
claration and acts of the English Church; (2) the private 
opinions of this or that later English divine at some critical 
period in the history of the Church ; (3) the opinions of the 
Puritans or Nonconformists ; (4) the opinions of the Separa- 
tists or Dissenters. 

The first and the last of these four sources are by far the 
most important. The English clergy are bound by the first 
of them, ‘the authoritative documents of our Church,’ which 
send us back, not to Holy Scripture alone, but to the ‘ ancient 
authors’ of the Church anterior to the English Reformation. 
The English clergy, in their daily work as pastors and teachers, 
are bound to assert and maintain the oneness of all the 
christened in the Catholic Church, in the national Church, 
and in each parochial Church, against the separatist work of 
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Church }# organic member of the ‘One Body,’ and they belong to a 
particular time, as their language shows, and not to all times, 
asthe Catholic Faith and the Apostolic Ordination do. 

The Preface to the Ordinal simply re-affirmed in the 
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Church. But Apostolic ordination, like the Catholic faith, is 
more ancient than Scripture. The New Testament acci- 
dentally records ordination here and there. Even the 
Pastoral Epistles, as they show on their surface, were his- 
torical accidents, and imply much more than they say. The 
New Testament lays down no universal laws about ordina- 
tion, as it would have done if it were meant by the founder 
of the Church to hold such a place in Christendom as the 
Koran holds in Islam. Holy Scripture and ancient authors 
witness to an Apostolic ordination, which, like the faith, has 
been committed to (or is a tradition with) the saints. ‘It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading the holy Scripture 
and ancient authors,’ says the Preface of 1549, ‘that from the 
Apostles’ time there hath been these orders of ministers in 
Christ's Church, bishops, priests, and deacons.’ As the dean 
himself says,' though he tries afterwards to unsay it: ‘The 
Preface to the Ordinal lays it down that the threefold 
ministry is primitive and apostolic, and requires that none 
should minister in the Church of England but those who 
have been episcopally ordained.’ Such ordination, and no 
other, being the common law and custom of ‘Christ’s Church’ 
as a society—one and indivisible through all ages and in all 
nations, and never yet broken in England since the conversion 
of the English, the Church of England has no choice but to go 
on observing it, and is hence obliged to decree its unbroken 
continuation. The Preface, in fact, was a defence of her 
ministry against the accusation of the Papists, (1) that it was 
a new Protestant ministry, and against the accusations of the 
Nonconformists and the Separatists, (2) that it was an anti- 
Christian and anti-Scriptural ministry. ‘And therefore, to the 
intent that ¢hese orders should be continued, and reverently used 
and esteemed in the Church of England, it is requisite that no 
man (not being at this present bishop, priest, nor deacon) 
shall execute any of them, except he be called, tried, examined, 
and admitted according to the form hereafter following’— 
that is, as the ‘form’ shows, by a bishop, and by none but a 
bishop. And in order to make this necessity of ordination by 
a bishop more clear, and to testify that the Church of England 
had not separated herself from the past and present of 
Christendom, but that she regarded all the ‘ present’ bishops 
of ‘ Christ’s Church,’ even those who condemned her, as true 
ministers of Christ and successors of the Apostles, she added 
in 1662 the grcat-hearted clause that she would welcome and 
use the ministry of any and every bishop, priest, or deacon 


| Lippincott, 147. 
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who ‘hath had formerly efzscopal consecration or ordination.’ 
The added clause, however, added no new doctrine on 
ordination, as Dr. Perowne assumes. It simply vindicated 
that which had never ceased to be her doctrine and practice 
ever since her liberation from the papal-imperialist yoke of 
Rome. If the dean had studied the history and writings of 
the Puritans and Dissenters, instead of taking their views on 
trust from the modern Liberationists, he could not have fallen 
into so gross anerror. It had been a ceaseless complaint of 
the Nonconformists, and a ceaseless accusation of the Sepa- 
ratists, that the Church of England insisted upon the re-ordi- 
nation of ‘Reformed’ ministers, but that she accepted 
‘Popish’ priests as ministers of Christ on the ground of the 
ordination which they already had.! 

The doctrine and practice which were so emphatically 
affirmed by the English Church in 1550 are curiously attri- 
buted by the Dean of Peterborough to Lord Clarendon, who 
was not born until 1608. He cites a vague number of reputed 
violations of the law and custom of the Church, and a series 
of private and unofficial apologies for such violations, as proofs 
that the Church had not, until] Lord Clarendon forced it upon 
her, any such law. 


‘As a matter of fact,’ he says, ‘the condition was again and again 
disregarded, ministers from abroad who had received only Presby- 
terlan orders having been in several instances appointed to benefices 
in England without re-ordination, until Lord Clarendon by a stroke 
of the pen in the Act of Uniformity of 1662 made all such appoint- 
ments unlawful.’ 





Clarendon, of all men, would have shuddered with horror at 
the notion of ‘making’ a doctrine of ordination for Christ’s 
Church. He believed that the doctrine had been made and 
delivered to Christ’s Church once for all, as the Preface to the 
Ordinal formally declared. All that the State did by the Act 
of Uniformity was to affirm the existing doctrine and practice 
of the Church. The Act implicitly denied the right of Long 
Parliaments, Councils of State, Lord Protectors, or kings to 
force some new doctrine of their own invention upon the 
Christian people. The Act vindicated the reforming activity 
which had been hindered by the tyrannical expulsion of the 
national bishops and the infamous murder of Archbishop 
Laud ; it prevented the powerful Nonconformist land-lords 
and money-lords, gorged with the plunder of the Church 
lands, from abusing their rights as patrons by thrusting upon 


1 See evidence in Newdery House Magazine, February 1890. 
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parishes as rectors or vicars their own puritanical ‘trencher 
chaplains,’ or other preachers whom the Church regarded as 
unordained men. 

The dean does not seem to know that he might have 
stated his ‘ Case for the Dissenters’ much more strongly than 
he has done. Men who had received no sort of orders, as 
well as men who ‘had received only Presbyterian orders,’ 
were ‘in several instances appointed to benefices in England,’ 
in tyrannical violation of the law and custom of the Church 
and the express demands of the Ordinal. In the reign of 
kdward VI., and so actually contemporary with the publica- 
tion of Zhe Forme and Maner of Makyng and Consecratyng 
of Archbishoppes, Bishoppes, Priestes, and Deacons, the grasping 
layman, Thomas Cromwell, appointed himself Dean of Wells ; 
and in the reign of Elizabeth two laymen, Sir John Wooley 
and Sir Christopher Perkins, were successively appointed to 
the deanery of Carlisle. So if we extend the dean’s line of 
argument from the clericalist sects to the non-clericalist sects, 
it will prove as good for the validity of the orders of a 
Quaker minister, or of a Salvationist captain, or of any other 
layman, as for Presbyterian or Independent ordination. It is 
as good for no ordination at all as it is for the ordination to 
which the dean applies it, and it proves that any layman may 
be a dean. 

Is the meaning of a law of the Church to be interpreted 
by the violations of it at the hands of those who abuse the 
force of the State over the Church, as the Tudors, the Long 
Parliament, the Commonwealth of 1649, and Cromwell did? 
The law says‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ Yet, ‘asa matter of fact,’ 
to quote the dean, ‘the condition has been again and again 
disregarded,’ the sentence ‘which requires that none should ’ 
steal ‘having been in several instances’, treated as meaning- 
less. The lawgiver ‘by a stroke of the pen in the decalogue 
made robbery unlawful.’ But, ‘as a matter of fact, men have 
been robbers. Are we therefore to infer, on the ground of 
these undoubted violations of the law, that it never really 
meant that we ought to be honest? We can hardly wonder 
that Dr. Parker should have greeted the dean’s apology for 
‘the Congregational and Baptist episcopate’ with a charac- 
teristic Christian carol from the pulpit of the City Temple, 
nor that it should have been welcomed with grateful applause 
by the whole Liberationist press, nor that it should be fol- 
lowed, in the pages of the same magazine, by an elucidatory 
sequel from the pen of Dr. Clifford, a popular Baptist preacher, 
who elegantly and tolerantly tells the members of the 
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Christian Young Men’s Association that ‘Priestism,’ by which 
he means the doctrine and practice of the English Ordinal, 
‘must be cast out and trodden under foot of man.’! Who is 
to cast it out—unless some modern Parliament will take the 
fanatical Long Parliament as its model—it is not easy to see. 

The severe clause in the Act of Uniformity, which the 
dean attributes to a layman, was the effect of the determina- 
tion of the National Commonwealth to affirm and protect the 
old law and custom of the National Church. The Act of 
Uniformity was an Act of Liberation of the Church from the 
State patronage and control to which her members had been 
subjected under the Long Parliament, the ‘Commonwealth ’ 
of 1649-1653, and the Cromwellian empire. The immediate 
contemporary object of the Act, as no unprejudiced student 
of the years 1640-1660 can possibly doubt, was to undo the 
bigotry, inhumanity, and plunder which followed upon the 
Long Parliament’s assumption of the office of Summus 
Episcopus over English Christianity. For the first time since 
the conversion of England there had been a Parliamentary 
‘Gospel,’ ? a Parliamentary ordination, and Parliamentary 
‘public preachers ’—chiefly Nonconformist and Presbyterian 
under the Long Parliament, chiefly Independent and Separa- 
tist under the Rump, the Barebones, and Cromwell. The 
Act of Uniformity was an implied acknowledgment by the 
State that sovereigns and parliaments have no right to invent 
a gospel, a ministry, or an ordination for Christ’s Church. 
The clause which the dean does not like gives fair expression to 
the cry of the lay Christian conscience in the English parishes 
to be liberated for the time to come from the cruel tyranny 
to which they have been subjected under the rule of the Non- 
conformist and Separatist preachers who had an Act of Par- 
liament ordination. It was the practice of most of these 
intruded ‘State preachers’ to restrict the Sacraments to a 
‘gathered’ minority of parishioners and members of other 
parishes, whom they pleased to call the ‘elect’ or the ‘ saints,’ 
although they forced all their parishioners, as the Quakers 
complained, to pay tithes. The common people of England, 
as Clarendon knew, welcomed the Act of Uniformity as a 
restoration of the old common rights to the whole parish. 
The Act protected the Church in her generous and liberal 


1 The Young Man, February 1890. 

2 See ‘ The Acts and Ordinances for the Propagation of the Gospel’ 
in Scobell, 42 Ordinance of Both Houses for Ordination of Ministers. 
4to, 1648, pp. 19, 26, 27. Also the Act for Wales, British Museum, 506 
d. g. 81. 
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restoration of holy baptism to every child born in the land. 
The Nonconformists and Independents, at the restoration of 
the episcopate, two years prior to the Act of Uniformity, had 
powerful patrons in the great land-lords and money-lords who 
had sat in the Long, Barebones, and Cromwellian Parliaments, 
‘voting themselves into estates, as John Lilburne and the 
Levellers said. They had made themselves great men out of 
the plunder of the Church, and had become patrons. They 
feared lest they should be required to disgorge their shares and 
bargains in the bishops’ lands and dean-and-chapters’ lands, and 
were striving as patrons to fill up the vacant benefices with their 
own clients. Men were hurriedly ordained with a Presbyterian 
ordination so as to qualify them for holding rectories and vicar- 
ages. The bishops, before the Act was passed, refused to in- 
stitute the men thus intruded, unless they renounced their 
Presbyterian ordination, and were ordained according to the 
Catholic and English law and custom. Richard Baxter com- 
plained, in 1660, two years before the ‘ stroke of Lord Claren- 
don’s pen,’ that the bishops were acting upon the old doctrine 
that the power of conferring ordination was restricted to the 
episcopate. He wanted the State to prohibit them from acting 
as Catholic bishops.' He refers again and again to this point in 
his autobiography. The State’s liberation and protection of the 
bishops’ free exercise of their office is oddly called by Dr. Pe- 
rowne ‘state- made doctrine.’? He might more fairly have called 
it, as the contemporary Nonconformists did, ‘ bishop-made doc- 
trine.’ The Nonconformists did not forget that Charles IT. had 
himself been a professed Nonconformist in 1650, and had taken 
their covenant against prelacy to qualify himself for the crown 
of Scotland. In their letter to the king they called his attention 
to the fact that the restored bishops, without waiting for his 
command or an Act of Parliament, were insisting upon the re- 
ordination of preachers who had already received the Parlia- 


mentary Nonconformist ordination, and who had been declared, . 


by the ‘state-made doctrine’ of the Long Parliament, to be 
capable of institution to benefices. Two years before the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity the Nonconformists petitioned 
Charles II. to use his royal prerogative and stop the bishops 
from re-ordaining men who were in Presbyterian orders,' The 
Nonconformists made ‘no appeal for the dean’s clients, the 
Independent, Baptist, and other Separatists, for many of the 
Nonconformists at this period were themselves doubtful about 
the validity of the Congregationalist and Baptist ordinations, 
and had preached and written against them. 

1 Religuie Baxteriana, i. 266, 273, 274, 276, 277. 

2 Letter to Church Times, October 25, 1889. 
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But what was the opinion of the Nonconformists and 
Separatists about ‘the statements of the Church of England 
on this subject’? Did any writer of repute amongst them, 
or indeed any Nonconformist or Dissenter soever, casuists as 
they were, ever dream of giving to the Preface to the Ordinal 
that non-natural interpretation which our modern Separatists 
are now belauding the dean for discovering in it? Baxter 
constantly spoke of the Preface to the Ordinal as a Noncon- 
formist grievance. Why? Because he thought it incapable of 
that gloss which the dean’s amiability has put upon it. ‘The 
very Preface of that Book of Ordination,’ said he, ‘ beginneth 
with the affirmation of the distinction of orders, offices, func- 
tions from the Apostles’ days.’ He thought that the ‘form’ 
of ordination, to which the Preface refers the Christian people, 
was even more fatal than the Preface itself to the dean’s 
theory. For ‘one of the prayers,’ said he, ‘ascribeth it [the 
distinction of orders, offices, functions] to the Spirit of God.’ 
Baxter said this in 1660, or two years before the stroke of 
Lord Clarendon’s pen in the Act of Uniformity. At a much 
later period, when Baxter was arguing against those whom he 
called ‘the Latitudinarians,’ he says that they had told him 
and his fellow-Nonconformists that ‘no Church government 
as to the form is of divine institution,’ and that consequently 


.all rational Nonconformists might as well submit to episcopal 
ordination. Baxter replied that although ‘many of the very 


Papists’ schoolmen do deny it’ (as Dr. Perowne has also 
reminded us), yet no English conformist was free to deny it. 
‘That the episcopal form is of divine institution, said he and 
the Nonconformists in whose name he was writing, ‘ is part of 
their subscription or declaration when they profess and consent 
to all things in the Book of Common Prayer and Ordination.’ 
He then cites the Preface to the Ordinal and the collect on 
the ordering of priests as conclusive that the Church of 
England rejects the Popish-Nonconformist-Latitudinarian 
theory. ‘So that here,’ he adds, ‘they declare (officially, 
whatever they may hold privately as “ Latitudinarians or 
involuntary Nonconformists”) that bishops and priests are 
not only distinct degrees, but distinct orders and offices, and 
that since the Apostles’ time.’ In the collect on the ordering 
of priests, he continues, they go even further, declaring the 
Holy Ghost to be the author of this distinction ; ‘so that in 
plain English they declare that Episcopacy, even as a dis- 
tinct order, office, and function, for all these words are there, 
is appointed by the Spirit of God.’! 

1 Relig. Baxt. p. 273. Baxter simply repeated the inherited 
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In all the passages which we have quoted Baxter was the 
spokesman, as he says, of the largest and most learned group of 
the English Nonconformists. They did not share the Scottish 
belief of the exclusive jus divinum of Presbyterianism, but 
were advocates of a new-modelled episcopacy. Indeed Baxter 
himself indignantly protested against being called a ‘ Presby- 
terian. In 1658, the year of Cromwell’s death, and two 
years before the restoration of the episcopate, he wrote to Dr, 
Pierce: ‘Of late I begin to have a strong suspicion that the 
Papists had a finger in the pie on both sides, and that they 
had indeed a hand in the extirpation of episcopacy.’! In 
1679, nineteen years after the restoration of the episcopate, 
Baxter published Zhe Non-conformists Plea for Peace, in 
which he again cited the ‘ Preface to the Book of Ordination’ 
as a proof that the Church of England, from the time of 
Edward VI. to the year 1679, had uniformly taught that 
doctrine as to ordination which the Dean of Peterborough 
says she first began to teach in 1662, The authoritative 
place which this doctrine had all along held in the Church in 
Baxter’s opinion, justified non-conformity within her com- 
munion, but did not justify separation from her communion. 
It was no part of Baxter’s belief as a non-conformist that the 
Church of England was founded by Henry VIII., Edward VL, 
and Elizabeth, and oddly enough he appeals from the Book 
of Common Prayer and the Act of Uniformity to the ‘ Canons 
of Aétlfrick’ (as quoted by Spelman) as a proof that ‘the 
ancient Church of England was of another mind.’ In ‘the 
ancient Church of England,’ says he, ‘ there were seven eccle- 
siastical orders or degrees.’ The bishops and mass presbyters, 
he contends, were not two orders, but two divisions in one 
order. 

Twenty years after the Act of Uniformity, Baxter still 
protested against the popular and clerical notion that the 
Nonconformists were Dissenters or Separatists, 

‘The Nonconformists profess,’ said he, ‘to take their assemblies 
but as Chapels, and not as distinct, much less as separated, Churches. 
And those of them who do administer the Sacraments, and do that 














































Nonconformist tradition as to the true meaning of the Preface. ‘But how 
doth subscription, you will say, to the Booke of Ordination approve the 
orders and degrees of provinciall and diocesan bishops to be by Divine 
right rather than by humane ordinance? Why thus: It is evident, saith 

f the Preface of that booke, to all men diligently reading Holy Scripture, 
&c.’ (Certaine Considerations drawne from the Canons of the last Sinod. 
1605). See the excellent articles by the Rev. Arthur Lowndes in the 
New York Church Review, 1887. 

1 The Grotian Religion Discovered. 













1658, p. 95. 
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which 7s dike the Separatists’ way, yet do it not on their principles, 
but fro tempore, till Gop shall give them opportunity to serve Him 
in the established way, if ever it may be hoped for ; it being re- 
formed or well-ordered Parish Churches, under the government and 
countenance of the Christian magistrate, which are most agreeable to 
their desires.’ 


So also the pious and learned Nonconformist, John Corbet of 
Chichester, said : ‘We desire the clergy of England to take 
notice, that we have no mind to promote the Popish design 
of nullifying and treading down the parish churches and 
ministers. He further asked the clergy to notice ‘ That it is 
a palpable injury to burden us (the non-conformists) with the 
various parties with whom we are now herded, by our ejec- 
tion, in the general state of Déssenters, and to make us re- 
sponsible for them all.’! 

We have said enough, however, about the recorded opinions 
of the Nonconformists. The Nonconformists are extinct as 
a party. There are now no Nonconformists in England, or 
at least there is no party organization and platform on the 
historical lines of English non-conformity. It is not for the 
Nonconformists, but for their hereditary foes and ceaseless 
opponents, the Separatists, whom they used to call ‘ Sectaries,’ 
that the Dean of Peterborough holds his brief. The Non- 
conformists wanted ‘corporate reunion’ or ‘home reunion,’ 
and they thought that it was only to be obtained by de- 
catholicizing the English Church. But what the Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, and all our other 
modern clericalist sects ‘desire,’ as the dean says, ‘is a full 
and ungrudging recognition of their churches and of the 
lawfulness of their ministry.’ If the recognition of its ‘lawful- 
ness’ is demanded from the State, they have long had it 
through the Act of Toleration, by which, as they once boasted, 
the State made every dissenting sect ‘a Church established 
by law, as well as others.’ If the recognition is demanded 
from the Church, it can only be given by the suicide of the 
Church as Catholic, as national, and as parochial, or by the 
schism of the English Church from historical and actual 
Christendom. For the Separatists, whose cause the Dean 
maintains, differ in the point of ordination from the old English 

' An Account given of the Principles and Practices of Several Noncon- 
formists, written by Mr. John Corbet, 4to, 1682, pp. 26-7. It was published 
.after his death. His widow, a daughter of the famous Dr. Twisse, said that 
several eminent Nonconformist divines read and approved it. Baxter 
saw it through the press. 


* Defoe, A Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True- 
Born Englishman, 1703 ed. p. 199 
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Nonconformists, from the present State-established Scot- 
tish Nonconformists, and from the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches abroad. These latter said and say, that presby- 
terian ordination is as good as episcopal ordination, or that 
it is more ancient and scriptural, or that episcopal ordination 
is tolerable because the bishop himself is a presbyter, and 
other presbyters join with him in the laying on of hands, 
But what the Separatists said, and what an Independent, 
Baptist, or Methodist ministry still implicitly says, was and is 
the very contrary. Their ordination stands upon the theory 
that neither the Catholic Church, nor the Church of England, 
nor any parish church, can be properly called a Church at 
all. The coming of an Independent preacher into a parish, 
and the ‘gathering’ of a ‘Church’ by him, did not and does 
not mean the addition of another minister to the parish priest. 
It meant and means that a parish of baptized folk is not a 
congregation of the Lord, that a parish priest is not a minister 
of Jesus Christ, and that he has never had any proper ordi- 
nation. The very first duty of the ‘elect’ or the ‘ saints’ in 
a parish, according to the principles upon which Dr. Parker’s 
and Dr. Clifford’s ordination historically and dogmatically 
stands, is to ‘separate’ themselves from the ‘ sacerdotalist’ 
communion of the parish priest, and join themselves by a 
covenant to a true ‘Church.’ If modern Independent or 
Baptist preachers say that they no longer personally hold 
the intolerant doctrines upon which their ministry was 
founded, but concede an ‘ Episcopalian’ or parochial church 
to be one of ‘the Churches, they merely confess their own 
apostasy. They leave it to Churchmen to do honour to the 
Catholic idea which their founders thought they could realize 
visibly by establishing a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, 
an Anabaptist or a Methodist separation. It is sufficient re- 
ply to the new Independency and the new Anabaptism, which 
have renounced the narrow theology of their founders, to say 
that there could never have been a Congregationalist ‘Church’ 
or a Baptist ‘Church,’ or any other separation from the organic 
fellowship of the whole christened folk, unless their founders 
had believed the historical Church to be a synagogue of 
Satan, and bishops and priests to have been made such by 
the ordination of Antichrist. Indeed, these English Sepa- 
ratists, for whose ‘orders’ the dean pleads, did not merely 
condemn and renounce episcopal ordination, but they also 
condemned and renounced as invalid the Presbyterian ordi- 
nation of the Nonconformists. 

So much has been said in an article in the Vewdery House 
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Magazine upon the recorded opinions of the English Sepa- 
ratists concerning ordination that little need be here added. 
But it might further elucidate the historical point under 
inquiry to cite their recorded opinions as to the true meaning 
of the authoritative documents of the English Church. In 
August 1653, during the sitting of the Barebones Parliament, 
John Canne, the Baptist and early ‘ Anglo-Israelite,’ who was 
a persona grata with that most amazing body of legislators, 
published his Second Voyce from the Temple to the Higher 
Powers. It was dedicated to the Barebones Parliament, as 
his former Voyce from the Temple had been dedicated to the 
inventor and maker of that queer Parliament, the Lord-General 
Cromwell, whose dissolution of the Long Parliament and 
calling of the Barebones, according to Canne’s flattering exe- 
gesis, had been foretold by the prophet Daniel. Canne urged 
the Barebones Parliament to hasten the expected bill for 
taking away the tithes from the intruded Presbyterian and 
Independent incumbents of parishes, who claimed the tithes 
on the ground of the national law. Canne denied that the 
‘law’ had ever given the tithes to Nonconformist or Separa- 
tist preachers. By the law, as he told his Parliamentary 
patrons and admirers, the tithes belong solely to priests. ‘ By 
our Law,’ said he, ‘those who are made priests in the Church 
of Rome, if they come to the Church of England, retain their 
priesthood as full and ample as before. And the reason is, 
because the Law puts no difference between a man made 
priest at Rome by the Pope, or ordained priest by a Prelate 
in England.’! It is clear, therefore, that this eminent Baptist 
held that to be law in 1653, and to have been law ever since 
the Reformation, as well as before the Reformation, which the 
dean holds to have first become law in 1662. 

John Canne, as a Baptist and Separatist, had been a fierce 
opponent of the Nonconformists for years before the outbreak 
of the Civil War.? If he had thought, with Dr. Perowne, that 
either the Church or the Law of England held presbyterian 
ordination to be as valid a qualification for a benefice as 
episcopal ordination, this is the place where he would have 
said—and it would have served him as another proof of his 
contention—that Presbyterianism is little less anti-Christian 
than Episcopacy or Popery. But, on the contrary, he tells 
the Barebones Parliament that their projected Act for 


' A Second Voyce, p. 7. 

2 He is the author of the famous book against the Nonconformists 
which was republished by the Baptist Hansard Knollys Society as 
recently as 1849, and excellently edited by the late Rev. C. Stovel. 
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prohibiting the payment of tithes to the new Presbyterian and 
Separatist ‘public preachers’ would be an Act agreeable to 
the spirit and the letter of the old English legislation under 
Popery and Prelacy :— 


‘For the truth is,’ said he, ‘neither of them, Presbyterians or 
Independents, by the Laws of the land have any title to tithe. For 
they are not such incumbents ecclesiasticall as the Law allows. For who- 
soever hath not been ordained priest or deacon dy a dishop (that is, 
whose ministerie is not essentially from the sea [séc] of Rome, to use 
Mason’s words, or, as the Nonconformists expresse it, whose entrance 
into the ministerie is not by a Popish and unlawfull vocation, strange 
from the Scriptures and unheard of in the Primitive Church) cannot 
as a minister, by Act of Parliament, claim any proprietie in tithes.’ ! 


Thus we have the plainest possible testimony from a Dis- 
senter, nine years before the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
that it was not ‘a stroke of Lord Clarendon’s pen’ in that Act, 
as the dean fondly imagines, which ‘made all such appoint- 
ments unlawful,’ but that they had been unlawful ever since 
the Reformation, as they were before it. The only men in 
England with any right to tithes by Act of Parliament, Canne 
goes on to say, ‘are such men as Hamond [Hammond], 
Gauden, Slater, Reeves, Taylor, Mossom, Hardie, Baker, 
Williams, and such as these of the old Popish way, and other 
Service-readers ’—that is to say, the sequestered Anglican 
priests. 

Another no less famous Se::aratist— William Erbury—who 
had been one of the Rump larliament’s ‘ propagators of the 
Gospel in Wales, gave similar testimony in the very same 
year. Erbury had been paid by the Parliament with Welsh 
tithes, but he had renounced Independency and his tithes 
with it, and turned a Seeker, and almost a Quaker, exchang- 
ing his old narrow Calvinist belief for the broader mysticism 
which was then fast taking root amongst the more pious and 
thoughtful of the Separatists.2 He now told the Nonconfor- 
mist incumbents that it was doubtful whether those among 
them who had not been ordained by a bishop could be said 
to have any ordination at all. 


‘The ministers of Christ,’ said he, ‘were made by heavenly 
ordination, by laying on of the hands of the presbytery, and of one 
Apostle with it, or by his delegate, an evangelist. And the Spirit 
was conferred thereby, or power from on high, this Laying on of 
Hands being a principle of Christ, as well as Baptisme (Hebrews vi. 2). 


1 A Second Voyce, p. 11. 


* His pamphlet was published by the Quaker publisher, Giles 
Calvert. 
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The papists and prelates were nearer in form to the true ordination 
of ministers than we are now [that is, under the Long Parliament’s 
Nonconformist Ordinance of August 1648, which established the 
validity of presbyterian ordination, on the recommendation of its 
own packed Assembly of Nonconformist Divines]._ The papists pre- 
tended to have the Holy Spirit fo de given to them. And I, when 
made a priest by the bishop, had the same said to me, eceive the 
Holy Ghost. Yea, some bishops 4/owed on the minister to be made, 
as Christ breathed the Holy Spirit. Indeed, that of the prelates was 
but a form, and a foolery too.’ ! 


It was the custom of the Separatist preachers who were in 
holy orders, both Independent and Baptist, to make a solemn 
renunciation of their ordination by the bishop as invalid and 
anti-Christian, after the example of John Greenwood, the early 
Brownist confessor, and of John Robinson, the pastor of the 
‘ Pilgrims’ to America. 

‘Yet,’ continues Erbury, who had in turn renounced the orders 
ot Episcopacy and Independency, ‘it [the old ordination by a pre- 
late] was wiser than the ordination of the English Presbytery, where 
no gift of the Spirit is pretended, or expected ; but far foolisher 
than the ordination of the Scots Presbytery, who lay on no hands at 
all, because no gift follows. These [the Scottish Presbyterians] 
make ministers and ordain elders without the laying on of hands.’ ? 


The Dean of Peterborough, after dismissing his argument 
from the authoritative documents of the English Church, cites 
certain private opinions of Bishops Andrewes, Hall, Cosin, 
Bramhall, and others, on behalf of his plea for the Church’s 
recognition of the ‘orders’ of our modern Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, and Wesleyan preachers, and as a reason why 
the aggregations which they call to a separation from the 
parish churches should be held for ‘Churches’ in the same 
sense as the Catholic Church, the National Church, or any 
parochial Church is‘a Church. If we had the space at com- 
mand we should like to elaborate some of the answers to his 

' The Babe of Glory, &c. 4to, 1653, p. 54. 

2 Ibid. p.55. ‘Is hea lawfull pastor who wants zizpositionem manuum?? 
was one of the ‘ Questions proponed by the King to the Scottish Presby- 
terians in February 1596-7. They replied, ‘ Impositioun, or laying on of 
hands, is nocht essentiall and necessar, bot ceremoniall and indifferent, 
in the admissioun of a pastor’ —Mr. James Melvill’s Diary, p. 392. So 
in 1612 the English Separatists in Holland, in their attack on Christopher 
Lawne and others who had returned to the Church of England, said: 
‘ The Church of Scotland, as we hear, doth not use imposition of hands 
at all.’ They said that the same omission was the use of ‘the first 
ministers and officers of the Dutch and French Reformed Churches,’ 
because ‘ at their first coming into order [Presbyterianism] they had no 
elders to impose hands.’- Rob. Clyfton, 4% Advertisement concerning 
L. Lawne, &c., 4to, 1612, pp. 51, 53- 
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inferences, but we can only reply to them at present in a 
summary manner. 

(1) The dean has arbitrarily detached these expressions 
of opinion by certain Anglican theologians from their proper 
historical setting in time and condition. His citation from 
Cosin, for instance, belongs to the year 1650. Is the Dean 
aware what a year that was in the history of the English Church? 
The Anglican exiles learned that their king—the secular De- 
Jensor Ecclesia, the heir of the old ‘ Defenders of the Faith,’ 
whose father had in the preceding year laid down his life for 
the Church’s sake—had himself become a Nonconformist. 
Charles II. in 1650 was a Covenanter and a Presbyterian. He 
had been crowned by Nonconformists as the King of Scots. 
He was regarded by all the English Nonconformists as the 
royal knight and champion of their cause against the Separa- 
tists. The king had received the communion from men in 
Presbyterian orders, and every Nonconformist in England 
looked upon his war against Cromwell at Dunbar and at 
Worcester as a holy crusade for Presbyterian Nonconformity 
against the Independents and other ‘sectaries. All the 
beneficed Nonconformists in London sympathized at heart 
with the bravest man amongst them—the Royalist Presby- 
terian martyr, Christopher Love—whose murder by ‘the 
Commonwealth’ was welcomed and justified with as fierce a 
joy by the Separatists as the murder of Archbishop Laud by 
the Long Parliament had been by Nonconformists and 
Separatists alike. 

(2) What the exiled Cosin thought and said under 
the pressure of such dark times and conditions, however, 
after all only concerned the national and parochial religious 
societies on the Continent, whose members he saw toybe 
organically united to one another by the sacrament of 
baptism. It was never applied by him, after the dean’s 
amiable perversion of it, to any who separated from such 
national and parochial baptized societies abroad, still less in 
England. Hence it has no bearing whatever upon the ‘orders’ 
of those modern English sectarian aggregations on whose 
behalf Dr. Perowne has cited it. The English divines whom 
he quotes as apologists for the non-episcopal ordinations of 
the Lutheran and Reformed National Churches beyond seas 
would all have said, as the Lutheran and Reformed ministers 
themselves would have said (as indeed they still say at this day 
in their own authoritative documents) that a sect gathered out 
of the parish-congregation and separated from the communal 
and national fellowship of the baptized, whatever ministry it 
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may have, cannot be regarded as ‘a Church.” Neither 
Andrewes nor Cosin—under the sorest pressure of England’s 
need of the help and sympathy of foreign nations in the 
common contest against the Pope and his Jesuits—would 
have dreamed for a moment of giving the title of ‘Church’ to 
a company of Dutch Baptists, or German Salvationists, or 
Swiss ‘ Stundlers,’ or English Independents, or French Metho- 
dists. Dr. Clifford, Dr. Fairbairn, and Mr. H. P. Hughes 
seem to believe, and are ceaselessly asserting, that it is the 
‘priestism’ or ‘sacerdotalism’ of the English Church which 
hinders the English people from taking them to be bishops, 
or presbyters, or ministers of the Gospel, and taking their 
‘deacons’ to be deacons, in the same sense as all English, 
Latin, or Eastern bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
ministers of the present established Evangelical Churches of 
Germany and Switzerland are not ‘priests, and consequently 
they are as far from the ministry of the Church of England as 
are any of those for whose ‘ orders’ the Dean of Peterborough 
pleads. Nevertheless if Dr. Clifford were to ‘gather’ an 
aggregation of Baptists in Protestant Stuttgart, or Mr. Hughes 
a segregation of Methodists in Reformed Basel, the two sects 
would no more be recognized as ‘Churches’ by the very un- 
sacerdotal ‘Landeskirchen’ of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg 
and the republic of Basel than they are by the episcopal and 
sacerdotalist Church of England. Thus the latest issue of 
the Handbuch fiir den praktischen Kirchendienst in der evan- 
gelischen Kirche Wiirttembergs (ed. 1888), in its ritual direc- 
tions for the parish clergy at funerals, forbids an evangelical 
parish pastor to be present officially at any funeral conducted 
by a preacher of the ‘ Baptisten’ or the ‘ Methodisten.’ But 
it allows him to be present at a funeral conducted by a 
Catholic priest, on the ground that each of the former is the 
minister of a separatist and anti-parochial ‘sect,’ while the 
latter is the minister of ‘a Church.’ ! 

(3) The dean throughout his argument confuses two 
things that are distinct—as his Dissenting clients do, and as 
Vaticanist controversialists also do—the constitution of ‘a 
Church,’ and the origin of the ‘ ministry’ of the Church. Men 
are added to the Church by the sacrament of baptism, but to 
the ministry of the Church by (what the greater part of 
Christendom has always called the sacrament of) Order. 
Those Anglican divines who by their private judgment at a 
particular crisis, but by no canonical judgment of the Catholic 
or the English Church, allowed that ‘a Church’ might 

1 Abschnitt VI. ‘Vom Kirchlichen Begriabniss,’ § 247. 
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‘stand’ without ‘a form of government of divine order, 
clearly did not even then mean by ‘a Church’ what the dean 
means, nor what his Liberationist admirers mean. They 
could not have understood the novel American notion that 
any and every religious club is ‘a Church.’ They understood 
by ‘a Church’ an organic baptized nation, baptized city, or 
baptized parochial commune—a body which the Father had 
first gathered together and unified by His providence in his- 
tory and the individual life of men, as He gathered and 
unified Israel, and which had subsequently been brought, as a 
society one and indivisible, by the sacrament of baptism, into 
the kingdom of HisSon. Whether such a theory be right or 
wrong we cannot here and now examine. But there is no 
doubt what the theory was, nor how naturally it must have 
resulted from the zealous Old Testament study of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Bishop Andrewes said 
that he saw such ‘Churches’—such baptized nations, free 
cities and communes—‘ standing’ in Holland, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and other states, and that they stood, although they 
were in want of that which he called ‘a form of government 
of divine order, by which he meant the ‘historic episcopate,’ 
derived by succession from the Apostles. ‘He must be 
stone-blind,’ said he, ‘that sees not Churches standing with- 
out it.” So the Apostles themselves saw one who was without 
apostolic calling or title casting out devils in the name of 
Jesus. When they told the Lord what they had seen, He 
did not say to them, as the modern sectary would have done, 
‘You see he is as fully an Apostle as Peter is or John is,’ but 
He simply said,‘ Forbid him not.’ In the same spirit Bishop 
Andrewes added, ‘ He must have a heart as hard as iron that 
denies them salvation.’ Where is there any sort of evidence 
that Archbishop Laud, or Jeremy Taylor, or Lord Clarendon 
ever dreamed of denying them salvation? There is hundred- 
fold proof that the Nonconformists persecuted Bishop Moun- 
tague, condemned and murdered Laud, and expelled the 
whole English episcopate, not for limiting salvation to too 
few, but for extending it totoo many.' What ‘ sacerdotalist’ 
does not wish to be as rich a partaker of salvation as he sees 
many a Dissenter by his pious life to be ? 

The family and the commonwealth, as well as the 
Church, are divine organisms. The divine ‘government’ of 
the family is in the father and mother ; but does not everyone 

1 This fact was elaborately demonstrated by James Nichols, in his 


Calvinism and Arminianism compared in their Principles and Tendency. 
1824. 
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see that a family can ‘stand’ without ‘a form of government 
of divine order’? For both parents may die and the family 
still ‘stand, because the brothers and sisters are members 
one of another. A nation, state, or commonwealth may also 
so ‘stand.’ Did England cease to be England when her 
king’s head was cut off? Or does a State cease to be a 
State in the interval between two parliaments? No Papist 
has yet imagined that the Catholic Church goes out of exist- 
ence at the death of a Pope. So ‘a Church’ may of course 
‘stand,’ though it has neither bishop nor priest. For as the 
standing of a nation subsists in the entirety of the born (sa?2), 
so the standing of a national or parochial Church subsists in 
the entirety of the re-born, the christened. And it is the 
liberal doctrine of the Catholic Church, which Hooker and 
others vindicated against the illiberal and inveterate ‘cleri- 
calism ’ of the Nonconformists, that a lay man or woman, by 
virtue of the universal priesthood of the baptized, may be a 
minister of baptism. It was in this sense that Andrewes and 
Bramhall could say that they saw national and parochial 
Churches on the Continent ‘standing,’ though they had no 
bishops or priests. But if these bishops had seen Indepen- 
dent, Baptist, or Wesleyan preachers urging the baptized in 
Holland, or the Palatinate, to separate from such standing 
Churches, and form themselves into Congregationalist, Ana- 
baptist, or Methodist segregations from such national and 
parochial Christian fellowships, they certainly would not have 
called these companies ‘Churches,’ as the dean does. They 
would have called them, as the Lutheran and Reformed 
pastors called and call them, ‘ sects.’ 

(4) The loose Puritan legend of a number of unnamed 
men who were beneficed in the English Church, on the 
ground of their presbyterian ordination, certainly needs to 
be sifted by historical criticism. The gentle ‘rational divine,’ 
Bishop Patrick, had some healthy scepticism about this legend. 
He took pains to verify the only concrete instance in which 
the name of the presumed ‘un-episcopal’ beneficed minister 
could be cited. He was no other than the famous and learned 
Nonconformist, Thomas Gataker, who was nearly seventy 
years old when he took his seat in that curious parliamentary 
synod, the Westminster Assembly of Divines. Gataker had 
been appointed rector of Rotherhithe. The Nonconformists 
used to boast that Gataker had ‘never had any episcopal 
ordination,’ and yet had been instituted by the bishop to the 
pastoral charge of Rotherhithe. He had been ordained, they 
said, by a suffragan, whom they described as ‘a chor-episcopus, 
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or presbyter only, one and the same as a rural dean.’ ‘They 
did not know,’ said Patrick, ‘what a suffragan was.’ Patrick 
found, upon examination of the case, that Gataker had been 
ordained by Dr. Stern, the suffragan Bishop of Colchester. The 
one Presbyterian parson whose name could be cited was thus 
proved, upon honest research, to have been a priest, and to 
have received as episcopal an ordination ‘as if he had been 
ordained by the greatest bishop in the world.’! If the names 
of the other beneficed men in Presbyterian orders could have 
been discovered, and their record examined, it is probable 
that plain documentary research would have yielded a like 
result. There was doubtless a legend, credited by a few 
Conformists and by many Nonconformists, of such violations 
of canon and law by some English bishop or bishops, but 
there was no extant proof. If proof could be found, it would 
prove merely that such bishops had set up themselves, Pope- 
like, above the Church and the law. 

(5) What Dr. Perowne really needed to show, in order to 
establish his point as to the opinions of Bishops Andrewes 
and Cosin, is that each of them invited Brownist and Ana- 
baptist preachers, as such, to celebrate the Eucharist in his 
cathedral, or that each of them instituted a Presbyterian or 
Independent minister, as such, to a parochial cure, and to 
give the names of the men. As for Bishop Hall, evidence 
has already been produced of two cases, separated by an 
interval of twenty years, in which he deliberately re-ordained 
men who had already received Presbyterian ordination—John 
Dury in 1634, and Simon Patrick in 1654. Any momentary 
opportunism of his, written under the brutal pressure of the 
mad year of ‘ Episcopophobia,’ though we may deplore it as a 
weak attempt to arrest the parliamentary persecution, must be 
interpreted by his acts as a free bishop before and after that 
fearful trial. ‘Laud’s chosen champion of episcopacy,’ as 
the dean calls him, showed that he had not the courage or 
the breadth of the great primate. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who 
was a profounder theologian and a more liberal thinker than 
Bishop Hall, had the courage to say that many Anglican 
divines had made a bitter mistake, and, as it proved in the 
end, an impolitic one also, in setting up their private opinions 
against the written law and custom of the Church, ‘by en- 
deavouring to justify their [the foreign Presbyterian, not the 
English Separatist] ordinations, not thinking,’ as he added, 
‘what would follow upon ourselves.’ Dr, Perowne actually 

1 Bishop Patrick’s collected Works, vi. 286, 287. 
2 «Episcopacy Asserted.’ Works, Heber’s ed. vii. 138-42. 
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says,‘ The Elizabethan and Caroline divines were under no 
temptation to lower the claims of episcopacy,’ whereas Jeremy 
Taylor says this was precisely their temptation. At the 
Westminster disputation between the representatives of the 
Papist and Anglican parties in the Church of England, five 
months after the accession of Elizabeth, Horne, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester, laid down the following as the 
Anglican position, which had already been twice affirmed by 
the Preface to the Ordinal: ‘The Apostles’ authority is 
derived upon after ages, and conveyed to the bishops, their 
successors.’ The Preface to The Form and Manner of Making 
and Consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, published in 
the same year (1559), was a reproduction of the Preface of the 
two earlier books of Edward VI. It is true that the Preface 
of 1662 contains the clause, ‘Or hath formerly had episcopal 
consecration or ordination, and that this does not occur in 
the Edwardian or Elizabethan Prefaces. But it is simply a 
substitute for a passage, with exactly the same meaning, 
which does occur in the older Prefaces, but was omitted from 
the 1662 Preface—‘ Not being, at this present, bishop, priest, 
or deacon.’ Thus the same position as to episcopal ordina- 
tion which the English Church had maintained against the 
Papists in the sixteenth century, she maintained in the next 
century against the Nonconformists and Separatists. 















ArT. VIL—THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES 
BURNEY. 






The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778, with a 
Selection from her Correspondence and from the Journals 
of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. Edited by 
ANNIE RAINE ELLIS, Author of Sy/vestra and Editor 
of Evelina and Camilla, 2 vols. (London, 1889.) 





IT is not a little strange that we should now first become 
acquainted with the Early Diary of Frances Burney. It is 
more than a century since the world was carried by storm 
through the appearance of Evelina. It is nearly half a 
century since Macaulay wrote his well-known essay on 
Madame d’Arblay, in which the praise awarded to her earlier 
works gave deeper emphasis to his assertion that her later 
style was the worst the world had ever seen. Amid the real 
or affected revival.of interest in earlier English fiction which 
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has blossomed in édztions de luxe of Richardson and Fielding 
and Smollett, we might have expected that a place would 
sooner have been found for the early diary of one who can 
claim to be the mother of that purer romance which forms so 
large a part of contemporary literature. Possibly the memory 
of Dr. Burney’s JZemoirs and Madame d’Arblay’s later 
diaries cast a shadow over the prospects of any further pro- 
duction from the pen of Frances Burney which was dark 
enough to deter the most enterprising publisher. Whatever 
the cause which withheld the Zar/y Diary, we are unfeignedly 
rejoiced that it has been overcome, and we beg to offer our 
hearty welcome to so substantial an addition to the knowledge 
of English life in the eighteenth century as these volumes 
convey. 

Before proceeding to speak about the Dzary itself, a word 
of acknowledgment is due to the editor for the careful pains 
with which she has accomplished a most laborious task. 
Amidst the multitude of names that occur in these pages 
there is hardly one which Mrs. Ellis has not elucidated, and 
almo&t every unusual word or phrase meets with ample 
explanation in her copious notes. After such an admission— 
which we make most unreservedly, and with a lively memory 
of the obscurity in which some recent biographies are left 
through lack of similar annotation—it seems ungracious to 
add that Mrs. Ellis’s forte is also her foible, and that the con- 
scientious critic is compelled to wade through much matter 
which could have been spared without injury to these portly 
volumes. In days when the mass of current literature swells 
to vast proportions, it is a serious burden to have such a 
work as this extended over 750 pages by voluminous notes 
upon every variety of person and subject, however slight 
their connexion with the text ; by a preface of ninety pages, 
distended by useless anecdotes of the wrong Sam. Crisp, as 
well as by a detailed account of the fortunes and failures of 
the ancestry of the veritable ‘daddy’; and by an appendix 
of Mrs. Pappendiek’s Reminiscences, which are apparently 
inserted only to show that they are utterly untrustworthy. 
Mrs. Ellis should ponder the maxim We guzd nimts. 

The domestic interior painted in such vivid colours by 
Frances Burney’s pen presents a variety of elements rarely 
seen in combination in the same class of life. Her father 
came of an old, but reduced, family, and was dependent 
upon the care of an elder brother, who first trained him in 
music under his own eye, and then bound him as apprentice 
to the famous Dr. Arne. A youth of drudgery and hardship 
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neither extinguished Charles Burney’s love for the home of 
his boyhood, nor rendered him an unfit associate in the eyes 
of Fulk Greville, a dandy of the first water, who wanted an 
agreeable travelling companion. Intense capacity for enjoy- 
ment and for work, a singular power of attraction which 
secured the friendship of such judges of character as Garrick 
and Dr. Johnson, a charm of manner acquired through 
travel and association with men of high breeding, and a 
professional position which enabled him to gather the leaders 
of society and the first artists of the day beneath the roof of 
Newton House, all helped to give Dr. Burney a standing in 
the metropolis that was almost unique. His house, to the 
outer world, might have seemed the beau-ideal of simple 
living and high thinking By his own children, for whom he 
fulfilled most scantily the simplest duties of a father, and 
especially by Frances, he was absolutely adored. Frances 
lost her mother when she was only nine years old, and five 
years later Dr. Burney married the widow of the Rev. Stephen 
Allen to take charge of his six motherless children. The 
second Mrs. Burney had already three children, and two more 
were the issue of the second marriage. Mrs. Burney generally 
went to Lynn for a sojourn of some months’ duration in each 
year. The doctor was engaged in giving music lessons from 
eight A.M. to ten P.M. so unremittingly that he took his meals 
in the coach which conveyed him from the house of one 
pupil to that of another, and on his return retreated, after a 
hasty supper, to spend half the night at work in his study. 
Life under such conditions was favourable to the free develop- 
ment of those personal characteristics which gave a distinct 
individuality to each member of the family, and the whole 
group was charmingly united by strong mutual affection. 
Almost all of them had a passion for writing, and the tone 
and sparkle which glitter in the Dzary and its appendices 
explain and justify the warm regard of Garrick for all the 
Burneys. Besides the education inseparable from constant 
intercourse with clever men and women, through a Huguenot 
grandmother French was as familiar as English to them, and 
most of the daughters spent a couple of years at a Parisian 
boarding-school. Yet it is curious that the one member of 
the family who did not enjoy such exceptional advantages 
became pre-eminent as the authoress of Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Camilla. 

It could hardly have been other than a perilous training 
for young motherless girls which fell to the lot of Frances 
Burney and her sisters. Her stepmother was absent for 
VOL. XXXI.—NO, LXII. EE 
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months together. Her father, occupied from morning till 
night with his pupils and absorbed besides in literary projects, 
rarely invited his daughter’s presence save when he required 
her willing devotion as his amanuensis. And Frances in early 
childhood made such slow progress that she was set down as 
the dunce of the family. It speaks worlds for the high sense 
of propriety and the innate purity of one who was so much 
left to herself that, despite the contagion of a prevalent coarse- 
ness of manners, despite the more dangerous example of Maria 
Allen—one of Mrs. Burney’s children by her first marriage-— 
who doated on Frances as only a warm-hearted, daring mad- 
cap can on a gentle, staid, and almost prudish sister—-despite 
the distractions inseparable from the London home of a pro- 
fessional musician, Frances marked out for herself, and 
steadily pursued such a course of study as, with the improved 
materials now at command, many a modern English girl 
might advantageously imitate. History and poetry of the 
highest class were her favourite studies. The ‘cacoethes 
scribendi’ was a family endowment, and it was developed in 
I‘rances Burney precociously enough. Before the age of 
fifteen she began a diary—no mere dry record of events, but 
a sprightly narrative interwoven with reflections on life and 
society, that would not disgrace a much older writer. At 
fourteen she designed a novel called the Hestory of Caroline 
Evelyn, which was completed and then committed to the 
flames. But the plot of this story clung to her memory, and 
was subsequently developed in Evelina. 

Some portion of the influence which their parents might, 
but did not, exert in moulding the character and taste of the 
Burney family, was exercised by one whose name has become 
familiar through Macaulay’s famous essays ; but the Daddy 
Crisp who, according to the great essayist, spent thirty years 
of morbid gloom in lamenting the failure of his drama of Vzr- 
ginta ill accords with the real ‘ Daddy’ of Frances Burney’s 
Early Diary. From his strange home at Chesington, Mr. 
Crisp wrote unwearied exhortation, encouragement, and criti- 
cism to the Burneys. His own surroundings were quaint 
enough to demand a passing mention. Mr. Crisp had spent 
the larger part of his moderate estate in the best London 
society, but had failed to secure any public appointment or to 
acquire the fame he had anticipated from his play of Vzrgznza. 
To reduce his expenditure and to nurse his resentment, he 
retired to a solitary mansion, which his widowed friend Mrs. 
Hamilton was glad to convert into a boarding-house, where 
the former associate of Fulk Greville and the beautiful Miss 
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Gunning, the @z/ettante Sam Crisp, henceforth spent his days 
in the company of a helpless cripple and three ill-assorted 
women. 

So strange a household, however, was not without its 
attractions to the select few whose friendship Mr. Crisp cared 
still to cultivate. To the Burney family—father and children 
alike—Chesington was the most charming of retreats. Its 
conditions would not have recommended it to modern tastes. 
There were no roads to the house and no stated postal delivery. 
A secret way, the clue of which was revealed to intimate friends, 
could be traversed by coach, but needed four horses when the 
weather was unfavourable. For receipt of letters the inmates 
were dependent upon a chance visitor or the kindness of the 
parson. Yet life within its walls was cheerful enough when 
any of the Burneys were its guests. Amateur theatricals, 
performed amidst roars of laughter, cheered young and old 
equally ; music of no mean excellence awakened its echoes, 
which answered to the sailor merriment of Captain Cook's 
fellow-voyager, James Burney, when the news of his appoint- 
ment to a sloop-of-war broke in upon the whist-table. The 
man could not have been the mere victim of a foolish delusion, 
which he nursed in selfish discontent for half a lifetime, to 
whom old and young alike betook themselves in the hour of 
weariness and trouble. An early episode in this Diary may 
serve to illustrate Daddy Crisp’s true character. 

Maria Allen, a singularly warm-hearted and impulsive 
girl, reciprocated the passion of Martin Rishton, a connexion 
of her family and a young blood of the first water. At Oxford 
this young gentleman had kept his coach and four, and had 
in other ways betrayed an extravagance beyond what his 
fortune could maintain, although he had considerable expec- 
tations. Friends on both sides disapproved of their engage- 
ment, and when Rishton suddenly returned from the Continent, 
to which he had been despatched on the pretext of making 
the grand tour, but really to get him away from his lady-love, 
Maria herself started off for Geneva to keep at a distance 
from her betrothed. Yet half a continent, even before the 
days of steam, was too narrow a barrier to separate ardent 
lovers. The young couple were secretly married at Ypres, 
and in dread of her mother’s anger, Maria’s first thought was 
to fly with Susan Burney to the help of Daddy Crisp. The 
diary and notes combined supply a graphic picture of the 
penitent’s confession. Mr. Crisp is taken up by Susan Burney 

and Kitty Cooke, into the young ladies’ room, where Maria is 
found sobbing—were they genuine tears?—with her face 
EE2 
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hidden in the bedclothes. Susan takes Maria’s left hand, 
and shows Mr. Crisp the tell-tale ring. When Daddy asks 
what it means, Maria is ready with a hundred lies ina momert, 
A few more tears, a few words of fatherly regret and forgive- 
ness, and the comedy is over. But Mr. Crisp will have no 
further deviation from the path of good behaviour-——the bride 
must at once confess her marriage to her mother and avow it 
to the world. The degree of Maria’s penitence is gauged by 
her letter to Frances, in which she sends home no word of 
apology to her ‘governor ’—so she calls her mother—but 
displays great anxiety about the preparation of a suitable 
trousseau. 

Life in Poland Street, Soho, where the Zar/y Diary opens, 
presented a strange mixture of social conditions. The days 
had not yet come when the existence of a single shop made 
a street uninhabitable by any family of fashion, and peeresses 
and their perruquiers dwelt calmly side by side. The Duke 
of Chandos, Lady Augusta Bridges, and Sir Willoughby 
Aston were neighbours in Poland Street of Dr. Burney and 
of the barber with whose family Frances and her sisters asso- 
ciated. A certain Mrs. Pringle was another early friend, and 
the chaperon at dances, where, according to the fashion of 
the day, the hostess frequently assigned her guests to one 
another as partners for the entire evening, and the dancing, 
preceded by a substantial tea and suspended later for a 
heavy supper, was often continued to very late hours. As we 
read the Early Diary, the genesis of Evelina is revealed, Its 
pages comprise the same singular commixture of classes in 
real life as those which surround the ideal heroine. As time 
went on, good-natured Mrs, Pringle and her set were no longer 
thought to be desirable acquaintances, and a removal to 
Queen Square—now a dark purlieu in the most squalid 
region of Holborn, then an open space commanding distant 
views of Highgate and Hampstead—cut off all further inti- 
macy. But the tone and style of this section of society was 
already accurately and firmly grasped, to be reproduced in 
the Branghton family. The queer, blunt, personal remarks, 
the outspoken querulousness about trifles, the.ostentatious and 
irritating courtship of unacceptable admirers, the manners 
alternately slatternly and fine, the practical jokes, the ques- 
tionable innuendos in Fvedzna, all have their counterpart in 
the Early Diary. We have lost something of the freedom 
and joyousness of life through the solemn self-restraint of our 
more recent civilization. Are ladies now more truly amiable 
because they do not complain loudly, as they. did then, if 
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they were cheated out of half a country dance? Are men 
more true-hearted because they would not jump up, like James 
Burney, from the whist-table and whisk Kitty Cooke round 
the room, when news arrived of his promotion? We prefer 
the less boisterous habits of our own times, but we need not 
be too confident that we are better than our ancestors. 

In this mingled throng Frances Burney took her place 
with small outward indication of her subsequent distinction. 
Slight in person, indifferent to dress, and almost painfully shy, 
she would sit by preference in some retired corner, but no- 
thing escaped her notice. At an early age she is said to have 
learned much from lessons given to her elder sisters in her 
hearing, and thought to be far beyond her mental powers. 
The habit thus formed grew stronger by exercise, and a tena- 
cious memory helped her to reproduce in her diary the com- 
plete dialogue in which she had discussed some point of no 
great interest with an intelligent companion. A facility of 
composition was rapidly acquired, and the pages intended 
only for her own perusal were filled with portraiture that was 
marked by a singular clearness of vision in detecting, and by 
unerring accuracy in delineating, characteristic idiosyncrasy. 
How little did the visitors at Queen Square suspect that 
the quiet, unobtrusive Frances wielded so masterly a pen or 
sketched their weaknesses so incisively. Long before Daddy 
Crisp found out her powers,she had formed her own views on 
the comparative nature of things and on the character of most 
of her acquaintances. 

It is amusing to read such moralizing as follows—which, 
albeit, is good common sense, and might well be remembered 
in our own days—of this young girl of seventeen. 


‘ Miss Crawford called here lately ; she is very earnest for us to 
visit her, but ze are not very earnest about the matter : however, the 
laws of custom make our spending one evening with her necessary. 
Oh, how I hate this vile custom, which obliges us to make slaves of 
ourselves !—to sell the most precious property we boast, our time ; 
and to sacrifice it to every prattling impertinent who chooses to demand 
it! Yet those who shall pretend to defy this irksome confinement of 
our happiness must stand accused of incivility—-breach of manners 
—love of originality—and what not. But, nevertheless, they who will 
nobly dare to be above submitting to chains their reason disapproves, 
them shall I always honour, if that will be of any service to them ! 
For why should we not be permitted to be masters of our time ? 
Why may we not venture to love, and to dislike ; and why, if we do, 
may we not give to those we love the richest jewel we own, our time? 
What is it can stimulate us to bestow ¢hat on all alike? ’tis not 
affection, tis not a desire of pleasing, or, if it is, it isa very weak 
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one; no, ’tis indolence, ’tis custom —custom which is so woven around 
us, which so universally commands us, which we all blame and all 
obey without knowing why or wherefore .. . . which, in short, is a 
very ridiculous affair, more particularly as it hath kept me writing 
on until I have forgot what introduced it’ (i. 49, 50). 

The record of a visit to Teignmouth, where Maria Rishton 
and her husband were staying, was the first of Frances Bur- 
ney’s literary productions that was submitted to a limited 
circle of friends. It conveys a vivid and attractive picture of 
life at a fashionable English watering-place a century and a 
quarter ago, which recalls the sports and hospitality of 
Devonshire in more recent days. The:young husband, with 
all the manly pursuits of his Oxford days—cricket, riding, 
driving, boating, shooting—retains much of his University 
hauteur, and would like his wife to be more exclusive in her 
acquaintance. He is jealous—not without reason, as Maria 
was a little negligent and untidy in her personal appearance— 
but is every inch a man, sunburnt, strong, and hardy, and a 
most devoted husband. As his wife is driving Frances in 
the whisky after nightfall through the roads, which are narrow, 
steep, and craggy, he dismounts from his horse, and himself, 
in the midst of the wet and dirt, leads the whiskey by the 
hand. ‘On such occasions he is very uncommonly good- 
natured and attentive to female fears and cowardice. It isa 
pretty idyllic scene which is presented by the small, neat, 
thatched, and whitewashed cottage and the simple village 
sports, which included an old-English bout at wrestling and 
races rowed by fishwomen, whose husbands are away at 
Labrador. The company, including a wearisome old beau 
with his everlasting compliments, a rich, epicurean parson, 
and what would now be called a fast young lady, furnish an 
ample and varied portrait gallery. 

The Teignmouth journal originated a very particular cor- 
respondence with Mr. Crisp, the tenor of whose criticism may 
be gathered from the following extract : 

‘I profess there is not a single word or expression or thought 
in your whole letter that I do not relish ; not that in our corre- 
spondence I shall set up for a critic or schoolmaster, or observer of 
composition—the deuce take them all! I hate them! If once you 
set about framing studied letters that are to be correct, nicely gram- 
matical, and run in smooth periods, I shall mind them no otherwise 
than as newspapers of intelligence. I make this preface because you 
have needlessly enjoined me to deal sincerely and to tell you of 
your faults ; and so let this declaration serve to tell you, once for 
all, that there is no fault in an epistolary correspondence like 
stiffness and study. Dash away whatever comes uppermost ; the 
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sudden sallies of imagination, clapp’d down on paper just as they 
arise, are worth folios, and have all the warmth and merit of that 
sort of nonsense that is eloquent in love. Never think of being 
correct when you write to me’ (vol. i. pp. 258-9). 


It would have been well if the advice so characteristi- 
cally given had been persistently followed in later years. 

We have not space for even a glance at a tithe of the 
names which occur in the Harly Diary. Late in life Frances 
Burney subjected her journal to unsparing revision, excising 
whole pages, and retaining but a fragment of the original. 
Our curiosity is whetted as we read the remnant spared to 
us wherein so many notables flit rapidly across the stage. 
These ‘ parleyings with certain people of importance in their 
day’ serve to remind us how fleeting a thing fame often 
proves to be. Who now knows or cares anything about Dr. 
Hawkesworth and Dr. Solander? The frime donne and 
great Italian singers who then carried the world by storm, 
and with most exceptional graciousness sang at Dr. Burney’s 
concerts, have been utterly forgotten, save for the mention 
of their names by Lord Macaulay and by Frances Burney. 
Rank and beauty and eccentricity—the lions of a bygone 
century—-have faded to the pale shadow of their former 
renown. Omai, the Otaheitan, Bruce, the Abyssinian tra- 
veller, Miss Linley, the peerless beauty, will reappear (at 
least, the British names amongst them) in Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phens’s Siographical Dictionary, \ike flies in amber, and 
another generation will wonder how they got there. Stadunt 
nominis umbre. A few immortals stand out imperishably : 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, David Garrick. 

The two latter call for more than passing mention, and 
we may deal with Garrick most conveniently at once. 
Nowhere could the versatile, irritable genius be seen to 
greater advantage. He calls in Queen Square at all hours 
to get Dr. Burney to come and dine with him, and will have 
no denial. He plays the beau to the young ladies with 
courtly grace, and delights the children with the most winning 
pantomime. All the tender fondness of this childless man 
is lavished on these beautiful, high-spirited girls. He gives 
them the best seats in his theatre, and when Dr. Burney 
modestly asks for two places in the manager’s box, he places 
it at their disposal with the answer, ‘I would rather have 
your family in my box than all the Lords and Commons.’ 
[he Diary mentions with what consummate art Garrick 
played the character of Abel Drugger in The Alchemist. 
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‘Never could I have imagined such a metamorphose as I saw: 
the extreme meanness, the vulgarity, the low wit, the vacancy of 
countenance, the appearance of ualick’d nature in all his motions— 
in short, never was character so well entered into, yet so opposite 
to his own’ (vol. i. p. 255). 


So perfect was the rendering, that some one who had a 
letter of introduction to Garrick, after seeing him as Abel 
Drugger, decided not to present it ‘to so mean-looking a 
creature !’ 

A large part of the Dzary in the second volume is filled 
with the unsuccessful suit of a certain Mr. Barlow, and with 
descriptions of the concerts Dr. Burney gave at Newton 
House, St. Martin’s Lane, to which he removed in the early 
summer of 1774. The house was large and commodious, and 
the great astronomer’s observatory served as a private study 
for Frances, who at this date burned all her writings up to 
her fifteenth year, but complains that she grows less wise as 
she grows older, and cannot any longer resist the pleasure of 
popping down her thoughts from time to time on paper. 
Was it then that she commenced the rough draft of Eve- 
/ina? Three years later it had made such progress that it 
was hinted at in a letter to her sister Susan, and was 
distinctly mentioned in the prelude to her Worcester journal. 
Meanwhile materials were being steadily accumulated by 
sharpened observation concealed beneath the mask of retiring 
shyness. Yet, timid as Frances Burney was, she knew her 
own mind, and would form resolutions from which nothing 
but her father’s express orders could have moved her. In 
vain was the continued and urgent pertinacity with which 
Mr. Barlow pressed his suit; in vain the expostulations of 
friends and the urgency with which her elder sisters begged 
her not to refuse so good a settlement for life. Even Daddy 
Crisp’s affectionate remonstrance to take warning by the 
example of his landlady, who had once had a chance of 3,000/. 
a year that never returned to her—and which begs her only 
to take time before she decides irrevocably—failed to bend 
her. She would not give her hand without her heart. Her 
mind was made up, she writes, not to unite herself for life 
with one who must have full power to make her miserable, 
and perhaps none to make her happy. Indeed, her own 
home at this period of her life contained attractions of a 
high order. 

Dr. Burney’s popularity was unbounded, and the leaders 
of society crowded to his musical receptions, at which the first 
artists in Europe assisted. Princes and ambassadors, peeresses 
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and prime donne, all the lions of the season, gathered beneath 
his roof ; Count Orloff, fresh from the murder of the Emperor 
Paul of Russia, and his fellow-giant Bruce, the Abyssinian 
explorer, fresh from eating steaks cut from a living buffalo ; 
Gabrielli and Agujari, whose songs elsewhere are scarce and 
costly as a king’s ransom, but who warble at Newton House 
a whole evening through ; peers in abundance—Lords Edge- 
cumbe, Ashburnham, Barrington, Sandwich ; foreign counts, 
who feel at home where French is spoken so fluently; a 
sprinkling of Church dignitaries. What a flow of talk on all 
the subjects of the day to fall upon so retentive an ear. 
Presently, in March 1777, a still greater event occurs in a visit 
from Dr. Johnson, whose peculiarities and humours are graphi- 
cally chronicled for the benefit of Daddy Crisp. We are 
sorely tempted to transcribe the account, but it is too long to 
quote entire, and it will hardly bear condensation. 

Very different phases of English life are reproduced in the 
Worcester journal, which contains the record of a visit to the 
cities of Gloucester and Worcester, and to Sir Herbert Pack- 
ington’s country seat at Westwood. The pen of Frances 
Burney sketches the varied scenes with all the minute fidelity 
of a Dutch painting. How vividly they all stand out! The 
militia review and county ball, where the company is exclu- 
sively of one political party, and a young partisan of the other 
side dare not be seen ; the hostess spending hours under the 
barber’s hands to appear in the most absurd headgear at the 
assembly ; the struggle for chairs in which to go to the ball ; 
the hurried inspection of the College, as the cathedral was 
then called (the grand old pile at Worcester is not once even 
mentioned), with its fast locked doors and its whispering 
gallery and its inimitable tower, which all fail to elicit one 
reverent word of holy things—such items reproduce with 
almost painful exactness the life of a hundred years ago. The 
character-monger, as Dr. Johnson called her, stands confessed 
in this description of her hostess at Gloucester, dashed off for 
the information of her sister, and yet as terse and pointed as 
an epigram : 


‘If you would have my opinion of Mrs. Wall, from what I saw of 
her in a visit of three days, take it. I think her very plain, though 
very smart in dress and appearance ; she is clever, but very satirical ; 
she makes it a rule never to look at a woman when she can see a 
man ; she takes it in turn to be very natural and very affected ; she 
spends infinitely more than half her time at her toilette, to which she 
is an absolute slave ; she is exceedingly fond of laughing and making 
merry, but rather tiresome in pointing out that penchant, not leaving 
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others to discover ; and, in short, she has three ruling passions, each 
of them so strong it would be difficult to say which predominates, 
and these are dress, admiration, and /un—simple, honest, unrefined 
fun. I can believe anything as to ¢he present to Richard from her 
behaviour and looks ; she is for ever seeking Richard’s eyes, and 
when they meet they smile so significantly, and look with such in- 
telligence at each other! But, indeed, Mrs. Wall does not confine her 
smiles to him, any more than 4e does his gallantry to her. Were I 
Dr. Wall I should be infinitely miserable to have a wife so apparently 
addicted to flirting and seeking objects with whom to coquet from 
morning to night’ (ii. 184—5). 


To narrate the circumstances connected with the writing 
and publication of Eve/ina would be but the repetition of a 
thrice-told tale. The story appears here in fuller detail, but 
its main incidents are sufficiently familiar to our readers. 
After the first agony of suspense was over, infinite amusement 
was caused by the remarks made upon it, in the hearing of 
Frances and her special confidante Susan Burney, by friends 
who had no suspicion of its author. Shortly after its appear- 
ance Frances went to Chesington to recruit her strength after 
serious illness, and Susan writes her full accounts of the grow- 
ing fame of her novel. She overhears Dr. Burney reading it 
aloud at strangely early hours to his wife, and records at one 
time his hearty laughter, at another the tears which he cannot 
restrain. Lady Hales is reading it and Miss Coussmaker. 
Mrs. Thrale is reading it and quoting it to Dr. Johnson. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has read it, and vows he will make love to 
the author if ever he knows her. Dr. Johnson has read it, and 
pronounced it not inferior to Fielding. People are quoting it 
everywhere and on all occasions. Everyone is talking of 
Madame Duval and the Branghtons, of Captain Mirvan and 
Sir Clement Willoughby, of Mr. Villars and Lord Orville. So 
much modesty and so much merit had never, it is said, been 
combined in any earlier romance. Great ladies are carrying 
it everywhere. The severest critics are unanimous in its praise. 
Finally the oracle, Dr. Johnson, has spoken, and Frances may 
now rest secure on her literary throne, for none can ever shake 
it. No need, adds Susan, as she sends this crowning message 
of delight, to pray (in the words of Evelina) that ‘the height 
of fame to which you are rising may not render you giddy, 
but that the purity of your mind may form the brightest 
splendour of your prosperity.’ At this supreme moment of a 
life that was, in after-years, so long and mournfully over- 
clouded, the Zar/y Diary comes abruptly to an end. 
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ArT. VIII—CAPITULUM COLONIENSE: AN 
EPISODE IN THE REFORMATION. 


. Canones Concilit Provincialis Coloniensis, sub reverendiss. 
D. Hermanno, sancte Colonien. Ecclesiae Archiepiscopo... 
celebrati, Anno 1536. Quibus adjectum est Encheridion 
Christiane institutionis. (Colon, Anno MDXXXVII.) 

. Nostra Hermanni, Archiepiscopi Colon. et Principis Electoris, 
&c., Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio, qua ratione Christiana 
et in verbo Det fundata Reformatio . . . instituenda sit. 
(Bonne, Anno MDXXXXV.)! 

. Antididagma, seu Christiane et Cath. religionis per reverend. 
Canonicos metropolit. Eccleste Colontensis Propugnatio, 
adversus librum ... Deliberationis nomine impressum. 
(Lovan., Anno MDXLIIII.) 

. De Controversia Archiepiscopum inter et Clerum ac Univer- 
sitatem Coloniensem ... Ingolstadiensis Universitatis 
Judicium. (Anno MDXLV.) 

. Constans Defensio ex sacra Scriptura .. . Deliberationis de 
Christiana Reformatione, quam Reverend. Hermannus 
Archiep. Colon. jam ante publicavit ; cum confutatione om- 


nium que ejus adversarit, sub titulo Antididagmatis, et 
sub nomine Capituli Coloniensis, contra candem Delibera- 
tionem produxerunt. Auctore MARTINO BUCERO. (Ge- 
neve, Anno MDCXIII.) 


THE above list of books gives the outline of an incident of 
peculiar interest to English Churchmen in connexion with the 
history of the Book of Common Prayer. It is well known that 
Herman’s Deliberatio, or ‘Consultation,’ was the source from 
which much of our English services was derived. For in- 
stance, it set us the example of saying the services in the 
language of the people; of simplifying the Canon of the Mass 
and the many ceremonies which had gathered around it; 
of bringing back the communion of the people; and of re-ar- 
ranging the baptismal offices, with the omission of such cere- 
monies as the blowing away of the devil, the giving of salt, 
the opening of the ears, the use of saliva and oil—old customs, 
doubtless valued by many, but little in harmony with English 
ideas. But no account seems to have been published explain- 
ing the course of circumstances through which the Church 
of England, whilst taking so many hints from it, was pre- 


' The original German edition was published at Bonn, 1543. 
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served from altogether accepting the suggestions made in this 
pious but unsatisfactory book. 

The clue by which the following story has been traced 
was originally derived from the manuscripts in the British 
Museum known as Cranmer’s Note Books.' It had been 
noticed that at the end of extracts taken from all sorts 
of authors, and belonging to the many different headings 
under which the Archbishop divided his notes, he had fre- 
quently added ‘Lege Capitulum Coloniense, fol—’ Atten- 
tion was accordingly directed to the proceedings of councils 
held at Cologne, and it was found that a very important 
provincial council was held there under Archbishop Herman, 
1536. The canons of this council were published by Crabbe 
in his great work on Councils, 3 vols. fol., Colon. 1551, and 
repeated by Labbe, 14 vols., Paris, 1671, and they are conse- 
quently within easy reach of students. But they were also 
published immediately after the council in a separate volume, 
to which an Enchiridion, or Hand-Book of Christian Doctrine, 
drawn up by Herman himself, was attached, as appears from 
the title of the first book on our list. Accordingly it seemed 
natural to suppose that Cranmer had a copy of this work, 
either in manuscript or in print, to which he referred under 
the name Capztulum Coloniense. At the same time an element 
of uncertainty existed, because, whilst the subjects referred to 
were undoubtedly discussed by Herman, Cranmer’s notes, as 
far as they had been noticed, were of too brief a kind to afford 
any certain proof that he was directing attention to this 
‘ Enchiridion.’ 

It will be best now to point out the character of these 
references by a few examples. In his Mote Book, which we 
may call vol. i. p. 95, Cranmer writes ‘ Capit. Colon. fol. 5 
docet ;’ then follows his own summary thus:—‘ Verum 
scripture sensum obtineri per legitimam successionem epi- 
scoporum, et ecclesiarum propagationem, nec debere istiusmodi 
scripture intellectui cujusquam privati hominis, quantum- 
libet in scripturis periti et exercitati, sensus aut interpreta- 
tiones preponi.’ Vol. i. p. 112: ‘De missz sacrificio—Lege 
Capitulum Colonien. fol. 84, et deinceps fol. 38, folia integra.’ 
Vol. i. p. 253: ‘ Eucharistia non debet consecrari nisi in tem- 
pore missz, et in altari, et a sacerdote jejuno—Lege Capit. 
Colon. fol. 67.’ /bid.: ‘In Eucharistia vino aqua miscenda est 
—fol. 84.’ Vol. ii. p. 177: ‘ De sacrificio Misse—Lege Capit. 
Colon. fol. 84, et fol. 38 sequentia.’ Other similar references 
occur. 


' Royal MSS. 7 B. xi. xii. 
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At length a more careful examination of Cranmer’s Votes 
brought to light two long extracts, viz. vol. i. p. 394: ‘De 
Satisfactione—Capitulum Coloniense, fol. 127; Docuit om- 
nium temporum ecclesia Catholica duplicem esse satisfac- 
tionem,’ &c. ; and vol. ii. p. 206: ‘ Fide in Christum justificamur 
—Coloniense Capitulum, fol. 109 ; Turpiter et foede errant qui 
nullum faciunt discrimen inter meritum remissionis pecca- 
torum, et applicationem talis meriti,’ &c. And it was seen at 
once that unless these passages could be found in Herman’s 
Enchiridion, the Capitulum Coloniense must be some other 
book. The search for them proved a vain one. The extracts 
were not taken from Herman. Attention being then turned to 
other books, a happy chance brought into notice a work en- 
titled Antzdidagma, standing third on the above list. A copy 
of this work, published at Paris 1549, was found in the British 
Museum, and the above extracts were discovered to have 
been taken from it, word for word, though not from the 
pages mentioned. Further search resulted in the discovery 
at Lambeth of the edition, described above, of 1544, and 
though Cranmer’s autograph is not inscribed in it, there is a 
reasonable probability that it was the copy which he used, as 
the pages correspond with his references, and something very 
like his handwriting appears upon the front edges. 

What, then, is the book with this formidable title, 
Antididagma, and what interest has it for us? An answer 
may be best given by help of a brief summary of the Preface, 
which is signed on behalf of the Canons of the Cathedral, 
‘Capitulum Metropolitanze Ecclesie Coloniensis. Their 
somewhat lengthy explanation may be reproduced with suf- 
ficient exactness in a few words, as follows. They begin by 
saying :— 

‘No doubt every Catholic and Godfearing man by kindly reading 
this, our A xtididagma, put together by pious and learned personsin great 
haste, will sufficiently understand the urgent reasons for this publica- 
tion, which we should have much rather abstained from publishing, 
against a certain Book, very lately in the year 1543 printed in German 
under the name of our most Revd. Father in Christ, Herman, Arch- 


bishop of Cologne and Prince Elector, and entitled Consultatio, 
quomodo Reformatio aliqua . . . sit instituenda,’ ' 


They then go on to describe these reasons :— 


‘We think it must be well known that our gracious Prince some 
years ago, viz. 1536, held a Council in his own person, with the 
assistanee of his suffragans, and of ourselves as Canons of the Metro- 





' Praefatio, ad init, 
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politan Church, and of the whole clergy of the diocese, and that 
Canons were drawn up and published in 1538 ' with an Enchiridion 
of Christian teaching. We thought that in this way a Christian and 
orthodox reformation would be begun and gradually carried out. 
But alas ! our gracious Prince, without our knowledge or will, called 
in the help of Martin Bucer and many other strangers, mostly 
apostate monks, whom he appointed to preach at Bonn and other 
cities in the diocese... . We have resisted our Archbishop with 
much humility, not blaming him, but according to apostolic teaching 
admonishing him as an elder and father. But as this course had no 
avail, we have been compelled openly to set forth our entreaties in 
writing. Meanwhile a few days before our last meeting he sent us a 
certain great volume written in German, and then showed the same 
at our meeting. In spite of all our entreaties to allow us a reasonable 
time to read and weigh so large a book, and to have it examined by 
Christian and orthodox theologians, he would allow us no more than 
two, or at most three, weeks to draw up what we pleased against it.’? 


When we come to consider the contents of the ‘ certain 
great volume,’ or ‘Consultation’ of Herman, the reasonableness 
of their complaint will be the more apparent. However the 
Canons did their best, as they say, 


‘in spite of insufficient time we have read it, and submitted it to 
worthy Christian men, and we find that it is such a book as, in our 
judgment and in theirs, can neither be approved nor accepted, for the 
reasons here given in this our Antididagma.’* 


They then go on to describe how they had hoped their 
Archbishop would have stayed his hand, but he would not ; 
and how they felt they must run the risk of seeming to rebel 
against him rather than endanger the salvation of souls and 
go against their own consciences. They feel sure that the 
errors do not spring from their Prince himself, but wholly 
out of those foreigners who had misled him; and they end 
with the hope 


‘that the Archbishop will receive this declaration in such good part 
that no further necessity of moving in the matter may arise, and that 
he will see that his advisers, who call out nothing else but “ Scripture, 
Scripture,” have really introduced such bare and numerous novelties 
into the Scriptures, springing out of their own human opinion, 
and agreeing neither with Holy Scripture, nor with councils, nor 
fathers, that a Catholic cannot help complaining that he is aggrieved 
thereby.’ * 


' The same date is given by Herman in Bucer’s Defensio, p. 2; but 
the date of the Colophon in the edition referred to in the above List is 
MDXXXVII. 

2 Preefatio, ad znit. 3 bid. * bid. ad finem. 
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We will return again to the matters discussed by them in 
the pages that follow ; for the present it seems best to work 
out the story itself. 

That the Archbishop paid no heed to the remonstrance of 
his Chapter is made evident by the next book upon our list. 
For an appeal was made in the name of the clergy, and of the 
University of Cologne, to the University of Ingolstad, for their 
judgment upon the two books De/iberatio and Antididagma, 
which were submitted to them. The judgment was published, 
together with two letters from the University to the Emperor 
Charles V., and Ferdinand King of the Romans, in 1545, 
being dated July 14 in that year, after having been duly 
attested before a notary public. The judgment is preceded 
by a Preface, in which the Rector and Senate of the Uni- 
versity express their sorrow at the falling away of the Arch- 
bishop, and compliment the Chapter of Cologne upon the 
learning displayed in their Antididagma and the becoming 
moderation of its tone. They conclude by saying ‘ you rightly 
call their Reformatioa Deformatio. The formal opinion of the 
University is then given to the effect that 


‘ the aforesaid Archbishop, contrary to the authority of the Christian 
Church, and the decrees of holy fathers and councils, and the pro- 
hibitions of our Lord the Pope and of Cesar’s Majesty, favours and 
defends heretical and schismatical men and sectaries in his diocese 
of Cologne’ (p. 8). 


They then describe Herman’s Deliberatio and the Anti- 
didagma, and declare that, having carefully weighed and 
examined them, 


‘we have found the Archbishop’s book scattered all over and de- 
formed with heretical, schismatic, and novel opinions, and we 
therefore reject and condemn the same as apocryphal and to be ex- 
terminated by the Catholic Church ; whilst to the judgment of the 
Chapter, expressed in their Antididagma, we subscribe as to a 
Catholic asseveration, and to their appeal we faithfully and firmly 
adhere, and by God’s grace we desire always hereafter to adhere, 
seeing that it is interposed by the best of Right’ (p. ro). 


The matter had now assumed very serious proportions : 
and the result appeared in the publication of a Papal decree, 
deposing Herman, dated August 16, 1546.' It may be well 


1 See Das Papstlich urtail durch Papst Paulw den dritten .. . ge- 
geben, in wolche Hermannus etwan Ertzbischoff zu Ciln ... . des Eriz- 
bistumbs .. . wiirden beraubt. Zu Rom den xvi Auzust, des MDXLVI 
Jars. pp. 4; a reproduction of the document issued by the Judge of the 


Papal Court, announcing that the Pope’s sentence had been given against 
Herman. 
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to add here that we learn from his life written by M. Deckers 
(Cologne, 1840), that he was raised to the Archbishopric 1515 ; 
that he ceased to exercise his office 1547 ; and that he died 
1552, aged seventy-six. 

Herman’s attempted Reformation failed. The Deliberatio 
was condemned. The Axt:didagmatriumphed. But the last 
word on Herman’s side had not yet been heard, and it was 
long before it was made public. More than sixty years had 
passed, when at length the book last named on our list was 
published : containing an Introduction by the Archbishop him- 
self, going carefully over the story again from his own point of 
view, followed by a methodical defence, drawn up by Bucer, 
of the various statements and suggestions of the De/iberatio 
which had been attacked in the Antididagma. The work is 
interesting for many reasons. In the Epistle Dedicatory, the 
publisher recounts the story of the two books, De/iberatio and 
Antididagma ; then tells how the Emperor threatened on the 
one side and the Roman Pontiff thundered on the other, whilst 
Herman forwarded to his utmost the cause of Reformation ; 
and lastly, mentions how Martin Bucer won the favour not 
only of the chief men of Germany, but also of King Edward VI. 
of England. In the Introduction the Archbishop puts himself 
unreservedly before us as a good and earnest pastor, who, sick 
at the sight of souls dying for want of pastoral care, had been 
led to imagine that his Chapter and other clergy were as ready 
as himself to throw themselves into the work of reform. On 
the other hand, the main body of the book sets before us the 
practised controversialist, delighting in hitting his opponents 
hard with respect to the many matters in their own system 
which exposed them to retort and attack, or else quibbling 
over the weak points on his own side, with the ever ready 
argument that he kept to the strict letter of Scripture. At 
the end is added a brief and calm statement by Philip Melan- 
chthon, giving his judgment ‘de libro Capituli Coloniensis 
scripto contra Reformationem Reverend. Archiepiscopi,’ to 
the effect that their book proposed the correction of no abuse, 
but only endeavoured to bolster up the existing ceremonies, 
doctrines, and circumstances, just as if nothing was vicious in 
them. 

In the above story two points stand out clearly before us. 
In the first place we see an illustration of the ancient proverb, 
‘The half is greater than the whole. Had Herman been 
content with the excellent Canons passed in 1536, and pub- 
lished with the full approval of the Chapter, he might have 
lived (humanly speaking) to see a great change wrought, by 
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quiet and gradual means, upon his clergy and people. But 
he could not bear the delay in seeing the fruit of his labours. 
So he called in Martin Bucer, Melanchthon, and others, whose 
work, pious and beautiful though it was in tone, was in reality 
subversive of the ancient principles of Church teaching and 
practice. Its mistakes were patent, whilst its beauties were 
unacceptable through their novelty. The consequence was, 
Herman fell, and his reforms died with him, as far as the Church 
of Cologne was concerned. The other point which comes 
plainly into notice, is the cause for thankfulness on our part, 
that in the Church of England the work of reform was not 
only delayed until advantage could be taken of the mistakes 
of others, but was also in some measure influenced by men 
who had carefully studied all the literature on the subject, 
and digested its teaching. 

We will now give our readers a more detailed account of 
the contents of these books. The importance attached to the 
Canons of the Council of 1536 may be gathered from the 
number of editions published. The following are stated to 
exist: fol., Cologne, 1537 ; 8vo, Venice, 1543 ; 4to, Verone, 
1543 ; with other Canons of 1549 attached, 8vo, Paris, 1550, 
and again 1558; and the Exchzridion only, 8vo, Paris, 1588. 
They were introduced to the world by some able and mode- 
rate words addressed by Herman to his clergy and people. 
He says that the ship of the Church was as though Christ its 
pilot were asleep, whilst it was being tossed by tempests ; and 
he assigns the failure of the remedies that had been tried to 
the want of earnest prayer. The whole world was calling for 
a general council, and the long delay in holding it increased 
the danger arising from pestilent heresies and schisms. So he 
had summoned a Provincial Council to do the best it could 
until a Generai one should be held: and, submitting every- 
thing to the judgment of the Apostolic Chair, he published 
the Canons which had been agreed upon. The Canons are 
divided under fourteen heads: I. Of the Episcopal Office. 
II. Of the private and public duty, life, and morals of Clergy 
in general. Under this head mention is made of their duty 
in praying for their people. It is declared that the Bible 
should never be out of their hands ; that the Breviaries needed 
reform ; that Offices should be thoughtfully recited, and the 
solemn service of the Mass celebrated with still greater devo- 
tion. The danger of approaching the Altar with a polluted 
mind is illustrated by the example of the Gospel, ‘ After the 
sop Satan entered into him.’ And indications are given of 
improvements to be made in Missals and Breviaries. III. Of 

VOL. XXXI.—NO. LXII. FF 
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Metropolitan Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches. IV. Of 
Parochial Clergy ; mendicant Friars ; apostate monks. V. Of 
the life and morals of the Parochial Clergy. VI. Of the 
preaching of the Word—setting forth the work of a faithful 
Pastor, and how twofold love, of God and our neighbour, must 
be drawn out of all Scripture teaching. This part ends with 
declaring that, after the Sermon the Ten Commandments and 
Creed should be rehearsed concisely and clearly ; and that the 
Confession should be said distinctly, and the people be ad- 
monished to follow the words as the Priest repeats them, so 
that they may go earnestly along with the Priest with a lowly, 
contrite, humbled mind, and with their whole heart. [Com- 
pare our exhortation, ‘I pray and beseech you to accompany 
me with a pure heart and humble voice, unto the throne of 
the heavenly grace.] VII. Of the administration of the 
Sacraments. They are seven in number. With respect to 
the Eucharist, the Parish Priest should instruct those who 
think that they ought to participate under both species in the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, that the Body and Blood of the 
Lord exist perfectly in either alone. And since the Church 
has thought good to communicate the laity under one species 
only, why should they not submit to the Church which the 
Lord has bidden us ‘hear’? The people should be taught 
what sort of sacrifice the Mass is—viz. a representative one. 
Extreme Unction should be administered that the sick may 
either recover (if God sees fit), or may fall asleep with faith 
and good hope. VIII. Of the means of support for the 
Parochial Clergy. No charge must be made, but only volun- 
tary offerings received, for the Sacraments. IX. Of ecclesi- 
astical customs—including Fasts, the Lord’s Day, Consecra- 
tion of Churches, the blessing of bells, &c. The other head- 
ings deal with the Monastic Life; Hospitals and Orphanages ; 
Schools, Printers, and Booksellers ; the Jurisdiction of the 
Church ; Visitation and Synods. The Euchiridon follows, in 
which four subjects are dealt with, viz.: the Apostles Creed ; 
the doctrine of the Seven Sacraments of the Church ; Prayer 
to God, with an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer ; and an ex- 
planation of the Ten Commandments, in which our first and 
second are united to form the First Commandment, and our 
Tenth is divided into two, with a note added that Origen 
arranged them differently, following the division of the 
Hebrews. 

Three years passed, and Herman, chafing against the slow 
progress made through such moderate attempts at reform, 
called to his aid, as before mentioned, Martin Bucer, Melan- 
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chthon, and others. We Sinn bias his Introduction, prefixed to 
M. Bucer's Defenszo, that he was not acting altogether indepen- 
dently in taking this course. For he there speaks of M. Bucer 
as commended to him by the Chapter themselves, ‘as being 
a man of integrity and love of peace. And they moved us to 
send for him, and learn by private discourse how well gifted 
he was of God. And though they now calumniate him, we 
can honestly declare that we have never found him other than 
such as he was at first described to us by certain authors of 
the Antididagma.’'! From which it appears evident, that at first 
there were members of the Chapter in favour of Bucer, though 
afterwards all seem to have agreed in condemning the Arch- 
bishop for bringing him into the diocese. During 1541 and 
1542, Bucer was busy with the Archbishop, in conjunction 
with Melanchthon, drawing up the proposals for reform, which 
appeared in German in 1543. In the prefaces to Antidt- 
dagma and Bucer’s Defensio we have accounts from either 
side setting the whole matter clearly before us. Herman’s 
account, in the introductory chapter to the latter book, puts 
it in this way :— 



















‘ Primum objiciunt nobis, qui dictum Axtididagma composuerunt, 
nos anno Domini MDXXXVI in Concilio Provinciali . post 
diligentem necessariamque consultationem super reformatione quadam 
Christiana concorditer conclusisse, eamque sequenti anno 1538 . . . 
publicari palam et divulgari fecisse ; deinceps vero per convenientem 
visitationem, aliisque legitimis modis in effectum duraturamque exe- 
cutionem deducere neglexisse. Voluntque hoc pacto istud 
crimen nobis impingere, quasi legitima ordinaria atque unanimi con- 
sensu conclusa reformatione deserta, nunc illegitimam et nullorum 
suffragiis comprobatam instituamus. . . . Sed certum est totam nostram 
provinciam, et omnes ejus ordines, nempe Capitulum, Comites, &c., 
in Provinciali Concilio, die Veneris post Reminiscere [ii. S. in Lent] 
Anno MDXLII celebrato, postquam acceperunt nos ex authoritate 
Recessus Ratisbonensis proposuisse curare, ut Christians Reforma- 
tionis forma conscriberetur, nobis tunc temporis gratias egisse, et 
unanimiter supplicasse, ut ea scripto comprehenderetur, et in effectum 
quam citissime deduceretur, quo unanimis Christiana Religio in 
nostra dicecesi institui, et unusquisque quid in ea sibi sentiendum 
credendumque sit, certo scire posset. . . . Ad hac negari non potest, 
quod posteaquam nos ad unanimem nostrorum provincialium suppli- 
cationem, quemadmodum polliciti fueramus, De/iberationem quandam 
reformationis anno MDXLII circa Calend. Septemb. trans- 
misissemus, rogassemusque ut . . . suam nobis sententiam et ju- 
dicium de ea significarent,’ &c. (pp. 2, 3). 



























Upon this first draft of the De/iberatzo the Chapter seem to 


' Defensio, p. 5. 
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have reported to the Archbishop, January 9, 1543, sending to 
him what he describes as a certain compendium of reformation, 
confessing that the necessities of the Church did demand a more 
thorough reform of the ecclesiastical offices. Turning now to 
the account given by the Chapter in their own Preface to 
their book, we gather that their report produced very little 
effect, and that with very slight alterations the De/beratio 
was again shown to them, with the permission to use the brief 
interval of two or three weeks, which was all the time that 
was allowed them, in drawing up what they pleased against it. 
To this Herman replies, in his Introduction to Bucer’s De- 
Fensio, that he did not submit it for them to prepare a long 
confutation of it, but merely to point out mistakes in need of 
correction, evidently expecting that his composition should 
be obediently accepted by the Chapter after a merely formal 
inspection. The De/iberatio was then put into print in German, 
and submitted to a council held July 22,1543; and Herman’s 
view of the case was that, since the Chapter neglected to 
appoint a committee, at his request, to go carefully through 
it, they could not blame him because it was then published to 
the world unaltered ! (fol. Bonn, 1543). It was translated into 
Latin, and published, fol. Bonn, 1545.2. In 1547 it was printed 
in London, in English, and a second English edition appeared 
in 1548. 

The Deliberatio is chiefly occupied with matters of doctrine 
about which little interest is felt in these days; but the 
chapters on Baptism and the Supper of the Lord call for 
more careful attention, for we find that we have here the 
fount and source of the popular and so-called unsectarian 
religion of to-day. A tone of scriptural and devout piety 
pervades the whole. Its faults lie chiefly in what is omitted. 
For instance, in the suggestions for the administering of 
baptism two points stand out prominently for notice. First, 
the omission of the ancient interrogatories addressed to the 
persons to be baptized, to be answered either by themselves 
or, in the case of infants, by their godparents ; and in place of 
these we find a minute examination of the faith of the god- 
parents themselves.’ To this the Chapter object : 


‘Hic abrenuntiant Patrini non pro parvulo solo, sed potius ac 
preecipue pro seipsis. Hic servatur Catechismus non erga parvulos, 


' See De/fensio, p. 14. 

* Cranmer’s copy of this edition is in the Cathedral Library at Chi- 
chester. It is wrongly described by Dean Hook (Lives of Archbishops, 
vii. 289) as dated 1535. 

3 Deliberatio, fol. \xxii. 
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sed erga parentes et sponsores, quinetiam przecipitur ut ad hos diriga. 
presbyter sermonem suum, Atque ita respondent patrini pro se, 
suoque nomine, ad omnes symboli Apostolici articulos, ac si ipsi re- 
baptizandi essent.’ ! 


To this Bucer makes the somewhat lame rejoinder : 


‘ Parvuli sane non intelligunt quid ad ipsos dicatur : parentes vero 
patrini et alii, qui ad Baptismum infantium accedere solent, possunt 
Catechismum intelligere, eoque etiam opus habent. . . . Quod vero 
Liber Reformationis ordinat, ut Patrini diabolo renuncient, ac fidem 
profiteantur, non tantum pro se, sed etiam pro infantibus, id quidem, 
et ipsis susceptoribus, et universze Ecclesize utile est ad zedificationem, 
nihilque derogat infantibus.’ ? 


The other point to notice is the absence of any sort of 
prayer for the consecration of the water, to which the Chapter 
object : 

‘Similiter, quod Catholica Ecclesia ab Apostolorum tempore 
baptismi fontem consecraverit, quodque debeat (inevitabili tamen ne- 
cessitate excepta) fons ille consecrari, complures ex patribus testantur. 
In primis Dionysius ille Areopagita : “‘ Pontifex aquas sancta prece ac 
invocatione sanctificat, terque in eas ad crucis effigiem sanctissimum 
fundit oleum” (De Lecles. Hier. cap. ii. 2). Item Basilius : “ Bene- 
dicimus aquam baptismatis ” (De Spir. Sancto, c. 27).’3 


To this Bucer answers in a way which, in effect, is to yield 
his position : 


‘ Adversarii vero Consecrationem istam peregrina lingua admi- 
nistrant, contra consuetudinem antiquorum. Ad hec eo superstitionis 
apud plerosque devenit, quasi per eam peculiaris queedam vis aque 
tribuatur, et Baptismus simplici aqua juxta verbum Domini minis- 
tratus, non tam bonus atque efficax sit, quam qui cum aqua conse- 
crata datur. Is autem gravis abusus est, et fidei in Christum horrenda 
offensio. Quod si vero per hanc Consecrationem vera zdificatio in 
Ecclesia Christi promoveri posset, de precatione aliqua scripture 
consentanea conveniendum esset . . . quod D. Paulus docet cum 
inquit, quod omnia . . . per verbum et orationem sanctificentur.’ 4 


Other Protestant reformers not merely omitted consecra- 
tion, but were strongly opposed to it; so much so that, in 
the Brandenburg and Nuremberg ordinance, put forth by 
Cranmer’s friend Osiander, it is declared that ‘ the blessing o! 
the font is rather a hindrance than a furtherance of Baptism, 
and serves only for superstition.’® Probably few persons 
have realized how nearly the ancient practice was lost to us 

1 Antididagma, fol. 61. * Defensio, p. 182. 

3’ Antididagma, fol. 58. * Defensio, p. 184. 
& Die Evangelischen Kirchenordnungen, by Aim. L. Richter, i. 197. 
(2 vols. Leipsig, 1871.) 
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in England. But when the form of Public Baptism of 1549 
is examined, it is found that no consecration of the water was 
ordered in the service itself. The form of consecration of the 
water was added to the service for Private Baptism, as if it 
were brought in by an afterthought, being derived apparently 
from the Mozarabic Missal, which was made known to the 
world by Cardinal Ximenes, A.D. 1500.! 

The question of the Mixed Chalice is brought before us 
in an interesting manner by these documents ; for Cranmer 
directs special attention to what the Chapter say about it by 
the entry, ‘In Eucharistia vino aqua miscenda est—lege 
Capitulum Coloniense, fol. 84.’? Their words are as follow: 


‘De mixtura calicis cum aqua. A tempore Apostolorum ad nos 
usque traditam tenemus institutionem, quz et toto orbe Christiano 
semper observata fuit, ut calix domini non solo et puro vino, sed 
aqua mixto, ad altaris sacrificium adhibeatur. Hujus instituti anti- 
quitatem videmus apud Irenzeum : “ Quando mixtus calix et fractus 
panis percipit verbum Dei, fit Eucharistia sanguinis et corporis Christi” 
(Contra Heres. lib. v.) . . . Item sanctus martyr Cyprianus (lib. ii. 
epist. 3, ad Cecilium fratrem) vult hanc traditionem a Christo ipso 
descendisse . . . Verum liber Reformationis, istis neglectis, nullam 
facit mentionem de vino aqua miscendo.’ * 


To this Bucer has nothing to reply, and therefore takes 
refuge in blaming his opponents for an abuse of another 
sort : 


‘Eo rem devenire passi sunt, ut de missis neque corpus neque 
sanguinem Domini populo distribuant. Quamvis enim dimidiatum ei 
sacramentum dispensant, id tamen plerumque privatim faciunt et 
extra missam ; qua ratione populum, quantum ad sacramentalem 
communionem pertinet, a Christo Domino penitus excludunt. Verum 
id nullo modo sollicitos eos tenet, tantumque abest ut re ipsa et 
opere hoc corrigant, ut etiam tueri ac defendere conentur. Interim 


1 Since this article was in type, doubts have been expressed whether 
Cranmer could have had access to this Missal, on the ground that if 
a copy of so rare a book ‘had existed in England it can hardly have 
disappeared’ (Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, by Gasquet 
and Bishop, London, 1890, p. 186). But the fact is, a copy of this Missal 
is known to have been in England, in the hands of a Puritan family who 
were unlikely persons to go abroad to search for it, in the seventeenth 
century, and was presented in 1651 to Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
and another copy, which has disappeared, belonged to the Harleian Col- 
lection, and was offered for sale in 1744 (Catalogus Bibliothece Harleiane, 
vol. iii. p. 117). Either of these may have been the copy used by Cranmer. 

* Royal MSS. 7 B. xi. p. 253. This passage is referred to in the judg- 
ment delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, November 21, 1890, in 
the case of Read v. Bishop of Lincoln. 

8 Antididagma, fol. 84. 
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acerrime pugnant de aqua, qua vinum in calice misceri debeat, hanc 
solam ob causam, ut per hoc significetur quomodo populus Christo 
Domino incorporatus cum ipso et cum omnibus ejus fidelibus unum 
esse, et de omnibus donis illius participare debeat, non minus quam 
sacerdotes ipsi.’ ! 


He admits that the cup which the Lord gave to His disciples 
was undoubtedly a mixed cup; and that spiritual meanings 
in connexion with it were anciently drawn from the blood 
and water which flowed from the side of Jesus. But he con- 
tends that no necessary law can be founded on these facts in 
the absence of any command of Scripture about it. 

Another matter of interest to which Cranmer also calls 
attention,” is the exposition of the Sacrificial side of the 
Eucharist, set forth by the Chapter in their Axtididagma, in 
opposition to the teaching of the De/zberatio, which contends 
that the benefit received by communicating is alone to be 
considered in the Lord’s Supper. They argue that 


‘In tota Catholica Ecclesia a tempore Apostolorum concorditer 
traditum fuit, dominum nostrum Iesum Christum in sua sacratissima 
ccena, non solum distribuisse Apostolis sub panis et vini speciebus 
carnem et sanguinem suum, sed etiam eodem tempore obtulisse Deo 
patri ccelesti novum sacrificium, et apostolis ac successoribus eorum, 
ut id ipsum usque ad finem mundi facerent, mandasse. Quod beatus 
Irenzeus pulcherrime attestatur . . (lib. iv. c. 31, 32, 33). Czeterum 
. . « posset id ipsum ex textu Evangeliorum clare demonstari, tantum 
si facta et dicta Christi voluerimus attente considerare . . . quod 
Christus quemadmodum loco veteris illius sacramenti circumcisionis 
instituit sacramentum novum baptismatis, ita et hic loco multiplicium 
oblationum et sacrificiorum Veteris Testamenti, que tantum umbrze 
quzedam fuerunt rerum futurarum novum istud tradidit sacrificium.’ * 


They then point out that the J/7ssa consists of four parts : 


‘Primo doctrinam. Deinde consecrationem cum gratiarum 
actione factam super pane et vino tanquam sacrificio domini. ‘Tertio, 
perceptionem Sacramenti. Ac quarto demum orationem pro omnibus 
fidelibus . . . De doctrina quidem hoc notum est omnibus, quod 
solum presentibus, auscultantibus et comprehendentibus conducat. 

. . Similiter quod ad perceptionem Sacramenti attinet beatus 
Ioannes Chrisostomus dicit . . . De reliquis duabus partibus, sacri- 
ficio (inquam) confessionis laudis et gratiarum actionis erga Deum, 
et oratione, quee duo in Missa invicem miscentur, docuit Ecclesia 
Christiana hoc modo. Initio quod Sacrificium istud per sacerdotem 

. . ac nihilominus etiam per Christianam plebem, . . . offeratur 


1 Defensio, p. 264. 

2 Royal MSS..7 B. xi. p. 112, xii. p. 177. In both places Cranmer 
refers to the entire passage extending from fol. 84 to fol. 112. 

8 Antididagma, ff. 84, 85. 
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communiter non solum pro presentibus verum etiam pro absentibus, 
imo pro toto mundo. Atque ita Missam non esse privati Sacerdotis 
privatum sacrificium, sed esse sacrificium commune Sacerdotis et 
plebis Christianze quod ipse etiam Missze Canon passim indicat.’ ! 


And they go on to explain that four kinds of Sacrifice are 
offered : 


‘Primum ex mandato et institutione . . . Christi . . . offeruntur 
panis et vinum aqua mixtum. Deinde offertur commune laudis et 
gratiarum actionis sacrificium, pro tota Ecclesia Catholica, imo pro 
toto mundo, propter universa Dei beneficia sive nota sive incognita 
nobis . . . Tertio facta consecratione Christus ipse offertur, corpus 
ejus et sanguis ejus, et sacratissima ipsius passio per commemora- 
tionem et reprasentationem ejus. Ac quarto demum offertur Ecclesia 
ipsa... quee se Deo patri in hac sacratissima actione totam dedicat, 
et sacrificat per Christum dominum nostrum.’? 


Each of these forms of sacrifice are then explained at 
considerable length, and supported by quotations from the 
Fathers. 

To this Bucer makes the somewhat lame reply that it is a 
controversy of words; and that since the New Testament 
nowhere calls the Lord’s Supper a Sacrifice, it ought not to 
be so named. As to the four parts of the service, he admits 


that his opponents are correct in what they say ; but he tries 
to turn the tables upon them by retorting, 


‘Jam vero Adversarii in missis suis ejusmodi lingua utuntur 
quam Ecclesia Christi non intelligit . . . Quamobrem nullam doc- 
trinam, orationem aut gratiarum actionem presenti multitudini pro- 
ponunt, sed sunt ei instar barbarorum, loquuntur in auram... 
Porro quemadmodum populum tribus istis partibus spoliant, Doctrina 
scilicet, Gratiarum Actione et Oratione ; sic etiam Sacramentis eum 
privant. Communionem enim homines non docent, nec debita re- 
ligione ac studio ad eam ipsos hortantur ; imo quod omnium est 
gravissimum petentibus eam non integram administrant .. Bene 
et hoc ab adversariis positum est, Nihil debere in missis esse privatum. 
Verum eorum missz ita celebrantur, ut populo Christi nihil in eis 
commune fiat.’ 

One other matter of interest remains, and that the most 
important of all: viz. whether the Sacrament can be conse- 
crated by the mere recital of the words of Institution, without 
prayer. The Deliberatio gives instructions ‘ How the Supper 
of the Lord should be celebrated ;’ and it is ordered : 

‘Statim post heec [Sanctus] a Sacerdote verba Coenz Dominic 
canantur Germanice : Dominus noster ea nocte, gua traditus est, ete. 


1 Antididagma, ff. 88, 89. * Ibid. ff. 89, 90. 
5 Defensio, pp. 280, 281. 
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{ sic] Cani vero a sacerdote heec verba debent summa religione, ac clare, 
quo ab omnibus probe intelligantur. Et populus ad heec verba Amen 
subjiciet. Id observatum est ab universa veteri Ecclesia et observatur 
adhuc a Grecis. Continetur enim his verbis tota substantia hujus 
Sacramenti, et ut salutariter cum administretur, tum sumatur, id totum 
situm est in vero intellectu et fide horum verborum.’! 


In their reply the Chapter speak warmly of the error of 
those who think that they consecrate without prayers and 
invocation : 

‘Hic postulat necessitas ut indicemus vehementer prorsus in- 
saniam esse, quod nunc quidam arbitrantur se consecrare Sacramen- 
tum corporis et sanguinis Christi, sine catholica prece, quem 
Canonem appellamus, et absque invocatione nominis divini super 
dona proposita, sed tantum recitatione seu lectione verborum Pauli, 
1 Cor. xi. 23~-25.’? 

They illustrate it by supposing a man to imagine that one 
could be rightly baptized by merely reading over him the 
passage of St. Matthew, ‘Go ye and baptize all nations,’ with- 
out pronouncing the words of the baptismal formula, ‘I bap- 
tize thee, &c.’ They refer to frequent mention of the sacred 
prayer of consecration by St. Chrysostom and others ; and 
then to show the true wording of the Canon of the Mass 
which had been grossly misrepresented, they add a faithful 
rendering of it into German.’ A bold step, but doubtless a 
wise one: because the Canon itself, when separated from the 
additions of medizval times in the shape of rubrics, is a 
prayer to which few could raise exception. 

Bucer’s reply with respect to the suggestion for Consecra- 
tion by the words of Institution alone, is what might be 
expected. He had nothing to urge beyond the astonishing 
assumption that the Apostles taught nothing by word of 
mouth, or by their own example. He says, after mentioning 
the words of Institution: 


‘Hine etiam D. Paulus Corinthiis ...hune sermonem et 
actionem ejus commemorat. Quod si alius sermo vel predicatio 
fuisset, quam dictus iste sermo Domini ; vel is non fuisset solus et 
unicus per quem panis et calix Domini in corpus et sanguinem ejus 
consecrari deberent, haud dubie Apostolus mentionem ejus facere 
debuisset. . . . Consecratio igitur Sacramentorum per hee verba 
certo perficitur.’ 4 


1 Deliberatio, fol. xcvi. 4 Antididagma, fol. 112. 

$ In the edition from which the references are taken the Canon is 
given in Latin without the Rubrics, with a Note added by the Translator 
that in the original German edition, the Canons ‘ operz pretium se fac- 
turos existimarent, si in linguam Teutonicam bona fide Canonem trans- 
ferrent.’ 

* Defensio, p. 319. 
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With regard to the Roman Canon of the Mass, the Chapter 
had laid themselves open to an obvious retort by their very 
natural attachment to that particular form of consecration 
prayer. Bucer was not slow to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and he asks, 


‘At quis tandem hunc nobis Canonem composuit ? quis ad eum 
nos alligavit? quis ipsum recitare nobis praecepit ? quis ex numero 
S. Patrum ? quod concilium? que Ecclesia? . . . Quare non quelibet 
Ecclesia in tali casu libertate Christiana uteretur, et istum non in- 
tellectum ac scandalosum Canonem pretermitteret, in ejus vero 
locum alias precationes substitueret qua a fidelibus omnibus ad 
eedificationem quam optime intelligi possent ?’ ! 


He then goes on to show from Dionysius, De Eccles. Hier, 
how completely different must have been the service to which 
allusion was there made ; and similarly from St. Chrysostom. 
And he tries to prove that the Prayer for the Church does 
away with the accusation that the De/iberatio proposes no 
invocation of the Divine Name; and that the Amen, followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer, is a prayer to the effect that the Lord 
will grant unto His people His Body and Blood for food and 
drink unto life eternal. 

The question here arises whether this discussion, respect- 
ing the validity of consecration by mere repetition of the 
words of Institution, may not have a bearing upon the ex- 
pressions used in the Consecration Prayer of 1549. Have we 
here an explanation of the insertion of the words of Invoca- 
tion, and of their apparently unusual position in this Prayer ? 
Cranmer and his fellow-reformers had been brought up under 
the firm persuasion, which prevailed throughout the Western 
Church, that Consecration depended upon the repetition of 
the words of Institution in their due place in the Canon. 
This belief is expressed by many writers. For instance, 
S. Ambrose says : 


‘Si tantum valuit humana benedictio ut naturam converteret, quid 
dicimus de ipsa consecratione divina, ubi verba ipsa Domini Salva- 
toris operantur? Nam sacramentum istud quod accipis Christi ser- 
mone conficitur . . . Ipse clamat Dominus Jesus, Hoc est corpus 
meum. Ante benedictionem verborum czlestium alia species nomi- 
natur, post consecrationem corpus Christi significatur’ (De M/ysterits 
initiandts, cap. ix.) ? 


1 Defensio, p. 337- 

* Ambros. Opera (3 vols. fol. Basle, 1516), vol. 1. fol. 231. Cranmer’s 
copy belongs to this edition, and the above passage is marked with a red 
line. The former part of the quotation is written out in his Note Book, 
vol. i. p. 241. Cf the words assigned to Alcuin, Z7d. de Divin. Offic. : 
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But now that the claim was made that the Eucharist 
could be consecrated by repetition of the bare words of 
Institution, apart from prayer to God, Cranmer and his 
fellow-reformers may have desired to protest against such a 
mechanical view of consecration, and may have thought that 
the protest could be best expressed by inserting immediately 
before the words of Institution the clause, 


‘Hear us (O merciful Father) we beseech thee ; and with thy 
Holy Spirit and word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts, 
and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ. Who in the 
same night,’ &c.! 













There was nothing new in the last half of this clause, 
which was but a translation of the words, ‘ ut nobis corpus et 
sanguis fiat’; neither was there anything new in interpret- 
ing the prayer in which these words occur, and which is in 
the same position in the ancient Canon, as a prayer for the 
Holy Spirit.2 What was new was the introduction of the 
express reference to the Holy Spirit in the phrase, ‘with thy 
Holy Spirit and word. But if the circumstances above 
described may be regarded as having suggested to Cranmer 
and his fellow-reformers the necessity for “such an Invocation, 
no difficulty will be found in discovering the source of the 
exact words which they used. Cranmer’s Note Books afford 
clear evidence of his intimate knowledge of the Liturgy of 
S. Chrysostom,’ where, according to the version of Erasmus, 
these words occur :— 















‘Et invocamus, et rogamus, et supplicamus, Emitte Spiritum 
tuum Sanctum super nos, et super proposita dona hec. Amen.’ 4 
And amongst the works of the Fathers, we can hardly sup- 


pose that the following passage, from Fulgentius, had escaped 
his notice : 

















‘Dum itaque Ecclesia Spiritum sibi ccelitus postulat mitti, donum 
sibi caritatis et unanimitatis postulat a Deo conferri. Quando autem 


‘Christi ergo virtute et verbis iste panis et calix ab initio consecratus est, 
et semper consecratur et consecrabitur,’ Hittorpius, De Div. Offic. p. 287 
(Paris, 1624). 

' Communion Service, 1549. 

* ¢ Huic sequitur consecratio, ita incipiens—Quam oblationem &c. 


Oratur Deus ut oblationem . .. ipse per virtutem Spiritus Sancti ita 
perfectam Eucharistiam accipiat, ut in omnibus sit benedicta.’—Hittorp. 
ut supra. 


3 Vol. ii. p. 347 (Royal MSS. 7 B. xii.), where large extracts are given 
Ex Missa Chrisostomi, which seem to be Cranmer’s own version in 
Latin from the Greek text of Dem. Ducas, Rome, 1526. 

* Chrysostomt Opera, 5 vols. fol. Basil, 1539 and 1547, vol. v. ad fin. 
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congruentius quam ad consecrandum sacrificium corporis Christi 
sancta Ecclesia (que corpus est Christi) Spiritus Sancti deposcat 
adventum ?’ (4d Monim, lib. ii. cap. x.). ! 


Moreover, the addition of the expression ‘and word’ seems 
a natural one for Cranmer to have made, seeing that the 
‘word’ of Institution was regarded by the whole Western 
Church as the word of power, and the idea prevailing 
throughout the East of the necessity of a separate Epicleszs 
was foreign to Western thought. And for the same reason 
the position of this clause will appear to be that in which 
Western divines would necessarily place it, at a time when 
Eastern Services had been little studied. In the act of conse- 
cration they had been accustomed to look for nothing beyond 
the mysterious power of the words of Institution, applied 
through the prayer of the Canon. They did not conceive the 
possibility of any action of the Holy Spirit in the consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist, except through the solemn repetition of 
the ordained phrase. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that we are greatly 
indebted to the Chapter of Cologne for having made known 
to the world in a scholarly manner the deficiencies and errors 
of the well-intentioned but mischievous work of Herman and 
Bucer ; though it may be impossible to define how far the 
Antididagma influenced our Reformers in their task of 
reforming the Book of Common Prayer. We know that the 
Deliberatio was in high favour in England, as is shown by 
the two English editions of 1547 and 1548, and still more 
by the numerous hints derived from it which appear in the 
Prayer Book of 1549 ; and our historians have been commonly 
content to follow Strype in setting forth the influence exerted 
by ‘The Book of the Reformation of the Church of Colen’ as 
having been very considerable.? But the discovery of the 
work referred to by Archbishop Cranmer in his private Note 
Books as Capitulum Coloniense, cannot fail to modify this 
opinion. Judging from the number of the editions which 
were published, we may conclude that the book of the 
Chapter of Cologne was as much sought after as the book of 


' Migne’s Patrol. tom. Ixv. p. 188. We know that Cranmer was 
acquainted with this book, for he quotes Ad Monim. lib. ii. cap. vi. (see 
Note Book, vol. i. p. 243), and immediately after the quotation these 
words follow: ‘aut ita Spiritus Sanctus ad consecrandum Ecclesiz sacri- 
ficium mittendus sit, tanquam Pater aut Filius sacrificantibus desit.’ 
See also Note Book, vol. i. p. 229, where a side-note is found attached to 
an extract from Chrysost. De Prodit. fude@ :* Divina virtute et verbo con- 
secrantur in corpus et sanguinem Christi.’ 

2 Eccles. Memor. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 41. 
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their Archbishop ; for we know of four editions of the Latin 
version of Antididagma,' besides the original edition in 
German of which the Preface speaks. Moreover, the Note 
Books of Cranmer afford, as above mentioned, frequent 
evidence of the importance which our Archbishop attached 
to its statements. We now know for certain that Cranmer 
had carefully studied the replies elicited by the heedless sug- 
gestions of Herman and Bucer, and that he referred with 
manifest marks of approval to the words of the Chapter in their 
Antididagma. Whilst, on the other hand, it does not appear 
that he thought it worth while at any time, or upon any subject, 
to quote from the Deliberatio. And in connexion with this 
it seems to be not altogether undeserving of notice that the 
admirers of Bucer, in their Preface to his Defensio, make 
mention of the high favour which he won from King 
Edward VI., but they say not a word as to the opinion of 
the learned Archbishop about him or his writings. 


ArT. IX.—DUPANLOUP ON PREACHING. 


The Ministry of Preaching: an Essay on Pastoral and Popular 
Oratory. By Mgr. FELIX DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. 
Translated by S. J. EALES, D.C.L. (London, 1890.) 


A REALLY good essay on preaching is a great gift to the 
whole Church, and in this small volume by Bishop Dupanloup 
we have what cannot fail to be of real service to any earnest 
preacher who will study it. For the object of the eloquent 
Bishop is not to train orators in what may be regarded the con- 
ventional meaning of that term, but to educate men to become 
effective ministers of the Gospel. He recognizes that it is 
given to comparatively few to be eloquent speakers, but he 
evidently considers it possible for all earnest priests to be 
effective preachers. How this may be we will endeavour to 
show from his own words. 

He lays it down as an axiom from which to start, that 
‘no speaking needs to be more efficacious, and consequently 
more popular, than preaching ; for it is only popular speaking 
which is efficacious, because it is only popular speaking which 


' Fol. Cologne, 1544 (Bodleian) ; 8vo, Lovan., 1544, and 8vo, Paris 
[printed by Viv. Gaulther], 1549 (Lambeth); 8vo, Paris [printed by 
Poncerte le Preux], 1549 (British Museum). 
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is living and attractive, and has a real influence over souls’ 
(p. xiv). For— 

‘Christian eloquence ought to be such that poor as well as rich, 
the learned as well as the unlearned, ought to be able to find in it 
enlightenment for their minds, and also sentiments and feelings with 
which their hearts have sympathy. But on that account nothing, it 
is clear, can be more different from that which is called academic 
speaking ; and especially nothing can be more opposed to rhetoric 
and declamation’ (p. xvii). 

Such a power of popular speaking must depend upon the 
fountain from which it springs; and so the question is 
asked :— 

‘The source of that popular preaching, where is it to be sought ? 
It is in the soul, in the heart, in the affections ; nowhere else. In 
order to take the form, the tone, the persuasive accent that I point 
out here under the name of popular preaching, it is evidently needful 
to love those to whom one is speaking, to be animated by zeal for 
their salvation, to wish for their souls, and that at any cost. Thus in 
principle, and to speak briefly, the love of souls in the heart of the 
priest is the great master who will teach that precious art of which I 
wish to treat in this essay’ (p. li). 

And the reason why so much preaching is not popular is 
because it is tied down 

‘by that conventional tone, is cold and monotonous in its trite 
solemnity, and needs to be set free from those generalities, those 
abstractions, from those vague statements, a thousand times repeated, 
arranged in a fixed manner, which is always the same, under certain 
unvarying titles and divisions, adapted, it would seem, from the fixed 
forms drawn up in manuals for preachers, as ‘Fénelon complained, 
even in his time’ (p. liii). 

Having in the preface set forth a general idea of what 
preaching ought to be, and the source from which it should 
spring, the Bishop proceeds to set forth the characteristics by 
which all effective preaching ought to be distinguished. The 
message which the priest has to deliver is not his own, but it 
is from God to His people, and is designed to help in raising 
them from the death of sin unto a life of righteousness. Its 
first characteristic, therefore, must be that it is a living mes- 
sage ; its force and efficacy will depend upon the messenger 
manifesting his sense of the importance of the announcement 
with which he is charged, and showing by his manner and 
life that he believes for himself what he is insisting upon for 
others :-— 

‘If the priest would know how to speak, because the ministry of 
the Word has been entrusted to him, he must not be a maker of 
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phrases nor an empty rhetorician ; and the eloquence which befits 
him is not that which is only given to fortunate and rare genius or to 
clever artists—it does not consist of rhetorical, ornamented, and 
academic speech. The speech which befits the priest is of a kind 
that everyone of you may have, provided that he is not émpeditioris 
lingue ; provided, I must add, that he have heart and soul, that he 
know and love his work, that he know his duty, that he love his 
flock ; provided that he be truly priest and pastor, pastor and father ; 
it is simple, familiar, paternal speech, that which goes from soul to 
soul, that I call the living word, the truly pastoral address. Not that 
this pastoral message, which is the ordinary ministry of the priesthood 
of Jesus Christ, which is most universally and most regularly dispensed 
in the Church, and is, so to speak, the daily bread of the faithful, 
ought not to have its dignity as well ; but that is a dignity peculiar 
to itself’ (pp. 16, 17). 


From this it follows that the priest must preach because 
he has something to say, and not for the sake of speaking. 
He cannot labour amongst his people without finding some 
truths that need to be urged upon their attention, some 
errors they ought to be guarded against, some faults that 
require to be amended, some sins that need to be repented of. 
And, if shis message is to be a living one, it will be addressed 
to enforcing the consideration of what is deficient in their 
faith or practice, or in instructing them how they may amend 
and what they are to believe. When the priest realizes this, 
then his sermon becomes ‘a paternal and pastoral message 
that presents itself with authority, falls on.the ear with weight, 
and in its firmness and its natural dignity penetrates with 
force and gentleness into the very depth of the soul’ (p. 18). 
But when he preaches as though he were writing an essay in 
his study, without realizing the wants of the people whom he 
is addressing, then his words find fo entrance into the souls 
of those to whom they are spoken ; there has been no effort 
to divine the thoughts which possess them, the ‘temptations 
from which they are suffering and which they complain of,’ 
and consequently no response can be expected from them. 
In such a case can the preacher be said really to have 


‘spoken to them? Has he asked what they stand in need of? No ; 
he has spoken into the air, he has not seriously asked of these 
children, these young people, these men, these fathers and mothers 
of families, these rich, these poor, these indifferent, these doubters, 
to reply to him. He has not told them clearly and seriously what 
he asks of them. They have listened without understanding, and so 
they have not responded’ (p. 23). 


Bishop Dupanloup is not satisfied with considering the 
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sermon in its relation to the people who are to listen to it ; 
he describes what it should be in itself: 


‘Not only must we speak to the people by ideas, images, and senti- 
ments, but employ stories, experiences, familiar comparisons drawn 
from things that they know, that they see, and that they do every day, 
as our Lord Himself did. Otherwise they do not understand, they 
do not even listen’ (p. 26). ‘There is no need of metaphysics, of 
abstract ideas, of high and sublime theology, of learned and uncom- 
prehended terms. To such forms of language the people do not 
listen, unless at least the preacher has the talent to transform them 
for his hearers, giving to all this teaching that which renders it 
interesting and loving. You need no long trains of thought ; these 
good people cannot follow them ; nor long phrases, which hinder and 
wear out their attention. Lively, clear, and correct ideas, striking 
from their truth and good sense, solid but simple reasons ; short, 
concise, incisive sentences, the style that is called direct, in which one 
multiplies interrogations and personal appeals, in which one does 
not say men, but you ; in which one avoids speaking abstractly, but 
addresses the listener himself directly. That is what suits the masses, 
and indeed all, for, as Fénelon said, all men are the masses here. It is 
necessary also that comparisons and images, as well as examples 
and historical instances, should abound in popular discourses ’ (pp. 
a7, 25). 


The utterance, tone, gesture, manner, are matters of im- 
portance, but ‘cries without reason, frequent or affected 
emotion, a trembling voice, or a storm of words do not 
succeed. These cries distract, and sometimes cause a laugh ; 
emotion trickles over the soul of the hearer like warm and 
tasteless water’ (p. 29). The point in all that is said is that 
the preacher should realize that he has a living message to 
deliver, that he should have a definite object before him in 
every sermon, and that he should illustrate what he has to 
say in the most forcible way he can. Natural talent of course 
counts for much, but natural talent can, and ought to be 
improved ; and how this is to be done he proceeds to show in 
the next chapter. 

The canons he lays down are to a considerable extent the 
summing up of what he has previously insisted upon. 

They are, firstly, that the preacher always realizes that 
he is in the presence of his hearers, whether he is writing or 
speaking. 

Secondly, that he has an immediate and well-defined 
object, and wishes strongly to attain it. 

Thirdly, without neglecting solid and even written pre- 
paration to accustom himself little by little not to depend too 
much on the memory, or, as we should say, upon his manu- 
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script, for expressions and details, so as to be able in the 
pulpit to modify, add to, or shorten at will that which he has 
prepared, 

Fourthly, ‘ Do not be too long. People, you know, do not 
like long sermons, because they are incapable of long atten- 
tion. With the exception of great sermons on rare occasions, 
half-an-hour is quite sufficient ; beyond that, your hearers get 
tired, and do not listen. There is no more life in the sermon. 
Besides, how many things one can say in half-an-hour when 
one knows how to compress one’s thoughts and to avoid use- 
less words!’ 

After expanding these primary laws he proceeds : 


‘ But to attain all this, gentlemen, do you know what is the great 
secret of oratory? It is a virtue within the reach of all the world, 
humility. Yes, gentlemen, humility ; holy, Christian, and priestly 
humility is a good counsellor in preaching, as in all things. Humility 
gives good sense as pride troubles the mind. The faults which are 
noticed in the pulpit when they do not come from want of capacity, 
or of labour, have almost always their root in pride; it is a secret 
pride, of which I like to believe that they have no idea, which pre- 
vents so many preachers from preaching well ; they like better to 
declaim. It is that which prevents them from being simple, lively, 
true, and natural. ‘They fear to appear vulgar; it is that which makes 
them soar up, strain themselves, and go beyond the limit of their 
powers, to affect kinds of preaching for which they are not fitted, and 
which would demand other hearers’ (pp. 34, 35). 


To attain what is essential, and for the sermon to be 
effective, Bishop Dupanloup insists, at the cost of some 
iteration, upon the importance of ever realizing the difference 
between a sermon and an essay. Where this is not under- 
stood the form is apt to triumph over the substance ; this 
may not be amiss in a professor, a writer, or an orator, but it 
is not becoming in an apostle. He attributes one great cause 
of the deficiency to preachers writing their sermons to the 
very last word and then learning them by_heart ; and ob- 
viously where the sermon is read from a manuscript the same 
fault is likely to be even more prominent. On the other 
hand, the opposite fault, of speaking without preparation and 
superficially, is even greater; for in this case there can be 
nothing serious in the sermon, nothing worthy or elevated. 


‘We cannot speak out of our abundance and with a lively elo- 
quence except the mind and heart be full of what is to be said. 
Even then, and to the most experienced men, there needs energetic 
mental preparation, aided by good notes. Otherwise you have 
poverty, platitudes, often speech altogether unworthy. You rely 
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upon what you believe to be facility; but remember that a certain 
facility is often more disastrous than useful when it inspires a young 
preacher with that presumption which makes him neglect study, 
which makes him hasten, dilute, expand, instead of concentrating, so 
that he ripens nothing, and produces in the end only green and 
immature fruit instead of wholesome nourishment’ (pp. 37, 38). 


And then we have placed before us the essential condition, 
without which all other preparation or ability must fail, of 
securing those spiritual results on which the heart of the 
preacher should always be set :— 


‘You must live in this supernatural life of the grace of God, and 
in the priestly spirit. And where is the source of this life? In the 
soul, in the heart, in the love of God. You must live by the heart 
and soul, you must live by love and zeal, you must—and this is of 
the last necessity, under pain of having no life within yourselves, no 
word of life upon your lips—you must be a holy priest, not simply a 
well-conducted priest, but pious and full of zeal, a priest who loves 
souls, and who preaches only for the sake of souls ; who never com- 
poses a sermon or mounts the pulpit to preach without being penetrated 
before God with the most lively desire of being useful to souls and of 
gaining their sanctification and their salvation. That is what, beyond 
all else, gives to the priest, to the apostolic man, his earnestness, his 
utterance of the heart, Aectus guod facit disertum. Ina word, to know 
and utter the true pastoral message he must be a pastor, he must have 
understood in his heart, and realized in his life, the great saying of 
the Supreme Pastor, Pasce agnos meos’ (p. 41). 


< 


Having insisted at great length, and with copious illus- 
trations, that a sermon must convey a living message, Dupan- 
loup next dwells upon its being an instructive message ; and 
this he defines to mean 


‘all that is necessary or desirable for his flock to know in religion ; that 
is to say, the truths of the Faith, and all the great historic facts which 
make up their foundation and their proof ; the commands of God 
and the Church ; the Christian virtues, with the means of acquiring 
them, and of avoiding their contrary vices, namely, prayer, which 
draws down grace ; the sacraments, which impart and increase it ; 
the principal parts of Divine worship, Church festivals, and devo- 
tions. So that, in the parish of this pastor, every man of ordinary 
intelligence who desires sincerely to comprehend his religion, has 
only to follow industriously for some years the preaching of his curé, 
to gain a solid and sufficient instruction in religion’ (p. 43). 

‘When dogmatic truths or moral precepts are only presented to 
the hearers by shreds and broken pieces, without order, without 
context, without unity, as occasion needs them, and without the 
pastor ever considering the /acune of his teaching ; when, in con- 
sequence of this disorder and carelessness, which lets instruction take 
its chance in a parish, it happens that certain subjects are repeated to 
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satiety, so as to weary the hearers, while others no less important, 
perhaps more important, are never or hardly ever treated ; when, in 
a word, sermons full of careful development and oratorical amplifica- 
tion neglect exposition, properly so called, ze. the simple, clear, and 
connected exposition of Christian doctrine, and leave it absent, again 
and again, so that the little that can come here and thefe by chance 
of teaching, properly so called, in the discourse is so cut, broken, 
divided, swamped, and lost in the depths and under the waves of 
oratory that the hearers do not notice it’ (p. 45). 


After insisting at some length upon the imperative duty 
of teaching their flocks what they ought to know through 
sermons, and the great peril priests run if, through any fault 
of theirs, the people remain ignorant, he asks, ‘ What are the 
faithful bound to know?’ To this he replies : 


‘Some things are so essential to know that ignorance of them, 
even if it were innocent, would prevent justification, and souls would 
remain in death. Such are the doctrines : of the existence of God ; 
of the Most Holy Trinity ; of the Incarnation of the Divine Word ; 
of the Redemption of our souls by the Passion and Death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; of the Future Life in which God recompenses 
for ever with a supernatural happiness those who die in His love, 
and punishes with eternal punishment those who die in mortal sin. 
Apart from controversies, practically all theologians admit the neces- 
sity of knowing and believing explicitly all these truths ; so that if 
a Christian were ignorant of any one of them, we could not admit 
him to the Sacraments without having instructed him ; and if he had 
received absolution in this ignorance, it would be necessary for him 
to repeat his confession, and to be absolved anew’ (p. 60). 


He tells us that a celebrated preacher, Pére Lejeune, for 
forty years, whenever he preached at Advent and Lent, had a 
custom of always explaining at the end of his sermons the 
fundamental truths just named ; it never can be safe to take 
for granted that people know and believe these things : they 
need to be insisted upon with frequent iteration that they may 
sink into their minds. 


‘Independently of these truths of the last importance, there are 
others, in a much larger number, the knowledge of which is at least 
necessary, because ordered. Thus it is that, after the doctrine 
common to theologians, every man should know in an explicit 
manner: All the articles of the Apostles’ Creed; the Command- 
ments of God and of the Church ; the nature and effect of the Sacra- 
ments to which they draw near, with the dispositions proper for 
receiving them well ; the Holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist ; Prayer, its 
necessity, how one should pray, and what one should ask of God ; 
and in consequence the Lord’s Prayer ; then the theological virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the manner of making acts of each’ 
GG2 
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(p. 62). ‘Good sense says that every Christian ought to know his 
religion ; that the duty of believing implies that of being instructed 
in matters of the faith ; that one cannot fulfil the obligations imposed 
by the Commandments of God and the Church without knowing them’ 


(p. 63). 
To fulfil the duty of fully instructing the people it is 


therefore necessary to have a plan, otherwise it is certain that 
the consideration of important subjects will be inadequately 
treated, or not treated at all. 


‘Plans of religious instruction may vary much in arrangement 
and in details ; each pastor may choose here, in this respect, that 
which suits best his own mind, and that of his hearers ; and as it is 
a question of a parish where the curé preaches the Word of God 
always to the same hearers, he might take successively, every four or 
five years, different plans. But it is obvious that the foundation, 
whatever plan you adopt, is always the same: it is Dogma, Morality, 
Prayer, the Sacraments, the Sacrifice; none can change that ; but 
on this unchanging foundation you can have variety and interest 
constantly renewed’ (pp. 67, 68). 


He next insists upon the need of apologetic preaching as 
especially required in the present condition of France, where 
unbelief is so openly proclaimed and upheld by the political 
teachings of the country, and where the schools under the 
control of the Government so openly repudiate all that 
appertains to religion. It would be undesirable to set forth 
what is forcibly urged on this subject, important as it is for 
us, as for our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, as 
extracts would fail to convey an adequate idea of the sus- 
tained argument employed. The next chapter deals with 
the pastoral message containing a word of exhortation. He 
truly says that sermons must appeal to the heart as well as 
to the head, to the feelings as well as to the intellect ; this is 
recognized by most English preachers, and the hortative 
portion of their addresses is apt to trespass unduly upon the 
instructive part. But in what is said of the different kinds of 
exhortation there is much wise and thoughtful counsel. 

This is followed by an interesting chapter of ‘ Practical 
Advice,’ taken chiefly from the writings of Fénelon. He tells 
all preachers plainly that there are three conditions essential 
to success, not one of which can be neglected without serious 
loss : and these are ‘a certain amount of practice in speaking, 
a serious study of the Christian religion, and zeal and earnest- 
ness.’ He meets several objections to extempore preaching, 
such as that he who so preaches will charm but few ears ; 


that he will make various little repetitions ; that if preachers 
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were not to ‘win all by heart, or as would happen in England 
if they did not read their discourses, they would appear to 
preach very ill. These objections he answers, and then adds: 


‘Whatever method be adopted, it is always needful to write much, 
even although little or nothing be learned by heart ; and before 
writing it is indispensable to have thought, read, studied, and medi- 
tated deeply. To write is the means of fixing what we have thought, 
of reviewing it in the mind, and by a plan firmly held, and by fore- 
sight of developments, to give one’s self sureness of doctrine and 
teaching’ (p. 168). 


We had marked many more passages for quotation, from 
an anxiety to lead the clergy to read this most useful and 
instructive essay ; but we have already exceeded the length 
we had proposed to ourselves. There is, however, one more 
passage which we must place before our readers, as it not only 
warns against a fault which we fear may still be found among 
us, but it also shows that French preachers err in the same 
manner that do some of our own. 


‘You know the expression dry dread in reference to certain 
pastors who, having written and composed with care when they were 
young curates, many years ago, a certain number of discourses more 
or less rhetorical, more or less academic, when they have obtained 
parishes of their own, write no more, but preach over and over 
again, word for word, the same sermons for twenty years, thirty years 
after they were written, and would go on giving them, I verily believe, 
to all eternity. Is that, gentlemen, the word of life, the living word, 
the Apostolic work of pastoral preaching? ‘ Dry bread,’ and that ten, 
twenty, thirty years old! Is that healthful and life-giving sustenance? 
Is that fitted for those whose servants they are? Will they be able 
to assimilate it ? to make it a part of their own souls, and, in short, 
to live upon it ?’ (p. 194). 


We are convinced that the complaints of the poverty of 
the sermons preached, of the lack of interest in such dis- 
courses, of the weariness of congregations, and of the little 
attention that is often paid to what is said from the pulpit, 
would in a great measure cease if only preachers would really 
lay to heart what Bishop Dupanloup says in this essay, and 
endeavour to follow its teaching. It is not an order of 
preachers that we require, but that parish priests should give 
more serious thought to the subject of preaching. To have 
a ceaseless series of mission sermons, or passionate addresses, 
or revival appeals, however eloquently they might be set forth, 
would weary after a time. What is wanted is single-minded 
devotion to the duties of the pastoral office, simple teaching of 
the truths of the gospel combined with a real knowledge of the 
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people, and careful study. Where these are joined to a holy 
life, the preacher’s words will not be uttered in vain, however 
slender his natural talents may be, and however feeble his 
oratorical powers. And where these are wanting, what 
account of his stewardship will the priest be able to give at 
the last day ? 

The book to which we have been calling attention is a 
translation, and it undoubtedly has some of the faults of a 
translation. While seeking to give an exact rendering of the 
text, it occasionally falls into grammar of a somewhat slip- 
shod character. We also think that Dr. Eales has made a 
mistake in always inserting the words of the Vulgate when- 
ever there is a quotation from Holy Scripture. We see no 
reason why Latin words should not be translated as well as 
French ones; and while it is a custom of Roman Catholic 
writers to quote the Vulgate as Bishop Dupanloup does, and 
as our own divines subsequent to the Reformation were in the 
habit of doing, it is certainly not what we are accustomed to at 
the present day, and it detracts from the pleasure of reading 
the book, although the Latin words may be nearly as familiar 
as the English ones. We did not like to pass over these slight 
blemishes without notice; at the same time we desire most 
earnestly to commend the book to the attention of our 
clerical readers, and we are convinced that those who follow 
our advice and study its pages will be thankful to us for 
having brought so useful a book under their notice. 


ART. X.—CRANMER’S LITURGICAL PROJECTS. 


Edward VI, and the Book of Common Prayer. An Examina- 
tion into its Origin and Early History, with an Appendix 
of Unpublished Documents. By FRANCIS AIDAN GAS- 
QUET, O.S.B., Author of Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries, and EDMUND BisHOop. (London, 1890.) 


SOMETIMES we may notice in the history of letters that a 
great writer has been surrounded in his own time by rivals 
who, indeed, approach his greatness but never equal it. The 
genius retains his predominance and is remembered during 
the following centuries ; but the very existence of the writers 
about him is forgotten and has to be rediscovered. So a hun- 
dred years ago Charles Lamb had to remind Englishmen that 
Shakespeare’s Elizabethan fellows were not wholly eclipsed 
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by him whom the world had never forgotten. pwr now by 
means of the labours of Messrs. Bishop and Gasquet we find 
around the English Prayer Book a number of rival schemes, 
long forgotten, even if ever known, of which the substance 
of the Second Prayer Book only has survived. That alone 
of Cranmer’s projects had come down to our day. Whether 
indeed it has in this case been the survival of the fittest, is 
another matter. 

The important book which we have now under review 
divides itself at once into two parts, the text and the appen- 
dices ; and we may say, without hesitation, that the second, 
third, and fourth appendices are the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the early history of the Prayer Book that have yet 
appeared. We could wish, indeed, that these documents had 
fallen into the hands of some loyal son of the Church of 
England, and it is much to be regretted that a want of energy 
or indifference in this matter should have allowed the task 
of publication to fall into other hands. The existence of the 
manuscripts is said to have been known to the late Mr. F. H. 
Dickinson as well as elsewhere in the Church. But since it 
was not to be an English churchman who was to publish these 
documents, it is some consolation that they have been edited 
by two gentlemen, one of whom is well known for the modera- 
tion with which he has set before us the miserable work of 
Henry VIII. in the suppression of the monasteries ;' and the 
other, less widely known perhaps than his colleague, but 
whose great learning and powers of investigation, joined to a 
determination always to follow wherever the facts shall lead, 
have been long acknowledged by liturgical students in this 
country and abroad. 

One of the triumphs claimed by modern criticism is the 
ability to distinguish in a document the parts of the various 
authors who have contributed their share; for some, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher, for instance, this critical solvent has 
been defied ; but we almost fancy that in the work before us 
the printers themselves have already performed this useful 
office. The appendices generally are printed in one type, 
the body of the work in another; and we strongly suspect 


1 While thus cordially admitting Mr. Gasquet’s general fairness in 
Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, we have shown in a previous 
number of this Review that we cannot altogether agree with him in his 
conclusions as to the value of monastic institutions, and as to the mischief 
resulting from their extinction. See Church Quarterly Review, January 
1890, vol. xxix. p. 386, ‘English Monasticism in the Sixteenth Century.’ 
In the same article Mr. Gasquet is convicted of several incorrect state- 
ments. 
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that this represents the division of labour. The two parts 
show the hands of different workmen ; and we should be in- 
clined, from internal evidence, to assign the appendices ii. 
iii. iv. and v. to Mr. Bishop, and the rest of the work to 
Mr. Gasquet. For instance, there is a trifling difference 
in the editing of the two parts which is, perhaps, suggestive. 
In the notes to the appendices we always have Ze Deum, 
Benedictus, and Magnificat spoken of, without the definite 
article, just as in the old English writers: in the introduction 
we have always ‘the Ze Deum,’ as the French usually speak of 
‘le Ze Deum, and we find the definite article introduced into 
quotations of English sentences even where it is absent in 
the original ; as, for example, at p. 65, where it is twice in- 
serted. We think, too, there is a difference in the manner of 
giving references ; those in the appendices are easier to verify. 
We wish we could have given a word of praise to the print- 
ing and the binding; and the publisher has filled up the 
first pages of the book with advertisements of translations 
and papal recommendations, so that the real work runs a great 
danger of being mistaken for another. 

In the reviews which we have hitherto seen it is the early 
portion of the book to which special importance has been 
given. We are of opinion, on the contrary, that it is not 
the early part which calls for such special notice. This is 
polemical and controversial, and therefore of less value ; while 
the appendices and their notes are historical, and will no 
doubt prove of permanent value. It is the discovery of the 
manuscripts which gives the book all its interest, and the 
introduction is a mere reading into the appendices of the views 
of one of the editors. 

In the present article, therefore, we shall deal mainly 
with the appendices, of which we have said that they are 
of first-rate importance. Appendix i. is merely an account 
of the collection in which app. ii. iii. and iv. are found,! 
and which can be traced through the Royal Library to 
Lord Lumley, whose autograph it bears, and thence by in- 
ference to Cranmer, whose handwriting it shows in the cor- 
rections and additions. Appendix ii. is the scheme for a new 
Breviary in Latin, with the old Canonical hours, Mattins, 
Lauds, Prime, &c. retained. It shows a very great likeness to 
the reformed Roman Breviary of Cardinal Quignon, and the 
author of the scheme is, in our opinion, clearly much indebted 
both to the first and to the second text of Quignon,? and for 

' British Museum, MS. Reg. 7. B. iv. 
2 It is important, however, to remark that no copies of either text 
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the sake of brevity in speaking of these two texts we may use 
the symbols Q.' and Q. The notes give an elaborate com- 
parison of the scheme with the Sarum Breviary! and with 
Q'. And we would stop fora moment to congratulate the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press upon the great use 
which has clearly been made of their two recent reprints of 
the Sarum Breviary and of the first text of Quignon. Without 
an intimate acquaintance with both of these it would have 
been almost impossible to have traced out the history of 
Cranmer’s schemes, and the providing of these handy editions 
has evidently been welcomed by the editors of these docu- 
ments, who have known how to make a good use of the in- 
struments which the Syndics have placed in their hands. 

For some reason, perhaps from difficulty of access, the 
same use has not been made of Q.’ as of Q.', and yet Cranmer’s 
scheme bears indications of his acquaintance with Q®. For 
example, there are no anthems in Q.', but in Q.? they have 
been restored; and in a particular way. The psalms at 
Lauds and Vespers are included under one anthem with 
Benedictus and Magnificat. Now the same thing has been 
done in Cranmer’s scheme and it becomes very likely that 
this feature was borrowed from Q*. Further, in the choice of 
the lessons we find again a borrowing from Q®. Cranmer’s 
first lesson for Twelfth Day is the same as the second lesson in 
Q*. Two lessons on Sherethursday are very nearly the same 
in both ; on Easter Day, Cranmer’s second lesson is the same 
as the first of Q.?, and so also on Holy Thursday? and Whit 
Sunday. 

In comparing S. with Q. it is very justly remarked that 
both lay aside Ze Deum during Lent, but that Q. in place of 
Te Deum recites Miserere. For this substitution it would 
seem to be suggested that there is no early authority. Yet 


have hitherto been identified as having belonged to Cranmer, though he 
must unquestionably have known and handled them. 

1 We will follow the editor and use the symbol S. for the Sarum 
Breviary. 

? By Holy Thursday an Englishman has hitherto always understood 
one day in the year, that is, Ascension Day. This was the English 
practice in the middle ages, during the sixteenth century, and after the 
Restoration. Some have nowadays (even our authors, p. 338, note 17, 
who in general show no liking for novelties) begun to use the term Holy 
Thursday as a name for the Thursday before Easter, which in old 
English is called Sherethursday or Maundy Thursday. This new ex- 
pression is a mere borrowing from the Romance tongues, and is a cause 
of much confusion, for when one speaks nowadays of Holy Thursday we 
are forced to consider what is meant, and it is not always possible to tell 
from the context. 
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the nuns at Sion did it. ‘Whan Ze Deum is not had they 
schal in stede therof synge thys psalme Meserere mei Deus, 
knelynge quyer to quyer as it is specified in the ordynaile.’ ! 

Following the comparison that Mr. Bishop has made of 
Cranmer’s scheme with Q. and S. it is most instructive to look 
over the pages and see the use that has been made of both. 
Here the care and attention that have been bestowed without 
stint upon the work of editing are very apparent, and render 
easy the work of the student in comparing the old and new 
details. Very often we could wish that more information had 
been given us out of the abundant stores which years of 
liturgical study have accumulated, and we almost think that 
too great self-restraint has been exercised in this department 
of editing. Mr. Bishop would imply that the framework of 
the office has been borrowed from Q. but the details have 
been adopted from S., though every now and then, especially 
in the Invitatories, Cranmer has written something for him- 
self. The invitatory for Corpus Christi is said to be original 
and ‘worthy of the feast.’ Itis Chrzstum Salvatorem et panem 
vite celestis, Venite adoremus. It is marvellous to see the 
present Prayer Book ‘preces’ standing in Latin exactly as 
they now stand in English, and the S. ///umina has been 
followed for compline rather than the Vzszta of Q. which 
Quignon would have done well to have adopted in his Breviary, 
as was pointed out in these pages two years ago.” 

There are departures from both Q. and S. in some of the 
collects, however. At Sexagesima the old collect has been 
entirely lost, and another anciently said on the Sunday after 
Christmas has been substituted ; the mention of St. Paul is no 
doubt, as Mr. Bishop suggests, the cause of the alteration. 
But in the second scheme (see p. 381) we have the old prayer 
revived with doctoris gentium protectione changed into ‘ua 
protectione, just as in the reform of the French Breviaries 
gratie tue protectione*® is adopted. The allusion to St. Paul 
is said to make another festival in his honour, especially if we 


1 George James Aungier, History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, 
Lond. 1840, App. p. 325. 

2 Church Quarterly Review, January 1889, p. 369. 

5 This is the reading of the Reformed Cluny Breviarium Monasti- 
cum, Paris, 1686, and it appears to be the more general, though the 
Paris Breviary of 1736 reads : ‘inter adversa omnia per verbum tuum 
patientiam et consolationem habeamus.’ The Paris doctors must have 
foreseen the impatient exclamation of Dom Guéranger, ‘ D’abord la 
Grace, toujours la Grace’ (/nstitutions Liturgiques, Paris, 1841, t. ii. 
Pp. 342, chap. xix.) and sought to avoid the condemnation ; but this writer 
can readily detect Calvinistic heresy in the words of Holy Scripture 
itself. ‘ 
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take the epistle into account. If this be allowed, we have 
another festival in honour of St. John Baptist in a most 
appropriate place, the third Sunday in Advent, and it is good 
to keep up the honouring of this saint so near to Our Lord, 
especially as in another communion his veneration has been 
displaced by the modern cudtus of St. Joseph. We may also 
notice that the Palm Sunday collect has been put for Passion 
Sunday, and that from Palm Sunday to Easter the old 
collect for the last three days of Holy Week is said. But we 
may not linger longer over this most interesting scheme 
which we should be glad to see printed separately and in 
full. 

The third appendix contains the Latin preface to a 
second scheme of Cranmer’s, printed in parallel columns be- 
tween the preface to Q.' and the preface to Edward VL.’s First 
Book. There can be no doubt that the Latin preface has 
been suggested by Q, and it is exceedingly interesting to 
note just how much has been retained or added. We think 
that Cranmer is here indebted in some part also to Q.?, for 
there is some analogy between some parts of Cranmer’s pre- 
face and that of QO. There is a paragraph of Q.? which may 
have suggested the opening sentences of Cranmer. 


Q?. MS. Reg. 7. B. iv. 


‘Nihil enim humano elabora- * Nihil unquam ab hominibus 


tum ingenio tam exactum initio 
unquam fuit, quin postea mul- 
torum accedente iudicio perfec- 
tius reddi possit, ut in ipsis etiam 
Ecclesiasticis _institutis circa 
primitivam preesertim Ecclesiam 
contigisse videmus.’ 


tanta cautione excogitatum, aut 
tanta firmitate stabilitum, quod 
vetustate et temporum lapsu non 
corrumperetur,’ 


There is also some further analogy in Cranmer’s preface 
(p. 356, last two lines) with a few sentences of Q* For 


example: 
Q’. 

*‘Utrumque enim veteribus 
patribus summa ratione placuisse 
videbamus qui plerosque libros 
(ut supradictum est) utriusque 
testamenti per anni tempora le- 
gendos disposuerant in breviario 
. .. lectioni scripture  sacree, 
quz magis facit ad pietatem atque 
doctrinam privatim legentium.’ 


MS. Reg. 7. B. iv. 


‘Tlli siquidem tali modo rem 
disposuerant ut singulis annis 
omnia sacra biblia perlegerentur, 
et una cum anni circulo canonice 
quoque scripture circulus revol- 
veretur. Volentes nimirum uti 
clerici et ecclesiarum antistites, 
assidua sacrarum literarum lec- 
tione meditationeque, et ipsi ad 
arduam virtutis viam capescen- 
dam incitarentur. 
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The rest of Cranmer here seems an expansion of the idea 
in Q* 

The paragraph which sets forth that with the new scheme 
the expenses of the parish for books will be less appears in 
the Latin ; and the diversity of saying and singing severely 
spoken of as ‘ pene plus quam babylonica linguarum confusio,’ 
and the Use of Lincoln is not mentioned, but ‘religiosorum 
tam multifarie cohortes’ stands in its place. It is hinted at 
rather than expressed that the existence of the Use of Lin- 
coln is a product of Cranmer’s brain. Lincoln Use is spoken 
of with the others in the preamble of Edward VI. 2 & 3, 
cap. I,! and in 1435 it is noted that the Bishop of Lincoln 
(W. Gray) is, among other things, to restore to the chapter 
‘unum portiforium de usu Lincoln.’ ? 

Quignon’s preface has always been admired, especially by 
French writers,’ for the justice of its views on the nature of 
the divine service ; and we may be glad that we retain it at 
the head of our offices as an explanation of the motives of 
Mattins and Evensong, of which it so emphatically declares 
that the recitation of the Psalter and the reading of Holy 
Scripture are the essential parts. 

In the earlier scheme the distribution of the Psalter is not 
given ; it must, however, have been very like Q. in this, that 
only three Psalms were recited at each hour. In the second 
scheme (p. 371) we have the Psalter repeated twelve times in 
the year, just as in the Book of Common Prayer ; but it was 
arranged so that three Psalms, or parts of Psalms, should be 
repeated at each Mattins and Evensong. There are 150 
Psalms ; so for thirty days there would only be five daily ; 
accordingly the 118th [119]* was divided into twenty-two 
parts, and the 17, 67, 68, 77, 88, 104, 105, and 106, which 
are very long Psalms, were divided into two. Thus eight 
more Psalms, with twenty-two parts of Beat: immaculati, 
furnished the necessary thirty pieces for completing six 
Psalms for every day. For this division of individual Psalms 
Cranmer had the authority of the Benedictine Psalter, but not 
of Q., and later on, the practice was revived by the French 
prelates in their redistribution of the Psalter of which the 
Paris Reform of 1736 may be taken as an example. 

' ©The Use of Sarum, of Yorke, of Bangor, and of Lyncolne.’ 

* Chapter Acts, C primus, 118". We are indebted for this information 
to the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, Prebendary of Lincoln. Mr. Words- 
worth has other evidence, but this is conclusive. 

° It has often been reprinted with many words of praise. See especially 


Claude Joly, De Reformandis Horis Canonicis, 2nd edition, 1675, p. 238. 
* Cranmer, of course, follows the numbering of the Vulgate Psalms. 
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Before entertaining this idea of dividing the Psalms, they 
had thought of supplying the necessary eight by using the 
old canticles of Lauds, dividing the last and very long Audite 
celi into two, and thus providing thirty psalms and canticles. 
Cranmer has, however, altered this first plan into that which 
we have stated. 

It would thus seem that those who have traced in the 
frequent joining together of three Psalms in the Prayer- 
Book a reproduction of an idea from Q. have, after all, 
not been so very wrong. This matter was discussed in 
an article on the Quignon Breviary some two years ago,' and 
the evidence then before us inclined us to reject the con- 
nexion. The publication of these two schemes of Cranmer, 
however, makes an alteration in our position; and the 
old-fashioned notion that Cranmer was mainly indebted to 
Quignon’s book for the general plan of his work may be, 
after all, correct. We can trace the influence of Q.' and QO? 
working in Cranmer’s mind, though of course no one can ever 
have held the opinion that Cranmer drew from these only 
for his projects. The theory of Dr. George Seigmund? now 
becomes less probable. He has printed in parallel columns 
the Mattins of the Pian Breviary, of the Brunswick Agenda 
of 1544, and the Lutheran Agenda of 1853, with the idea of 
showing that the Common Prayer Book Mattins is derived 
from these German sources, but the resemblance is much less 
close now that we have Cranmer’s early schemes before us, of 
which we can trace the development. 

In the second scheme, for the Scripture reading there 
were to be three or four lessons in the morning and two in the 
evening. And we may note the intention that the lay folk 
were to be present at these readings, an idea which never 
seems to have been expressed by Quignon, though the lay 
folk certainly used the breviary long after his time. The 
first lessons, whether morning or evening, in Cranmer’s 
second scheme were to be out of the Old Testament, except- 
ing the Prophets. The Prophets and the Revelation, ‘ which 
indeed is a prophecy,’ were read as second lessons at Mattins ; 
in the evening the Pauline epistles. The Gospels with the 
Acts were read in the morning as third lessons, and these 
were gone over three times in a year. Those of us who are 
old enough to remember the old lectionary, can trace out for 
themselves the immense influence which this scheme has 


' Church Quarterly Review, January 1889, p. 378. 
2 George F. Seigmund, American Church Review, January 1881, 


p. Il. 
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had on it, and it is quite unlike the direction given in 
the Injunction of Edward VI. before the publication of 
the First Book, that one chapter in the New Testament was 
to be read after the lessons (in Latin) at Mattins, and at 
Evensong after Magnificat one chapter from the Old Testa- 
ment.! 

The language of this second scheme was, we think, to be 
the vulgar tongue. If not the whole, then certainly the Lord’s 
Prayer at the beginning, was to be said in the vernacular, 
‘distinctius quam antehac solebat,’ and other parts of the 
service, as the lessons, were to be in English. The framework 
of the office for Mattins is not unlike that of Edward VI.’s 
First Book. The Lord’s Prayer and versicles (but Venzte was 
only to be recited in the course of the Psalms!) then a hymn, 
then three psalms, each with Gloria Patri. Before the 
three lessons were read, the Lord’s Prayer was to be said 
distinctly in the vulgar tongue ; after the three lessons, Ze 
Deum. A fourth lesson was only said on Sundays and holi- 
days. All lessons were to be read outside the choir from a 
raised place. Then came Aenedictus and the collect for the 
day. On Sundays Quicungue vult with Preces, and the 
collect at prime. The Evening Service was much the same, 
save that Magnificat was said after the two lessons. Compline 
was quite unrepresented, and in like manner prime, terce, 
sext, and none wholly disappear. Cranmer says very truly 
that the ancient custom which the Fathers followed of praying 
seven times daily had been lost, and that men were accus- 
tomed to pray only twice a day. Even now it is a rare 
matter to find a monastery anywhere in which the seven 
canonical hours are said distinct from one another, and Roman 
Catholics look upon it as a great and extraordinary and, we 
would add,a welcome virtue where it is found. Notwithstanding 
what is said to the contrary, we must look upon it as tolerably 
certain that at the end of the middle ages in nearly all 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the canonical hours were 
said by accumulation ; certain hours were recited in the early 
morning together with the Eucharistic service, and others 
in the afternoon, so that practically there were only two ser- 
vices in the day, just as we find in the Mozarabic Chapel at 
Toledo to this hour. 

In this second scheme Cranmer would appear to have 
gone in some points farther in the path of experiment than 
he did in the Book of Common Prayer. He has even given 


1 Wilkins, Conct/ia, Lond. 1737, iv. 6. 
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up a collect for every Sunday, and appointed only one collect 
for seasons such as Advent, Christmas, Septuagesima, Lent, 
and the like. Hymns he retained, but followed those in the 
collection of Clichtoveus. 

We should have been well pleased to see the calendars 
and lectionaries in full ; and we take it that these are points 
upon which an English churchman would naturally lay stress ; 
more than one outside the Anglican communion, and indeed 
we think we could have spared some of the introductory 
matter more willingly than the Legenda of Cranmer for the 
saints in his calendar, which Legenda, to our great regret, are 
wholly omitted in this edition.' The two calendars are indeed 
most curious. The first shows no great difference from a 
medizval Western calendar ; but the second, besides the saints 
held in honour by the West, is crowded with a number of 
names of Old Testament worthies. The thought at once 
arises—are these due to some Oriental suggestion? In ques- 
tions of Oriental liturgy there is no author that we can trust, 
and for want of any authoritative information we are forced 
to accept Dr. Neale,? who prints a Byzantine calendar. In 
these we sometimes find a similarity of position in the places 
of the Old Testament saints. For example, Heliseus is kept 
by Cranmer on June 18, and on June 14 by the Byzantines ; 
Osee on October 4 by Cranmer, on October 17 in Byzantium ; 
Abacuc on November 14 by Cranmer, on December 2 in 
Byzantium. The dates are near each other, and it is possible 
that they may have some connexion ; in like manner it would 
seem likely that the change of the date of the Visitation made 
by Cranmer (from July 2 to April 2) was suggested by Usuard,’ 
who on April 1 gives ‘ Maria exurgens abijt in montana,’ and 
on April 4 ‘Maria salutavit Elizabeth, * and if we accept 
March 25 as the day of the Annunciation, April 2 would seem 


' For example, Abel is commemorated on January 2. Some may 
explain this by the beginning of the year; the Legenda begin Ade/ 
primus martyr, which suggests the octave of St. Stephen as the cause of 
the commemoration on this day. 

2 J. M. Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church, London, 1850, 
pt. i. p. 768. The more conservative Reformers certainly appealed to 
the Greek Church for their changes. See Strype, Eccles. Memorials, 
Oxford, 1822, i. 503. 

8 We have used an early edition of Usuard’s Martyrology (Colonie, 
1521, 8vo). In the later martyrologies, that of Baronius, for instance, 
these commemorations are no longer found. 

4 Those familiar with calendars will-remember that there is often a 
variation of several days in the place of the commemoration ¢f the saint. 
To give a modern instance: in the Roman Breviary, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori is commemorated on August 2, in the Dominican on August 19. 


be 
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a much more reasonable time for the celebration of the 
Visitation than July 2, which is after the birth of St. John 
Baptist. The old Gallican and Ambrosian custom of 
celebrating the Annunciation in Advent is not so embarrass- 
ing as the Roman date of March 25 frequently is. We would 
only protest against the idea that there is any innovation in 
the commemoration of Old Testament saints, for the practice 
has prevailed both in the East and in the West. 

We here take our leave of the part which we have assigned 
to Mr. Edmund Bishop, thanking him most warmly for the 
time and patience which he has bestowed on this document, 
and trusting that we may often meet again in the field of 
liturgical inquiry. We would only wish that the whole of the 
manuscripts could have been printed under Mr. Bishop’s eye ; 
but the length of the polemical introduction commanded, we 
suppose, the suppressing of a large part of the documents 
which are the very nucleus and kernel of the undertaking : it 
would be well if some English churchman could edit the 
documents over again, and reproduce, without any ulterior 
view, the entire manuscript. 


We can now only give a passing glimpse at the earlier 
part of the book, which is not so important ; and we trust on 
another occasion to return to and examine the main theses of 
the argument : viz. (1) that the first Prayer Book did not re- 
ceive the assent of Convocation ; and (2) that the form of In- 
stitution and other parts of the Prayer Book are derived, not 
from Roman or Mozarabic, but chiefly from Lutheran sources, 
On both these points we hope to show on a future occasion 
that Mr. Gasquet is in error. For the present we would 
observe that the last indictment, if proved, seems to us 
of no great importance ; we are really concerned only with 
the actual words now in use in our Book of Common Prayer, 
and not with the source from whence they came; and we all 
know that the book of Charles II. received the approval of 
Convocation, which is the only edition—a point too often 
forgotten—that now concerns us. 

It is not Mr. Gasquet’s fault if the historical introduction 
is so distasteful to us. He has to deal with the reign of 
Edward VI., which is indeed a dark page in English history ; 
and the men who surround the throne of the boy-king show 
characters blacker even than the average of the sixteenth 
century. We have long been forced to give up Cranmer. 
Even Lord Macaulay, who represents the opinions of the 
British Philistine with accuracy, pronounces the conduct of 
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Cranmer to be contemptible.' And in the century following 
Cranmer’s death he is already spoken of as a traitor to the 
Church. A liturgical writer in 1696 deplores the Second 
Book in the following words : 

Thus ‘was this Church abused and imposed upon ... but God did 
not connive at it, but took off the Contriver of these Disorders within 
a Month; the King himself, who imposed upon the Parliament in it, 
within a Twelvemonth ; and him who misled the King, by a violent 
and blemished death, not long after; and hath made that Genera- 
tion of Men to them of the Church of England, Pricks in their Eyes, 
and Thorns in their Sides, ever since.’ ? 


The only deed for which we feel that we owe any gratitude 
to Cranmer is for his unrivalled liturgical translations, and it 
may be that this feeling has in some degree served to obscure 
his real character. But how often, it must be owned with 
sorrow, do not liturgical accomplishments accompany very 
unworthy characters? It would seem that the writer of the 
hymn Drvine crescebas, Puer was admitted to some under- 
standing of the mystery of the Incarnation; yet Jean Baptiste 
de Santeuil could call himself without much impropriety ‘the 
Harlequin of St. Victor.’ Francois de Harlay, Archbishop of 
Paris, began in the seventeenth century the reform of the 
Paris books which was ended in 1736. Did his life equal in 
piety the work of his Breviary, and did the scene at his death- 
bed tend very much to edification? Perhaps it is as well that 
we know but little of the life of some of our great men. It is 
a fortunate thing that we know so little of the life of Shake- 
speare, and it may be also good that we know nothing about 
the Scholasticus to whom tradition assigns the authorship of 
the Gregorian canon. 

We much appreciate the courtesy which runs through the 
whole of the introduction, unpleasant as it is to English Church- 
men. Inthe whole of Mr.Gasquet’s work we do not find a single 
expression of discourtesy, even when we feel that we are most 
severely struck at. There is an excellent temper always present 
which we wish we could see imitated in all controversy. We can- 
not, however, in all cases assent to Mr. Gasquet’s propositions, 
because we do not start from the same premisses as he does. 
We do not, for example, look with such dread upon a change 
in the medizval service. We had thought that no one denied 
that the medizval services needed reform ; and further, we find 
that we do not always agree with Mr. Gasquet as to what is 


‘ Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, London, 1866. 
Vol. i. p. 57 (on Hallam’s Constitutional History). 
* The Liturgy of the Ancients, London, 1696. Preface, p. xiii. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. LXII. HH 
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medizval and what is modern. To take an instance of no great 
importance in itself, but useful as an example, about which we 
can speak with indifference: the whitewashing of churches and 
the exhibition of Scriptural texts on their walls are accounted 
innovations of Edward’s reign (p. 272). They are really much 
earlier. White-liming we often find in fifteenth century church- 
warden’s accounts: e.g. St. Andrew Hubbard, London, in 
1468,' and St. Michael, Cornhill, in 1474,? and we have seen 
a much earlier* instance in the computus of the monks of 
Canterbury in the fourteenth century: ‘pro dealbatione 
ecclesie xvii s.’ The idea that pews and whitewashing came 
in with the Reformation was much favoured by certain persons 
who followed in the wake of the ecclesiological movement of 
1840, though now we are certain that both pews and white- 
washing are medizval. So too with the exhibition of the 
Ten commandments in churches. In an age where books 
were rare it was surely most useful to have the fundamental 
articles of ethics and faith constantly before the eyes of the 
faithful. Accordingly we find this commanded by a pro- 
vincial council of Seville in 1512; and in 1488 St. Chris- 
topher le Stocks in the city of London was in possession 
of twelve tables, of which the first one had the Ten com- 
mandments.> Further, Mr. Gasquet seems to think that it 
was a novelty of Edward’s reign (p. 55) to say mattins at six 
in the morning. It is, we believe, now the universal custom 
in the Roman Church to say mattins over night, directly 
after compline ; but in medieval England, mattins were often 
said in the early morning. It was so in King Edward IV.’s 
house ;* the Augustinian canons at Barton in the Isle of 


1 “Tt? to a warkman that rede okyrd and whited y® chirche iijs iiij d’ 

* “Item payde for wyght lymyng of the cherche, xxxv‘’ (Accounts of 
Churchwardens ... St. Michaels, Cornhill, ed. W. H. Overall, p. 54). 

5 Besides this Mr. W. H. St. John Hope points out to us that Robert 
de Lindsay, Abbot of Peterborough in 1214, when sacrist, ‘ fecit dealbare 
volsuras in retro choro.’ 

* Joseph Saenz de Aguirre, Collectio Maxima Conciliorum omnium 
Hispania, Rome, 1755, t. v. p. 362, and differently worded in Mathias 
de Villanufio, Summa Conciliorum Hispania, Matriti, 1785, t. ili. p. 263. 

5 Edwin Freshfield, A/inutes of the Vestry Meetings... St. Chris- 
topher le Stocks, Lond. 1886, p. 69. There is nothing distinctively Pro- 
testant about the setting up of the king’s arms in churches. See De 
Moleon [Le Brun Desmarettes] Voyages liturgiqgues de France, Paris, 
1718, fig. iii. p. 45, where the High Altar at Lyons is shown: the royal 
arms of France are over the archbishop’s chair in the centre of the apse. 

° Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the 
Royal Household, Lond. Soc. of Antiq. 1790 p. [*27], see also p. *29 : ‘we 
will that every day be sayde masse in the hall for the offycers of hous- 
houlde, to begin at sixe of the clocke in the morning : and at vii. mattins 
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Wight said their mattins when they rose with the sun in 
summer and before dawn in the winter! If we cross the 
Tweed we find mattins said in the cathedral church of Aber- 
deen at six in the morning, both in summer and winter.2, We 
do not think that Mr. Gasquet can be always implicitly trusted 
as to ecclesiastical customs in England in the sixteenth 
century. 

It has been well said that almost the only real reform 
that remained to be carried out at the death of Henry VIII, 
was the translation of the services into English. To trans- 
lation we would also add reform ; and there can be no doubt, 
we believe, that our authors themselves would agree with us 
that some reform of the medizval service books was needed. 
The necessity for a reform was acknowledged at Rome, and 
it found expression some years later on in the reformed books 
of Pius V., which are now the authorized Roman books. In 
fact the air was full of the idea of reform of the liturgy. 
Witness in France the reformed Breviaries of Soissons, 
Orleans, and Angouléme, published between 1529 and 1542; 
in Spain the Breviaries of Saragossa, Palencia, Taragona, 
and Burgo de Osma, all printed before 1568; the radical 
reform of the Breviary of the Humz/iatz, in which the psalms 
were to be recited once a month, as in the Book of Common 
Prayer, with many other changes, all approved by a letter 
of Paul III. The Breviary of Cardinal Quignon, it is well 
known, went far beyond the rest in the direction of innova- 
tion, but its use was permitted by several Popes, and there 
are editions of a Roman Missal reformed on the same prin- 
ciples. It was not a question whether there should be a re- 
form, it was only what reform there should be; and with the 
wretched tools and instruments of the sixteenth century it 
was not likely that a satisfactory reform could be anywhere 
accomplished. It cannot be said that the Pian books repre- 
sent a perfect liturgical ideal. But, considering the people of 
the age, we may be very thankful for what we have. Whether 
by instinct or by knowledge, the compilers of the First Book 
of Edward VI. often returned to the primitive custom, after 
long usage in medizval corruption. And here we think that 
our authors pay too much regard to medieval customs, and 
almost make them the test of right and wrong. If we take 
the ceremonies of the offertory in the First Book, there was 
to begin in the chappell, and at nine a masse by note with children.’ 
That it was mattins and not lauds is shown on p.*32: ‘If any man come 
to late to mattyns upon the hollyday, that is to say after the thirde lesson.’ 

' Archeologia, 1890, lii. 300. 
* Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, Edinb. 1845, ii. 102. 
HH2 
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a distinct return to the primitive usages, such as we see in the 
early Ordines Romani, in the preparation of the chalice and 
the setting of the bread and wine on the altar after the Creed. 
In the medizval rites the chalice was mixed, and the bread 
and wine were set on the altar earlier in the service, after the 
epistle, or even before the service began. The private prayers, 
of ‘the later middle ages private devotions,’ were indeed swept 
away ; but if these are necessary to the idea of a sacrifice, 
there could have been no notion of a Eucharistic sacrifice in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary till the thirteenth century. 
And the sweeping away of all these prayers does not in itself 
imply a disbelief in the Eucharistic sacrifice. Some Eng- 
lish Churchmen, more zealous than learned, have introduced 
these medizval devotions into the English Prayer Book ; 
and others, much better Ritualists than the former, have done 
their best to cast them forth again. It does not follow that 
the latter have a less fervent belief in the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice than the former. Further, we think our authors have 
been too much influenced in their views as to the offertory 
by the hangers-on to the ceremonial movement of 1840, who 
have no doubt used the word loosely and carelessly. We 
think it is rare for any English liturgical scholar to use the 
word ‘Offertory’ of a collection of money only, though of 
course the word includes the offering of alms, though not of 
alms only. The mass-penny, put into the paten at the time 
of the offertory, has a history long before Edward’s First 
Book ;! and we do not see why our authors have rejected 
the traditional explanation of the rubric in the First Book. 
We have always been told that the people left their places 
and went up to the altar, there to make an offering which 
was afterwards put into the poor man’s box ; those who were 
about to communicate did not return out of the choir. And 
this arrangement, though practically inconvenient, is still 
feasible under the rubrics of the present book. It is not still 
carried out, on account of the confusion that would arise if 
all were to leave their place, but it is evidently contemplated 
by the rubric ; though nowadays a few persons, delegated by 
the congregation, offer their alms to the deacons, who in the 
words of the rubric vecezve them. 

The most is also made of the permission to wear a cope 
for the Eucharist. No doubt in modern times a sacerdotal 
character is ascribed to the chasuble, but whether this opinion 
always prevailed in the Church is doubtful. If the chasuble 


1 See a long and learned note on the Mass-penny in Simmons’s edi- 
tion of the Lay-Folks Mass-Book, E. E. T. S., 1879, p. 230. 
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be a vestment restricted to priests, why do deacons and sub- 
deacons wear the chasuble during Advent and Lent, on 
Vigils and Ember days, so great a portion of the year? And 
we do not feel at all sure that the meaning of the word ‘cope’ 
was so sharply defined that it did not include a chasuble in 
the sixteenth century. Sir Thomas More must have under- 
stood well enough the difference between a cope and a 
chasuble ; yet he says the Protestants care not ‘whyther the 
prieste saye Masse in his gowne or in hys cope.’! And, on 
the other hand, it has not been noticed that in the sort of 
‘dry mass’ which was to be said on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, if there were no celebration the cope only is ordered. 
Does Mr. Gasquet see in this a return to a sounder view on 
the symbolism of the chasuble ? 

It is complained that the Agnzus has been moved 
from its place ‘in the ancient use’ (p. 213). Now Agnus Det 
is not an ancient part of the Gregorian Sacramentary, and 
its place is therefore moveable. The monks of the Charter- 
house, whose liturgy represents a very old form, sang Aguus 
Dei after the Communion,’ not, as in the Sarum rite, before it. 


We must draw to a close. When we reflect upon the 
character of the men who were in the forefront of the six- 
teenth century, we may be allowed to wonder, not at the 
little that has come to us, but that anything Christian—not 
to say Catholic—has been left to us. The Popes and their 
surroundings in the first half of the century are greatly 
responsible for the flood of immorality and unbelief which 
swept over Europe. Leo X. sends for rhetoricians, who 
gravely argue before him the question of the immortality of 
the soul, and the Pope sums up the discussion by saying : 


‘ Et redit in nihilum quod fuit ante nihil.’ 


The practical code of ethics of Alexander VI. is too well 
known. With such characters as Paul III., Leo X., Julius IL., 
and Alexander VI. ruling Western Christendom, is it to be 
wondered at that we have a Cranmer, a Becon, a Hooper, 


1 The Workes of Sir Thomas More, Knyght, London, 1557, p. 365, 
col. ii. H. Cf. Machyn’s Diary, Camden Society, quoted by Beresford- 
Hope, Worship in the Church of England, second edition, 1875, p. 100, 
chap. iv., ‘whent throughe London a prest, with a cope, taken sayhyng 
of masse in Fayter lane.’ A twelfth-century fresco of St. Clement saying 
Mass in the underground church of St. Clement at Rome shows the saint 
in a vestment which is singularly like a cope. 

* Repertorium Statutorum Ordinis Cartusiensis, Basileze, 1510. 
I, Pars statutorum antiquorum, cap. xliii. §§ 47 and 53. We find nothing of 
his of course, in an Ordinarium Cartustense published at Lyons, 1641. 
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or a Ridley controlling events in England? That after 
the general destruction of Edward VI.’s reign a Church to 
teach faith or morals of any kind should have been left is a 
miracle ; and we can rejoice that after the blows again dealt 
at her existence in the reign of Elizabeth she should have 
retained the wondrous vitality that has brought her down to 
our own time, when she is stretching out her branches. unto 
the sea and her boughs unto the river. After the successful 
onslaught of the Puritans in the seventeenth century, and the 
more dangerous sapping and mining of the Latitudinarians in 
the eighteenth century, we may with all reverence ascribe her 
prosperity to the Almighty and see in her progress the very 
finger of God. Ecce digitus Det. 


ArT. XI—TWO BOOKS ON FOREIGN MISSION 
WORK. 


1. The Missionary’s Foundation of Doctrine, with Practical 
Reflections. By EDWARD T. CHURTON, D.D., Bishop of 
Nassau. (London, 1890.) 

2. A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda, By his SISTER. (London, 1890.) 


THERE is a marked contrast in many respects between the 
two books whose titles are placed at the head of this article. 
The one writer approaches his subject from the doctrinal, the 
other from the purely practical side; the one book is the 
work of a High Churchman, the other gives an account of a 
Low Churchman ; the one, so far as it deals with localities at 
all, carries us in thought to a small island of the West Indies, 
the other to the centre of a vast continent ; the one is the 
work of a highly trained theologian, the other scarcely enters 
into the region of dogmatic theology at all; the experience of 
the one has been among colonists, of the other among the 
heathen. But the very points of difference tend only to em- 
phasize the many points of agreement. Both give us the 
impression of the thorough reality of Foreign Mission work ; 
both—but curiously enough the High Churchman even more 
than the Low Churchman—illustrate the tendency which such 
work has to give a certain breadth of view, a tolerance of, and 
even a sympathy with, those who differ from us, which the 
closer atmosphere of home work is less calculated to encourage. 
Both specify the same difficulties abroad and the same mis- 
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apprehensions at home respecting the nature of the work, as 
may be seen by comparing the two following passages : 


‘It must be remembered that, 
since men are naturally indifferent 
to blessings of which they have 
not learned the preciousness by 
experience, eagerness to receive 
the Gospel must never be ex- 
pected in the heathen when first 
approached. Where anything like 
eagerness has been displayed, as 
among the African races, we may 
be sure that curiosity had more to 
do with bringing this about than 
settled conviction’ (Churton, p. 
22). 


‘You will do a noble work if 
you get good Christians in Eng- 
land to understand fully the exact 
nature of the case—that the 
heathen do not, by nature, wish 
the Gospel, although we know 
they sorely need it ; that in every 
land people are jealous for their 
faith, which came down from their 
ancestors of long-lost memory ; 
that they are greedy of gain, and 
jealous for their land, which they 
fancy we have come to possess, 
or rather spy out with a view to 


our nation possessing’ (Mackay, 
Pp. 239). 
We begin with Bishop Churton for more reasons than one: 


. first, because in the Christian scheme doctrine precedes 


practice in the order of treatment, as St. Paul’s Epistles suffi- 
ciently show ; secondly, because a bishop claims precedence 
of a layman ; and, thirdly, because a full recognition of the 
importance of the points insisted upon by Bishop Churton 
will allow us with a clearer conscience to express our deep 
and unqualified admiration of the noble life and work of Mr. 
Mackay. Indeed, the first book may furnish a wholesome 
and, perhaps, necessary correction of an impression which 
might be derived from the study of the second. We could 
readily understand anyone with no very fixed opinions, after 
he had read Mackay of Uganda, exclaiming : ‘ After all, what 
does it matter what particular form of Christianity we adopt? 
Here is a noble fellow who is quite content with the simple 
faith that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and came to redeem 
the world ; and see what a glorious work for God that simple 
faith enabled him todo!’ Unquestionably! But let it be 
carefully remembered that Mackay’s work lay exclusively 
among those who had not yet grasped that elementary truth 
to which the bishop gives quite as much prominence as the 
layman. Had Mackay’s life been spared, and had his work 
progressed, he must have been brought face to face with these 
later, but no less necessary, questions which are answered by 
the Bishop. When the Apostles first worked among the 
heathen, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved’ was a sufficient message. It was at a later stage that 
more elaborate creeds, which are in truth only a necessary 
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development and explanation of that elementary doctrine, 
became necessary. Mr. Mackay’s message to the simple 
Africans was like that of St. Paul to the gaoler of Philippi. 
But let us remember that the same Apostle who summed up 
Christianity in the simple formula, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ afterwards entered into the most minute points of 
Christian doctrine in writing to his Christian converts. There 
is, therefore, nothing inconsistent in admiring the simple 
rudimentary Christianity ot Mr. Mackay, and at the same time 
recognizing the vital importance of Bishop Churton’s J/2s- 
stonary’s Foundation of Doctrine. 

As the title implies, the Bishop’s volume is not an account 
of Mission work—‘¢hat he has given elsewhere, in The [sland 
Missionary ; nor is it, in the first instance, addressed to the 
general public at all, but to the missionaries themselves, and 
especially to those who are labouring under him in the mis- 
sion field. It is important to notice at the outset how 
utterly different are the views of this practical worker from 
those of some theorizers who argue that experience in foreign 
lands would lead men to lay less stress upon what they are 
pleased to term trifling distinctions, and be content with the 
broad, general outlines of Christianity, or what they call 
Christianity. Was it not Lord Macaulay who said, after his 
return from India, something to this effect—that when a man 
had been used to see people worshipping cows he was not 
inclined to make much of the differences between professing 
Christians ? Not so Bishop Churton. Experience abroad has, 
indeed, taught him to recognize more heartily than many 
stay-at-homes do the good points of those who differ from 
him. 

‘Should any ask,’ he writes, ‘who have marked the good work 
done among the heathen by Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists, 
whether we would not include these among Catholics—for have not 
they, too, the genuine note? we may answer that, although the 
avowed position of those sects, as Dissenters from the Church, may 
be doubtful, we can hardly doubt of many zzdividua/s from among 
them, that they, at least, are not far from the Kingdom of God. For 
to have laboured so abundantly for Christ is surely a sign that they 
have received the Holy Ghost as well as we’ (p. 85). 

But the Bishop’s trumpet gives no uncertain sound as to the 
tenets of Churchmen. Precise and definite dogma is with 
him the very foundation of true Mission work. And so he 
begins with the Incarnation and devotes fifty pages to the 
subject, pointing out briefly the erroneous views which have 
been held upon it, and explaining it minutely in its true 
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Catholic sense. He then gives another fifty pages (speaking 
in round numbers) to the Church Catholic, showing its de- 
pendence upon the doctrine of the Incarnation, insisting upon 
the four marks—unity, holiness, catholicity, and an apostolical 
ministry—contending that it is visible, that it is a hierarchy, 
that it has authority and discipline, and that it must finally 
triumph. Then a full half of the whole volume is taken up 
with the subject of ‘The Sacraments,’ under which term he 
includes not only the two great ‘Sacraments of the Gospel,’ 
but also ‘the other five commonly called Sacraments ;’ and 
then he adds a last chapter of forty pages, which is a sort of 
appendix, on ‘ The Things after Death.’ 

In fact, we have in this volume a very complete body of 
divinity, written from a distinctly High Church point of view 
and with special reference to missionary work, but one which 
may be studied with equal profit by Christians at home and by 
missionaries abroad. One of its chief points of interest is the 
evidently intense conviction of the writer that such extremely 
definite teaching is not only desirable, but necessary, in deal- 
ing with the exigencies of colonial life. One’s thoughts 
wander back to the attempts of poor John Wesley to carry 
out such a system in the infant colony of Georgia more than 
a century and a half ago. Circumstances (in the shape of 
Miss Sophia Christina Hopkey) rather than inherent diffi- 
culties prevented him from carrying out his scheme. Bishop 
Churton appears to anticipate no such difficulties. On the 
contrary, he contrasts the position of a clergyman at home, in 
this respect, with that of a missionary abroad, much to the 
advantage of the latter. Having spoken of the obstacles to 
unity which the very size ' of an English diocese presents, 

‘Happier far,’ he says, ‘in this respect is the lot of missionaries 
abroad. For they, in their allotted spheres of industry, may represent 
the unity of the Divine life without greatly distressing themselves for 
disruptions which are not their fault or concern. ‘The former 
troubles are forgotten, and hid from their eyes ;” they have not 
come out to originate schisms, nor to disturb anything that is settled, 
except the peace of the “strong man’s house ”—the realm of Satan. 
Here, then, let us have the ‘honourable priesthood in harmony 
with their bishop, like the chords with the lyre,” all together singing 
the sweet name of Jesus by whatever they say or do, confessing Him 
and praising Him among the Gentiles. Missionaries ought, indeed, 
to be as one soul in many, ready to live and die for one another. 
Why should this be thought unattainable? Surely there ought to be 
no jealousies among Christians engaged in proclaiming one simple 
message to men who will receive it as good news. Later on there 


! That is, of course, of the Christian population, not the area. 
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will come temptations to be original even here, and to get a follow- 
ing, and cause divisions ; but these belong to a more advanced 
stage of corporate Christian life. For the present we only know and 
feel that we must keep together in face of the heathen. .. . 

‘ But it must be the unanimity of the Catholic Church—that, not 
anything narrower. Many more would both pray and work for a 
reunion if the theory of a National Church did not unhappily con- 
tent them. Such a theory will not bear the test of experience in the 
mission field. Bishop Gray first showed us what to do in the 
colonies, and since then what we have heard from those sent into 
purely heathen lands has added to the conviction. We are Anglican 
still, but not of the Church of England. And the inevitable 
tendency is, increasingly every year, to become even less Anglican 
and more Catholic. More tolerant of our “ Dissenting” competitors, 
among whom, for all their mistakes, are so many noble heroes of the 
Cross ; but less tolerant of Erastianism, less patient of the weight 
and friction of any, though the lightest, of its chains’ (pp. 73-5). 


At the same time, Bishop Churton clearly points out the 
many hindrances to Church work abroad. First among these 
he places the spread of anti-Christian literature from England 
to the colonies, where he thinks it is peculiarly dangerous, for 
the following reasons: (1) Because the temper of a colony is 
naturally irreverent—the misfortune rather than the fault of a 
new community. (2) Because 


‘Our colonies are (with some exceptions) small and remote. 
Hence a disposition to be easily deceived by the tone of infidel 
books which find their way out, full of overweening self-confidence 
and effrontery. All the libels which these books contain are taken 
for granted. . . . They [colonial observers] are too far away to see 
with their own eyes the magnificent quiet strength of our Church’s 
renewal of life in the past fifty years. And this mistake is helped by 
the often feeble and impoverished condition of the Anglican body, as 
they know it, settled in their midst’ (p. 24). 


(3) Because 


‘Of all tropical colonies, at least, it is true to say that their best 
thinkers are for the most part indolent. The climate tends to make 
them impatient of any lengthened mental process which may delay 
the conclusion at which they desire to arrive. Thus, there is never 
much use in urging them audire alteram partem—at least, if the side 
that has spoken already is the one that seems to be in the fashion. 
They have little disposition to “ prove all things,” though the end be 
to “hold fast that which is good.” It is too high a price to pay for 
security of conviction. 

‘For these reasons—to which many more might probably be 
added—the dissemination of infidel literature in our colonies is an 
enormous evil. It operates in the direction of indifference rather 
than aggressive hostility (for in these little centres we try to live 
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peaceably with all men as far as may be); but one can hardly call 
that an advantage, while the half-belief of so many is made the 
excuse for their almost total neglect of the practice of religion’ 


(p. 25). 


Another hindrance is the difficulty of awakening in the type 
of men of whom our colonies are chiefly composed any real 
sense of sin. 


‘Our colonists are not vehement hedonists : it is not the excite- 
ment of pleasure which renders them deaf to the rebukes of con- 
science ; but they are goodnatured and tolerant, and their constant 
habit, not merely of suppressing what is unpleasant, but of lauding 
to the very utmost their own institutions for the sake of the good name 
of the small community to which they belong, has left them callous 
to the reproach and sting of sin, for life or death. After listening to a 
sermon which would have left an English congregation in tears, our 
people will chatter gaily to one another on the most trifling subjects 
as they return to their homes. They might almost be supposed in- 
sensible either to hope or fear. Their natures are like their own 
calm tropical seas, undisturbed for long weeks except by the soft 
trade-wind that raises no storm, or a passing vessel that leaves no 
permanent trace behind it’ (pp. 34-5). 


But it is time to pass on to our second book, which will 
claim a larger space, not because it is really a more valuable 
work, but because it deals with more exclusively missionary 
work. We may regard it as substantially Alexander Mackay’s 
own book ; for, though it is put together by his sister, she has 
very wisely suffered her brother as far as possible to tell his 
own tale, just supplying, with excellent taste and judgment, 
the necessary links. 

Alexander Mackay was born at Rhynie, a village in Aber- 
deenshire, in 1849, and received his early education entirely 
from his father, who was the Free Church minister in the parish. 
In 1867 he was sent to the Free Church Training College for 
Teachers at Edinburgh. He then studied engineering (for 
which he had always shown a great aptitude) for three years at 
the Edinburgh University, and in 1873 went to Germany to 
learn the German language. He lived at Berlin, in the house 
of the Hof-Prediger, Baur, who was engaged in translating 
the Life of Bishop Patteson into German. The interest which 
the Hof-Prediger showed in mission work gave an impetus to 
young Mackay, who had already felt a strong inclination to 
become a missionary. His first plan was to join the Mada- 
gascar mission, under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society, but there was no opening for him. He then offered 
his services to the secretaries of the Church Missionary 
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Society, who had issued an appeal for a lay superintendent 
to take the secular oversight of a settlement for liberated 
slaves near Mombasa in Africa, and had suggested that a 
civil engineer (such as Mackay was) would, among others, be 
a suitable person. The post, however, was filled up before 
Mackay’s application was received. But in the following 
year (1876) the Church Missionary Society responded to 
Stanley’s appeal to send a mission to the region about the 
great lake Victoria Nyanza, and Mackay again offered his 
services, which were accepted. Mackay at this time could 
really have known little or nothing about the Church of 
England, except what he had learnt from Bishop Patteson’s 
Life, and, so far as we can learn, he never made any formal 
profession of having left the religious communion in which 
he had been brought up. However he was only to go as a 
layman, not as a clergyman; as a pioneer missionary, not as 
a missionary proper; in nothing that he said or did was he 
unfaithful to the Church of which he was appointed an officer ; 
and, considering his splendid career of fourteen years in 
Central Africa, we may well be slow to condemn any irregu- 
larity about his mission. On his voyage out, however, we 
find the traces of his having been trained in the straitest 
sect of Protestantism. The vessel put in at Malta, and, as 
Mackay was lionizing the place, he saw a priest, who had 
been watching him in a church, 


‘When outside the door we asked our guide what the fellow was 
who walked about the church after us with his big paunch and 
shabby suit. ‘That was a priest,” said the man. And so I hope it 
was. Thou disguised Jesuit ! (I am guilty of redundancy of expres- 
sion in using these two words together) I knew not that thou wert 
one, but perhaps thy eavesdropping may do thee good. Thou didst 
see me open one of the choral books, and, reading a few of its Latin 
sentences, ask the sacristans if they understood the words I read. 
Didst thou not hear them say they did not understand? Didst thou 
not hear me challenge them for a defence of their hypocrisy in 
pretending to worship God by the priest vainly babbling to them in 
an unknown tongue? Oh, that foul leaven of thine, which is 
hypocrisy! . . . To thwart thee in thine unprincipled actions, I 
shall, in the name and strength of God, set up my printing-press on 
the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, and I shall not cease to toil till the 
story of the Cross of Christ be printed in the language of Karague 
and Uganda, and every man be taught to read it, and believe it too’ 
(pp. 41-2). 

This was not a very good omen for his future intercourse with 
the Roman Catholics in Uganda. 

When he landed in Africa he gave an instance, before he 
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reached his destination, of that indomitable courage, both 
moral and physical, which was one of the most distinguishing 
features of his career. He heard of the murder of the two 
Englishmen, Lieutenant Smith and Mr. O’Neill, by the bar- 
barous King of Ukerewe, and determined to visit the tyrant 
and prevent, if possible, further bloodshed. His companions 
in vain warned him of the danger he ran ; he persisted in his 
purpose, and received quite an ovation on his unexpected safe 
return, 

In November 1878 he reached Uganda, the territory on 
the north-west side of the Victoria Nyanza, which was hence- 
forth to be his headquarters. The account of one of his first 
interviews with the king, Mtesa, gives a ludicrous instance of 
the estimation in which these barbarian chiefs hold themselves. 
‘Mackay,’ said the king, ‘when I become friends with Eng- 
land, God in heaven will be witness that England will not come 
to make war on Uganda, zor Uganda go to make war on Eng- 
land! And when I go to England I shall take greatness and 
glory with me, and shall bring greatness and glory back again. 
Every one will say, “Oh, Mtesa is coming!” when I reach Eng- 
land, and, when I return, “Oh, Mtesa is coming back again!”’ 
(pp. 101-2). Mackay replied: ‘“ Just so; exactly.” But, in 
sacred matters, he adds, ‘I do very differently. In teaching the 
relations between man and God I make no mincing of matters. 
When I have to say what goes hard against heathen custom 
and pride and love of self, I give my message, saying, It is not 
mine, but God’s command’ (p. 102). This was no empty 
flourish. Mackay acted literally up to the principles here laid 
down all through the rest of his life, and this was one great 
secret of his wonderful success. An opportunity soon occurred 
of putting him to the test. Before the close of the year 1878 
an Arab trader arrived at the capital of Uganda with guns 
and cloth, which he desired to exchange for slaves. Mackay 
boldly told the King of the Sultan’s decrees against the slave 
traffic, ‘gave a lecture on physiology, and asked why such an 
organism as a human body, which no man can make, should 
be sold for a rag of cloth, which any man can make in a day’ 
(p. 105). He was not only successful in his immediate object, 
but procured a decree forbidding any person in Uganda to 
sell a slave on pain of death. He also persuaded the King to 
forbid all Sunday labour, and to discuss with his chiefs the 
question of polygamy. 

Now, however (1879), a shadow fell upon his path. Two 
Roman Catholic priests arrived in the capital ; and one of the 
saddest parts of this book is that which describes the rivalry 
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between these two forms of Christianity. It may be thought, 
judging by Mackay’s apostrophe at Malta, that his language 
on such a subject must be taken cum grano. But his veracity 
is beyond suspicion, and he distinctly asserts that the Roman 
Catholics flatly refused to help him, not only in inculcating 
their common principles of Christianity, but also in protesting 
against more than one violation of the elementary laws of 
justice and humanity ; and he quotes verbatim a letter of one 
of the priests, in which he declines point-blank to make any 
attempt to stop the king in his murderous career, But the 
priests did not shrink from telling Mtesa and his courtiers that 
what Mackay was teaching them was all wrong. Of course 
this rivalry was a grievous hindrance to the work. ‘I could 
not,’ says Mackay, ‘but feel sorry for the king and his chiefs. 
Their feeling of hopeless bewilderment made them say, “ Every 
white man has a different religion.”’ It must be added that 
Mackay was much more forbearing with the priests than his 
language at Malta would have led us to expect, and that the 
relations between the rival exponents of Christianity improved 
in later years. It is also fair to remember that Mackay and 
his party were on the ground first, and that, therefore, the 
charge of setting up altar against altar cannot rest with them. 

Mackay had hindrances enough without those unneces- 
sarily raised by his fellow Christians. He had, for instance, 
the greatest difficulty in making the king and his chiefs 
realize the moral obligations of the Christian life. They 
wished to be baptized, but had no idea of giving up any of 
their old evil ways. Mackay told the king plainly 


‘that baptism could not be performed on any except true believers, 
and these we judged, not by their words, but by their actions. He 
asked me to explain more fully. I told him that we judged a good 
tree by its fruit being good ; that many were ready to say that they 
believed and were willing to become Christians ; but who were ready 
to live as Christians? I saw no one yet laying aside lying, stealing, 
witchcraft, murder, Sabbath-breaking, and such like. After further 
talk I asked him if he would, for instance, be willing to lay aside 
polygamy, and be content with only one wife. I said that we could 
not baptize a man who, in his daily life, went right against the com- 
mands of God’ (p. 126). 


This was plain speaking ; but Mackay was a true preacher 
of righteousness, if ever man was. That last question of 
polygamy was a more complicated one than is commonly 
supposed. It touched not only their sensual, but also their 
social habits, for a man’s status was reckoned by his establish- 
ment, which depended on the number of his wives. King 
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Mtesa seems, at any rate, to have desired to make up in 
quality what he was expected to lose in quantity if he became 
a Christian. He said he would have no more teaching unless 
Mackay would get him a princess from Europe for a wife. 
Another difficulty which Mackay boldly faced was the 
prevalence of witchcraft. Though the king and his chiefs 
professed to be under Christian instruction, Mackay heard to 
his dismay that a famous /wzdare, or wizard, named Mukasa, 
was about to pay a visit of state to the court of Uganda, and 
that he was going to practise his magic arts upon the king for 
the purpose of curing him of a long-standing malady. The 
matter was kept a profound secret, but Mackay found out all 
about it, and he was not the man to wink at such an event. 
So he bearded the king in his den and said he ‘ wished per- 
mission to ask one word of him. Mtesa replied, “Say on.” 
“What is a dubare?” I asked. The question took all by sur- 
prise, some smiling because they knew the folly of the /udare’s 
claims ; others made signs of displeasure, because they con- 
sidered the /udare’s claims undisputed’ (p. 148). The king 
began a rambling story, which the brave Mackay cut short. 
‘I sit before you,’ he said,‘ your servant and the servant of 
Almighty God, and in His Name I beg of you have no dealings 
with this «bare, whether a chief tries to persuade you to do 
sO, Or a common man advises you.’ He then put the matter 
in a practical form which at once appealed to King Mtesa: 
‘If this Mukasa is a /ubare, then he is a god, and thus there 
are two Gods in Uganda—the Lord God Almighty and 
Mukasa; but if Mukasa is only a man, then there are two 
kings in Uganda—Mtesa, whom we all acknowledge and 
honour, and this Mukasa, who gives himself out as some great 
one’ (p. 149). Mackay seemed to have carried his point, but 
he soon found that, after all, the /wbare was coming. Houses 
were secretly being built for him and his suite, though the 
builders tried to keep it a secret from Mackay. When it 
could be concealed no longer, one of the chiefs told him that 
the Jubare was only coming with medicine to heal the king. 
Mackay replied that medicine was an excellent thing, but it 
was not medicine that Mukasa got so great a name for, or 
that they regarded him as a /ubare for; but that he was a 
great diviner, and wished the people to believe him a god. 
This visitor for whom preparations were being made was no 
ordinary guest, but was looked up to by the people as possessed 
of powers which belonged to God alone; and they could not 
mix up the worship of God Almighty with the worship of a 
man who was the enemy of God. Then King Mtesa went 
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on another tack, and laid the blame on his mother! It was 
she who wished the Zudare to come, and he did not know how 
to prevent it. And so the visit was paid. 

We have dwelt at some length on this story because it 
shows not only Mackay’s persistency and courage, but also 
the influence which he was evidently obtaining: they were 
afraid of him even when they would not comply with him. 
And they thoroughly recognized that Christianity was the 
higher life ; for when, after his failure to keep away the /udare, 
Mackay asked permission to work only among the common 
people and leave the Court alone, the chiefs saw the absurdity 
and danger of letting the lower class be taught Christianity 
while they themselves adhered to their idols and witchcraft. 
The king pretended, indeed, that the missionaries had come 
chiefly to teach them how to make powder and guns, and to 
work for them; but Mackay pointed out to him, what he 
probably knew very well before, that to teach the Word of 
God was distinctly stated, in the letter asking his permission 
for their settlement, to be the first object of their coming. It 
is true that Mackay ad worked for them, and his dexterity 
and ingenuity were, no doubt, to a large extent the causes of 
the influence he had gained. One instance may be given :— 


‘One day,’ he says, ‘I purchased a great and potent charm, and, 
after giving all the crowd about me a serious lesson on the worthless- 
ness of such an idol and the power and love of God above, I asked 
them what was in the charm. “ The /udave,” some said ; while others 
said they believed it all a lie, and that there was no Zudare (or spirit) 
in the thing. “Will it burn?” I asked. ‘Oh, no; the Zuéare does 
not burn.” “Is not this charm mine? Did I not buy it?” “ Yes, 
it is yours,” they all said. “Then I can do with it what I like?” 
“Oh, yes.” “Very good,” I replied ; so, taking out of my pocket a 
small lens, I made a fire in a moment with the sun’s rays, and, bidding 
my little boy gather a bundle of dry wood, I soon had a brilliant 
blaze. ‘Can your great witches make fire out of the sun, like I have 
done?” Iasked. ‘No, no.” ‘Then, you see, Iam cleverer than 
those gods whom you worship ”’ (p. 220). 


Their enthusiasm rose to its height when he sank a well, 
and brought up the water by a pump. 


*“ Makay lubare! Makay lubare dala!” (Mackay is the great 
spirit, he is truly the great spirit), they cried... . “Oh, the 
Bazungu, the Bazungu [the Europeans], they are the men ; they 
can do everything ; the Arabs and Wangwana don’t know anything 
at all; they can only draw water in the swamp, where we get it 
ourselves ; but oh, eh, eh, Mackay is clever, clever !”’ (p. 228). 


And then he took occasion to impress upon them that there 
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was only one Great Spirit—that is, God; and that he himself 
was only a man like themselves. 

Hitherto Mackay had met with many difficulties, but no 
actual danger. But in 1881 a persecution broke out against 
the Christians. The Arabs were the instigators, being angry 
at the opposition of the missionaries to their slave trade. 
Mackay was the special object of their wrath, because he 
was more proficient in the Suahili and Luganda languages 
than any other member of the mission, and was therefore 
supposed to have more influence with the king. The mis- 
sionaries were reduced to beggary, and almost to starvation. 
A passage from one of Mackay’s letters to his father about 
this time illustrates this. 


‘I am glad,’ he says, ‘ you did not take the glass off the pictures 
you sent me. Every bit of glass is valuable here. Before now I 
have had to drive the wolf from the door on a hungry day by taking 
the glass off lanterns, &c., silvering them, and selling them as mirrors 
to buy food with’ (p. 232). 


But in 1882 we find him at the Court again, and appa- 
rently in favour with King Mtesa. He had made himself 
useful in preparing for the elaborate funeral of Mtesa’s 
mother, and, as usual, took the opportunity afforded by the 
king’s softened feelings to speak to him about spiritual! 
matters. 


‘* Tell me,” said Mtesa, “how they bury in your country.” I 
said, “ But let me tell you what: all that fine cloth and those fine 
coffins will one day all be rotten. It may take ten years, or may be 
a hundred, or it may be a thousand years ; but one day all will be 
rotten, and the body inside will rot too. Now, we know this ; hence 
in Christian countries we say that it matters little in what way the 
body is buried, for it will rot some time or other ; but it matters 
everything what becomes of the soul.” ... Mtesa began with his 
usual excuses : “There are these two religions,” he said. ‘“ When 
Masudi [a Mohammedan] reads his book, the Koran, the Bazungu 
[Europeans] call it lies ; when the Bazungu read their book, Masudi 
calls it lies. Which is true?” 

‘I left my seat, and, going forward to the mat on which the 
katikiro [chief] was sitting, I knelt on it, and in the most solemn 
manner, I said, ‘‘Oh, Mtesa, my friend, do not always repeat that 
excuse ! When you and I stand before God at the great day of 
judgment, will you reply to Almighty God that you did not know 
what to believe, because Masudi told you one thing and Mackay told 
you another? No, you have the New Testament ; read there for 
yourself.. God will judge you by that. There never was any one 
yet who looked for the truth and did not find it”’ (p. 236). 


This last passage reminds us that the translation of the 
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Scriptures into the native languages was one of Mackay’s 
most important labours ; and it is curious to read in his letters 
his strange mixture of work: now he is building a boat or 
riveting a boiler, now busy with his translation of St. John 
into Suahili or printing it in his own press, now doing some 
temporal service to the natives, now giving Christian instruc- 
tion to his native converts or catechumens, now teaching in 
the school, now pleading with the king. He is never idle, 
and his work told enormously, as we shall see. 

In October 1884 King Mtesa died. With all his faults, 
he had been, on the whole, a good friend to Mackay and the 
other missionaries, and his death was a severe blow to their 
work. His successor was one of his younger sons, Mwanga, 
a weak, capricious tyrant, who was easily persuaded to indulge 
his savage instincts by persecuting the Christians. Soon after 
his accession three Christian lads were snatched from the very 
presence of Mackay and his brother missionary, Mr. Ashe, 
tortured, mutilated, and then burnt alive, for no other crime 
but their religion. Mackay and Ashe also suffered much 
personal violence, and then followed the terrible murder of 
Bishop Hannington and his followers. Some most interesting 
details of this event, and what led to it, are given in this 
volume, but they are too long to quote. Then King Mwanga 
burnt alive his own favourite page for venturing to say that 
it was ‘ wrong to kill the bishop, because the white men only 
came to do them good.’ Mackay’s own life hung upon a 
thread. It was frequently discussed as to whether all the 
white men should be put to death, and they probably owed 
their lives to the fact that Mwanga became alarmed lest ven- 
geance should be taken upon him for what he had done, and 
thought it safer to keep Mackay and the rest as hostages. 
Mr. Ashe bears evidence to Mackay’s wonderful courage and 
coolness in this time of extreme peril. He went on with his 
work as if nothing unusual was going on. Then Mr. Ashe 
was recalled to England, and for eleven months Mackay. was 
left alone in his dangerous post. The tyrant became more 
and more vindictive, ordered a general massacre of Chris- 
tians, and proscribed Christianity altogether. The mission 
was of course broken up, and Mackay took up his quarters at 
Usambiro, where he received an interesting visit from Mr. 
Stanley and his party, which is fully described in Darkest 
Africa. Stanley speaks in the highest terms of Mackay and 
his work, and it is interesting to find, especially now that so 
much controversy is raging about the matter, that Mackay 
formed a high opinion of Stanley. 
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But a change for the better was at hand. In October 
1888 Mwanga was driven from his throne by the combined 
efforts of his Christian and Mohammedan soldiers. .This did 
not for the time improve the prospects of the native Chris- 
tians ; for the Arabs were the stronger party, and they have 
always been the bitterest foes of Christianity. But in 1889 
all was changed. ‘With loud and real rejoicing,’ writes 
Mackay, ‘ Mwanga is carried shoulder high from the lake to 
his former capital, and is made Kabaka once more.’ In his 
distress he had written a most abject letter to Mackay, de- 
claring that ‘formerly he did not know God, but now he 
knew the religion of Jesus Christ,’ and concluding, ‘ Sir, do 
not imagine that if you restore Mwanga to Uganda he will 
become bad again. If you find me become bad, then you 
may drive me from the throne; but I have given up my 
former ways, and I only wish now to follow your advice.” Of 
course, the professions of a fallen uncivilized tyrant are of 
little value, but the letter is interesting as showing how very 
highly the influence of Mackay was rated ; and, at any rate, 
the immediate result of Mwanga’s restoration was a more than 
reinstatement of the Christians in their position. 


‘All the posts of authority are now (October 1889) occupied 
by Christians ; all the land falls into their hands ; even the king 
himself is no more their despotic master and murderer, but a help- 
less instrument in their hands. God has given them the victory. . . . 
The greatest, and, till recently, the most tyrannical power in all 
East Africa is now in the hands of men who rejoice in the name of 
CHRISTIANS’ (p. 470). 


Mackay makes no boast of the share which he himself 
had in bringing about this blessed result, nor does he in the 
least degree exaggerate its importance. He knew very well 
that a nation is not born in a day, and that the real work 
was not done, but only just begun. So his last message to Eng- 
land was a stirring appeal to his fellow-Christians not to let the 
golden opportunity slip, but to send out more and more men 
into the field so ripe and ready for harvest. This was in the 
autumn of 1889. In February 1890 that active brain was at 
rest, and those busy hands were still; he was cut off by a 
fever, leaving behind him a name which will always be an 
honoured one in the annals of Foreign Mission work. 
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The Diatessaron of Tatian. A Preliminary Study. By J. RENDEL 
Harris. (Cambridge : University Press, 1890.) 
Since the article on Tatian’s Diatessaron in this number was in type, 
we have received the above small ‘Study’ by Professor Rendel 
Harris on the same subject, and we may at once express the hope 
that this ‘ preliminary’ work will be followed by one of more solid 
proportions from the same pen. The first sixteen pages are only a 
reproduction of the now familiar passages in which Tatian’s work is 
referred to, and add little to what may be found in Hemphill’s 
edition, or the late Bishop of Durham’s article, or, indeed, in any 
discussion of Tatian. The collection of these ‘historical notices’ is 
followed by a short examination of quotations from the Déatessaron 
in the Doctrine of Addat, Aphraates, and Ephraem. The first of these 
writings is one of the passages in which Tatian’s Diatessaron is re- 
ferred to, and therefore Gospel quotations found in it may be 
expected to show traces of a use of the Diatessaron ; and this Pro- 
fessor Rendel Harris proves. In regard to Aphraates, it is shown 
that both the order in which the events of our Lord’s life are men- 
tioned, and the actual language used, agree with the Diatessaron. As 
a striking instance of agreement in a reading for which ‘no other 
evidence is forthcoming,’ St. Luke xvi. 28 (= Déat. xxxix.), is quoted. 
Here both the Arabic Harmony and Aphraates seem to have read 
some part of diapapravw instead of d:apapripyra, for they both have 
‘lest they also s#z and come into this place of torment.’ But the 
question of Aphraates’s quotations cannot be said as yet to have been 
fully and finally examined. In his discussion of Ephraem’s quotations, 
we can hardly agree with Professor Rendel Harris that when Ephraem 
‘expressly quotes a certain ‘‘Graecus”’ as he does three times, he 
is ‘probably referring to the Peshitto, which has been revised by 
means of the Greek.’ It is easier to imagine that his supposed 
ignorance of Greek is an imaginary hypothesis. The next question 
discussed is the Harmony of Victor of Capua, but on this nothing fresh 
is said. But from this point onward the book before us is extremely 
interesting. The ‘apocryphal additions to the Gospels found in the 
Diatessaron’ are first examined, and it is shown that there are traces 
of the use of several apocryphal sayings—as, for example, the famous 
yiveoGe Soxipoi tpareirai—in Aphraates, the Clementine Homilies, 
and the Doctrine of Addai, which give reason to believe that they 
stood originally in the Diatessaron, but have disappeared from it in 
revision. But ‘over and above the apocryphal additions, properly 
so called, there are a number of glosses due to Tatian himself, and 
added by way of explanation,’ sometimes only single words, some- 
times whole sentences, which are unattested in the text of the New 
Testament, and singly attested amongst the authorities for the 
Harmony. These, therefore, probably did not stand in the Gospels 
which he used. Some of these—as, for example, the 7” caupona of 
St. Matt. x. g—have been referred to in the article on the Diatessaron. 
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It has to be noticed as a point of some oceniiiieile importance that 
this distinction, which Professor Rendel Harris makes between 
readings found ‘in the Harmony and elsewhere, and the unsupported 
‘ Tatianisms’ would, if proved, require the existence of a pre-Tatian 
Harmony. The next two sections of the work, on the ‘ Traces of the 
Diatessaron in the MSS. of the Greek and Latin Gospels,’ and ‘ The 
Relation of the Tatian Text to the Western non-interpolations,’ make 
a climax of interest so far as the textual critic is concerned. The 
‘striking examples of sporadic traces of readings,’ which cannot be 
easily paralleled except from the Tatian Harmony, show that the 
work of grouping the MSS. will not be an easy task (involving as it 
does the explanation of these sporadic readings), and they will also 
stimulate inquiry in what Dr. Scrivener calls the ‘ pathless wilderness’ 
of the Cursive MSS. of the New Testament. Thus the hitherto un- 
supported reading of W4 given by Tischendorf at St. Mark vii. 33, 
ertucev eis Tos SaxtvAous a’trod x.7.A., now finds support in the 
Arabic version of the Diatessaron. Another striking variant is found 
in Evv 561 (Scrivener’s numbering), which runs as follows (St. Matt. 
xvii. 26 ff.): ‘ Then are the children free. Simon said, Yes. Jesus 
saith to them, Zhen do thou also give as being an alien to them, &c.’ 
This last sentence finds support in the newly found Arabic Harmony. 
One of the paths, to keep Dr. Scrivener’s metaphor, which have been 
made over the wilderness of cursives, is the so-called Ferrar group 
(13-69—124-346), and in them Professor Rendel Harris points out 
some striking coincidences with the text of Tatian, as, for example, 
the curious reading in W4 already noticed. One at least of these we 
have noticed in Evang. 604 (which has just been so carefully edited 
by Mr. Hoskier), namely, the reading in St. Matt. xiv. 24. There is 
a curious group of readings critically known as ‘ Western non-inter- 
polations,’ so called because they are passages omitted by a small 
number of MSS. belonging to the so-called Western family. Each of 
these is examined in detail, and the general conclusion arrived at is 
as follows : 


‘The early N.T. texts divide on certain notable readings into non- 
Western interpolators and Western non-interpolators ; the text of Tatian 
is naturally Western, but it has followed in part a previously existing 
Harmony of the Passion from which the interpolating MSS. have drawn 
their peculiar accretions ; and hence it appears amongst the interpolating 
MSS. as if supporting their evidence, when it is in reality explaining it 
away.’ 

The following sentence is rightly printed in large type, because it 
states a hypothesis which, if proved to be true, might result in conse- 
quences more far-reaching than can at present be imagined : ‘ There 
must have been a previously existing Harmony, probably a Harmony 
of the Passion Gospels, which Tatian used and which has also been 
used as a revising factor in the ancestry of all texts of the Gospels (the 
italics are ane except the non-interpolating Westerns.’ The im- 
portance of such a theory is twofold. First, from the point of view 
of the textual critic, such an early and universal disturbing element as 
such a revision would be, has not yet been taken into consideration. 
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Secondly, it is of ‘momentous importance’ in regard to the date of 
our canonical Gospels: ‘the question of the antiquity of the four 
Gospels is removed by at least one more generation than was re- 
quired in order to make Tatian’s Harmony possible.’ And Professor 
Rendel Harris incidentally shows that the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark, the Acts of the Apostles (from which, if we may judge from 
Ephraem, Tatian inserted the account of the death of Judas), and the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians (which is referred to in connexion 
with the account of the institution of the Eucharist), all receive the 
benefit of this early evidence. And, as he is careful to point out, 
even if the pre-Tatian Harmony should be proved to be an imaginary 
creation, still the various readings which were caused by the interpo- 
lations existed before Tatian, and since these are harmonistic the 
Gospels must have existed to make such harmonizing possible. It is 
quite clear that, as the Abbé Martin has pointed out, the lectionaries 
of the Gospels must be more fully studied in order to verify or reject 
this pre-Tatian hypothesis. The suggestion is calculated to stimulate 
inquiry, and as such will be useful even if it have to be finally re- 
jected. In the article on Tatian’s Diatessaron, reference has been 
made to many points which are, in some cases, more minutely 
examined in the work before us; and Professor Rendel Harris 
maintains very strongly, as has been done in the article above men- 
tioned, the importance of Tatian’s evidence on the history of textual 
criticism and on the early existence of the Gospels. While Pro- 
fessor Rendel Harris recognizes that there is a great deal of work to 
be done in connexion with the Arabic Harmony, and that it is beset 
with difficulties, the hopeful—perhaps optimistic—tone of the preface 
augurs well for his ultimate success. We may add that some of the 
problems presented at the end of the article for solution have been 
solved in this book. Thus the reading orvmantes camelum (St. Matt. 
xxii, 24) and Betharrahmat (St. John v. 2) are explained as due to 
changes made in the Arabic. In regard to a third difficulty, in 
St. Luke xxi. 35, where the Arabic reads ipsa enim tanguam ictus 
percutiet omnes, we can hardly be content with the simple sugges- 
tion that zayis, ‘written of course in uncials,’ has been confounded 
with zAnyy. The confusion would not be very easy. Lastly, we 
should add that there is a transcription and photographic reproduc- 
tion (without which we are glad to think that no book on textual 
criticism now ventures to appear) of the uncial fragment W4. The 
book does not profess to be more than introductory ; it refers to 
several interesting points without further investigation, as, for example, 
the evidence which the quotations in the Afostolical Constitutions 
afford of being based on a harmonized narrative. But we may feel 
sure that Professor Rendel Harris will not leave the problems he 
suggests in their unfinished state. He states his conclusions as a 
partizan of no so-called school of textual criticism. We can recom- 
mend the book heartily as a proof (if proof be wanted) that the minutie 
of textual criticism are not as dull as they are sometimes thought to 
be, while the consequences that may follow from their study are, as 
in the present case, of unequalled literary and historical importance. 
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Ti heologischer eledertin Siaenienibiis von R. A. Lipsius. 
Neunter Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1889. 
(Braunschweig : C. A. Schwetschke. London: Williams and 
Norgate.) 

WE are somewhat late in noticing the last annual issue of this 

extremely valuable summary of theological literature. It is, however, 

due to the fact that, although some parts of it appear early in the 
year, the complete volume does not reach us till some time later. 

We are glad to think that it is obtaining an increased sale, for it is 

quite indispensable to anyone who wishes to know the last word 

that has been written on any subject connected with theological 
study in which he may be interested. We notice hardly any change 
in the main divisions into which the subject is broken up, or in the 
workers whom Professor Lipsius finds it necessary to call to his. 
assistance. The only important alteration is the further subdivision 
of Professor Lipsius’s own branch of the work—‘ Systematische Theo- 
logie ’—which admits of two fresh helpers, A. Baur of Weilimdorf, and 

August Dorner, Professor at Konigsberg, so that the total number of 

contributors, each of them, we suppose, specialists in the branch of 

which he treats, is now nineteen. And as the number of contributors 

grows so also does the bulk of the book, which now attains to 608 

pages, of which number the index of books takes up fifty-six. These 

figures, when compared with those of last year, 560 and 50 respec- 
tively, show that the tendency is to increase. It will be a great pity 
if it is allowed to increase abnormally ; while, on the contrary, if the 
length of the notices were reduced and made in some cases to bear 

a truer proportion to the importance of the book, and if books 

appearing in second or later editions were merely put together in a 

separate index at the end of the book, the practical usefulness would 

be increased. We notice at least one English book which appeared 
in the Jahresbericht for 1888, viz. Dr. Wace’s edition of the Apocrypha 
in the Speaker's Commentary ; and probably the two most important 

English books of the year, Zux Mundi and the late Bishop of 

Durham’s edition of Jgnatius and Polycarp, are both omitted. The 

excuse that they did not appear till the very end of the year, which 

would probably be offered, is not a sufficient explanation of their 
absence from what professes to be a record for the whole year. 

Too large a proportion of the English works mentioned receive 

no further allusion, probably because they have not been read ; but 

one must not grumble, for the same sort of thing mutatis mutandis 
would undoubtedly happen if the book appeared in England. It is 
pleasant, however, to see that some English books are noticed with 
genuine appreciation ; especially is this the case in Bohringer’s de- 
partment. Thus, Dr. Bright’s well-known and interesting book on 

Larly English Church History is described as ‘ bemerkenswerth 

sowohl durch die reiche Verwerthung der Literatur als durch die 

Excurse iiber die keltische Kirche.’ In a similar tone of praise, and 

almost of envy that nothing similar exists in Germany, Professor 

Kriiger refers to the series known as Zpochs of Church History... On 

the other hand, it is hardly fair to hold up as a specimen of English 
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theological learning the Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature, as Professor Liidemann seems inclined to do. 

In regard to arrangement some improvement is possible. Thus, 
it is hard to see what close connexion Mommsen’s notice of the 
MS. of Jerome’s Chronicon, which he discovered in the Bodleian 
Library, has with the MSS.- of the Old Testament, under which 
section it appears. It comes in rightly again in reference to Jerome. 
More serious errors of arrangement are those cases, of which we 
have noticed some, where books appear once only, and that ina 
wrong place. Thus a nectice by Guidi in the Z. D. IZ. G., entitled 
* Ostsyrische Bischofe,’ appears in the Old Testament section under 
the heading of ‘ Aramaic Dialects,’ and yet the short reference to it 
which follows says nothing of its importance in regard to these dia- 
lects but that it 1s a list of ‘subscriptions (presumably to councils) and 
names which will certainly be found useful for East Syrian Church 
history and geography,’ and yet when we turn to this section on the 
history there is no reference to the work. We might give other in- 
stances, but this one will suffice, to show that it is necessary to look 
right through the book to make sure of using it to the full on any 
special point. This ought not to be necessary if the method of 
arrangement were perfect. Another point of which we might not 
unfairly complain is the manifest haste with which the proof-sheets 
have been read, resulting in very many mistakes in the English, and 
sometimes also in the German. And yet, when all the fault that can 
be found with the book has been found, there is no doubt that it will 
be universally admitted to be an extremely useful and (as we have 
already called it) indispensable book. As such we recommend it, 
especially to those who have not the opportunity of finding out more 
frequently than once a year the recent additions to our theological 
literature abroad. We have shown instances of its deficiencies in re- 
gard to English books, and no doubt it would be possible to do so 
im regard to French and even German books, but it is a very difficult 
matter to make a net with such a fine mesh that no books shall 
escape ; and meanwhile we may rest content to have brought to our 
notice more literature than we can possibly read before we have again 
to welcome the next issue of the /ahresbericht. 


Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers. With Appendices. 
By WiiuiaM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lincoln. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1890.) 

Ir is the wisdom of every age to be taught by the experience 

gathered from the past. If the maxim ‘ History repeats itself’ is 

untrue in.a strictly accurate sense, there is yet a resemblance between 
the problems of one time and those of other times, and between the 
methods by which they may rightly be met. The true student of 
history does not indeed frame a cut-and-dried plan in accordance 
with which he will act in every emergency exactly as some one before 
him has acted, but he will evolve from his experience of the past great 
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al principles of action by which, with varying details, he will be able to 
treat new circumstances successfully. Thus, for the practical issues 
S, i of modern times it is of importance to know what it was that underlay 
e the lives and policy of the great men of the past. In such a study 
in the ‘three great Fathers’ treated of in this book must certainly be 
h considered. The intellectual difficulties, the questions of the relation 
e. of the Church to the State, and of Christians to the world, the moral 
ve problems they had to deal with, bear a sufficient resemblance to many 
a circumstances of the present time to make their attitude to these in- 
~d structive for ourselves. 
er Students of the history of the early Church already owe no small 
it debt to Dr. Bright for historical accounts of vivid reality, for the 
a- publication of some of the more useful patristic writings in an acces- 
id sible and convenient form, and for statements and suggestions, such 
th as those in the notes to the Sermons of St. Leo, which have greatly 
1e helped them to organize their own reading, and systematize its results. 
n- His new book is, partly, of a more popular character, and aims at 
ok making clear to a wide circle of readers some of the leading features 
ny of the lives of St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. 
of There is much in it which may be useful to the student too. Sentences 
‘ot in the addresses themselves open trains of thought which might pro- 
ts fitably be pursued. Some of the notes at the bottoms of the pages 
nd point the way to the study of the actual writings of the Fathers. The 
an Appendices contain much useful information in a clear form. To 
rill work carefully through the whole book, reading the passages referred 
ve to in the Fathers, might be instructive to many. 
it, The address on St. Athanasius shows us briefly the strange 
re vicissitudes and the patient endurance of that persecuted life, and 
cal passes on quickly to its great work. The question at issue in the 
re- struggle with the Arians was nothing less than the Godhead of Christ. 
so However much the fact might at times be obscured, Arianism, in all 
ult its forms, meant the denial of the unique and divine Sonship of the 
all Word. Therefore the controversy was vital. The supremacy over 
ur their souls which Christians had regarded as belonging to Christ, and 
ain the adoration with which they had worshipped Him, could no longer 


be justified if He was not truly God. The Arian ascription of a 
semi-deity to the Son of God was a step back towards idolatry. The 


or Christian knowledge of the accessibility of the Supreme and the actual 
rd, communion between God and His moral creatures would be lost if 
ain the Son who became incarnate was not co-essential with the Father, 
ind wholly God. And in Athanasius the theological contention rested on 
his devotion to the Person of Christ. A man of warm sympathy and 

nce keen insight, knowing human nature and skilled in ruling men, with 
is the balanced character that sees real issues and allows for different 
pen sides of truth, practically religious, patient in disappointment and 
the defeat, he was enabled by the grace of God both to maintain against 
of the bitterest opposition the Catholic faith and to live in the power of 
nce its truth. Dr. Bright makes it all real in his clear way, and if ever 
ore any are tempted to think they can no longer sustain a weary battle 
eat with unbelief, it may be well for them to be reminded that through 
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all the persecutions and subtleties of his opponents, Athanasius ‘ never 
lost heart ; for to lose heart, he knew, was to lose faith, and to lose 
faith, was to lose all. “If brothers leave us,” he once wrote, “ and 
friends stand off, and none are found to suffer with us and to cheer us, 
still one thing suffices above all, recourse to God” ’ (p. 44). 

Not less vividly Dr. Bright shows what kind of man St. Chrysostom 
was. In his personal life he was ascetic and retiring. 

‘He could never have been at home in the high society of the 
capital. The stunted shrivelled figure, the bald head, the homely dress, 
would have been like a skeleton at the feast in those grand chambers 
where, in his absence, he would be the topic of the hour. . . . “He enter- 
tains nobody, he will be nobody’s guest ; he takes his hermit-like meals 
alone. So eccentric, so unsocial, so out of keeping with his position, so 
unlike the genial tone of our late bishop!” . . . As a shoemaker tersely 
phrased it, “when you met him anywhere outside the church, you could 
seldom get him to stop and have a word with you”’ (pp. 70, 71, 75). 


As a ruler of his diocese he was sharp on self-indulgence, a re- 
former of abuses and scandals, a severe punisher of any kind 
of laxity. Tried by the formalism, the irreverence, the dally- 
ing with unbelief, the worldliness of his people, as a preacher 
he sternly rebukes, but is full of love ; he emphasizes the need of 
‘ prayer, Scripture reading, almsgiving, patience under trial, habitual 
thankfulness, purity of heart and conduct, self-control in speech, re- 
pentance for all known sin, activity in all good works’ (p. 68) ; he 
possesses ‘the three great gifts of a great preacher in all times and 
countries—the sympathy which can move and lift the hearers, the 
insight into spiritual facts which can present them as luminous 
realities, and the enthusiasm for a sacred cause which can fire the 
soul with a congenial devotion’ (p. 62). The charges brought 
against him, his deposition, his exile, his most touching death just 
after making his Communion on ‘Saturday the 14th of September— 
the day of the martyrdom of St. Cyprian, the day now called after 
the Holy Cross-—in the year 407’ (p. 106) are clearly told. It is the 
history of the struggle of one who ‘loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity’ which, even in its defeat, has its encouragement for any 
whom the worldliness of professing Christians or the poorness of. 
much within the Church may be leading to despair. For, as Dr. 
Bright tells us : 

‘The special impressiveness of the contest in which he became in- 
volved, and which actually brought him to his death, is of a kind to be 
appreciated by those who profess to feel but little interest in dogmatic 
controversies, to care only for struggles involving an ethical principle. 
It was not for his orthodoxy, but it was for his intense devotion to high 
Christian morality, for his resolute hostility to laxities, abuses, and 
corruptions, his determination to make the kingdom of Christ a felt 
power in the face of the world, that “ the glorious preacher, with soul of 
zeal and lips of flame,” was relentlessly hunted down by a persecution 
which signally illustrates the eighth Beatitude. And the story of his 
episcopate, while it exhibits with unique and terrible clearness the force 
which can be used in an unjust cause by worldly ecclesiastics against a 
spiritual loftiness which has crossed their path, rebuked their unfaithful- 
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ness, or galled their pride, is also one of the most inspiriting testimonies 
to the moral power of a purely unworldly life, and the imperishable fruit- 
fulness of a really saintly example’ (pp. 106-8). 


Dr. Bright does not give way to the present ‘fashion of “ anti- 
Augustinianism ”’ (p. 110), and is just to the greatness of St. Augus- 
tine. There is a picturesque account of his life, of his rule ‘as head 
of a household of young clerics, the original and proper “ Augus- 
tinians ”’ (p. 128), of his work as a teacher and preacher. The three 
controversies in which, besides the Arian question, he was pfinci- 
pally engaged, are described. Against the Manichzeans, Augustine 
‘insisted on the reality of the Incarnation as the very basis of Chris- 
tian faith, laid stress upon its sacramental energy, defended the con- 
tinuity of the two economies, pointed out that the Gospel has its 
own stern aspects, and anticipated the now familiar argument that 
commands intended for an imperfect stage of moral development 
would involve a certain amount of moral accommodation’ (pp. 146, 
147). In this work he had to emphasize ‘the sovereign oneness and 
the incommunicable prerogatives of Deity,’ ‘to point out that moral 
responsibility was inseparably attached to the soul of man,’ ‘ to drive 
home the conviction that sin was an act of the “I,” the conscious 
moral self,’ to insist ‘ that the soul’s supreme need was to know God,’ 
to maintain ‘ that “trust” was a reasonable principle,’ ‘to vindicate 
the supreme importance of what was moral and spiritual, and to re- 
claim for Christianity its own right to its own sacred terms,’ this last 
part of his work being ‘not uninstructive to those who see the 
physical order not seldom exalted above the moral, and religious 
phrases calmly misused in this or that non-religious sense’ (pp. 142 
144). In the Donatistic controversy, Augustine resisted the ‘ im- 
patient idealism’ which made the ‘immaculate sanctity’ of each 
member a necessity to the true Church, pointed out that an over- 
rigorous discipline defeats its own ends, and made clear the truth 
that the sin of a priest does not vitiate the sacraments which he ad- 
ministers. Against Pelagius, he was instrumental in freeing the 
Church from ideas so disastrous as the assertion of man’s indepen- 
dence of Divine grace, and the denial of original sin. In the last 
controversy he exaggerated, and the effect of part of his teaching was 
harmful both in his own times and in later days, but it is not right to 
depreciate on this account the really valuable features of his work. 
Again we may gather from what Dr. Bright says encouragement for 
the disheartened. If ever any should be inclined to doubt the reality 
of the love of God, or the power of grace, or the efficacy of penitence, 
they may well find their doubts removed by looking at the Divine 
long-suffering, the holy living, the restored purity which are exhibited 
in the life of Augustine. ‘Surely his place is high among the saints ; 
his passionate devotion to God and Christ, expressed in the lifelong 
eloquence of a career so fruitful in holy activities, is a fact beyond 
question, which needs no enforcement’ (p. 181). 


There is a useful preface dealing chiefly with Cardinal Newman’s 
‘statement that it was the “study of the Fathers” which led him ., - 
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to abandon the Church of England for that of Rome’ (p. vili). We 
are glad Dr. Bright points out the falsity of the argument upon which 
this statement rests. It is not the ‘study of the Fathers’ in itself, 
but such a study affected by a real though unfelt bias and with stress 
laid on most unsubstantial ‘false analogies,’ that could lead in the 
direction of Rome. Cardinal Newman’s comparison of Anglicans to 
the Monophysites and the Donatists can be of use for the purpose to 
which he put it only when it has already been assumed that the 
‘Roman communion’ is equivalent to the ‘whole Church.’ And the 
study of the period of the lives of these three Fathers really affords a 
refutation of any such view of the Church. Cardinal Newman him- 
self escaped some of the difficulties of his position by the ‘theory of 
doctrinal development,’ by which he attempted to justify his seces- 
sion. That theory, as framed by him, was never satisfactory, and it 
has now ceased to be of value to Romanists themselves by the con- 
tradiction of it by the Vatican decree of 1870. Putting aside any 
theory of ‘development’ which allows a real change, the study of 
these three Fathers, so far from leading to Rome, shows facts which 
are inconsistent with the Roman claim. Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, knew nothing of ‘the fundamental Roman propositions 
about the Papacy.’ It is well this should be clearly stated. In the 
Christianity of the Fathers there is simply no room for the Papal 
position. The best refutation of the Papal claims is to be found in 
the positive construction of the patristic teaching about the Church. 
To read a treatise like that of St. Augustine against the Donatists, 
noticing the methods of his appeal and the grounds of his arguments, 
is a better preservative against modern Roman mistakes than much 
study of what is merely controversial. 

The characteristic features of Dr. Bright’s book seem to be these. 
He is at home among those about whom he writes. They are his 
friends. He knows them, and sympathizes with.them, and loves 
them. And since sympathy is the first step towards understanding, 
Dr. Bright is a good guide towards knowing what the Fathers were 
and meant. Equally noticeable is the strength of his grasp on the 
great Catholic truths. ‘The doctrines of the faith are to him what 
they were to Athanasius himself. ‘To settled orthodoxy a balanced 
judgment which gives confidence is added. His pictures are no ideal 
paintings. He is never afraid to blame where blame is needed. The 
lamentable trick of Chrysostom’s early days, and its still more lament- 
able defence, are sorrowfully condemned (pp. 51-3) ; the haste and 
sharpness, the too great disregard of ‘the colloquial kindness which 
shows something of a pastor’s heart,’ and which ‘ may speak through 
hearts to consciences and souls,’ are not defended (pp. 71-9) ; the 
‘weak point in Chrysostom’s teaching’ is pointed out (pp. 242-6). 
Similarly, in the case of Augustine, there is no attempt to gloss 
over an inadequate explanation of a difficulty (pp. 147, 271-5), or a 
mistake about penal legislation (p. 156), or the exaggerations on the 
subject of the doctrine of grace (pp. 111, 168-80). And the theology 
of the book is practical. ‘The truth is everywhere regarded in its 
bearing on action. These lives of the Fathers are valued because they 
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‘are rich in material for what the Apostle, in a phrase which for many 
readers has well-nigh lost its significance, describes as “ edification ” ; 
they laboured to build up the house of the Lord in human characters. 
They were typical Christians, men in whom the spiritual life was domi- 
nant, whose rock-like faith could strengthen their brethren, who set 
loyalty to Christ above all earthly considerations, who made His King- 
dom, as manifest in the Church, at once the home of their souls and the 
sphere of their best energies’ (Preface, p. xxv). 


With these characteristics the volume is fittingly dedicated ‘To 
the dear and holy memory of Henry Parry Liddon, whose high soul 
assimilated as by instinct whatever was noblest in ancient Christianity, 
while it saw deep into the spiritual needs and spoke for Christ to the 





The Finding of the Cross. Paper I.—‘ The Atonement.’ Edited by 


the Rev. JoHN WaAKEFORD. 


mind and conscience of modern England.’ 


(Brighton : H. and C. Treacher. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd.) 
THIS is stated to be the first of a series of papers, the object of which 
is evidently to suggest lines of thought which are intended to be 
useful to those who feel, or have to deal with, difficulties in the way of 
believing the Christian faith. It belongs to that type of apologetic 
literature which aims at defending its beliefs rather by stating them 


than by arguing in their favour. 


It is ‘ offered to souls that seek, 


rather than to controversialists’; and the whole series asks for ‘the 
sympathy of all who hold, through good report and ill report,’ that 
the Cross of the enthroned Jesus is the lever which alone can move 
the world; and that, consequently, for mankind the fittest study is 
man in Christ and God in Jesus’ (preface, p. ii). 

The project of the series.thus appears to have grown from the felt 
sense of human questionings, and the first paper points to its being 
the outcome of pondering over inquiries into the deeper questions 
about God and man, by which many are perplexed. The considera- 
tion of the origin of evil, the method of temptation, the mystery of 
free will, the possibility of restoration from sin, underlies the whole. 

* It is necessary for the Christian teacher in every age to be mindful 


of two sides of his responsibility. 


He has to bear witness to the 


revealed faith ; he has received it from those to whom it was delivered 
by God ; he has to take his part in handing it on unchanged. Be- 
sides the preservation of the faith unchanged, he has to consider its 
acceptance by those to whom he teaches it ; he must realize their 
needs and ways of thought ; he must ascertain what sides of the truth 
they require to learn, and by what method of expression these will 
become intelligible. This is what St. Paul spoke of when he said 
that he became ‘all things to all men,’' and the principle on which 
he acted when he preached on Mars’ Hill.?_ And since this paper 
appeals ‘to the Scriptures, as interpreted by the early Church’ (pre- 
face, p. ii), and is full of signs of consciousness of modern difficulties 
and existing thought, it occupies a standpoint from which we might 
hope much useful work would be done. 


1 1 Cor. ix. 22. 


* Acts xvii. 22-31. 
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Since the standpoint is so good, we do not think the writer can 
properly have considered all that he has said. ‘The paper is marked 
by a fancifulness which ought to have been rendered impossible alike 
by the recognition of the claim of revealed truth, and the solemnity 
of attempting to influence thought. To call evil ‘a fact inherent in 
Creation, and without which Creation cannot be’ (p. 7, cf. p. 39), to 
speak of ‘ the innate tendencies’ (¢.e. towards evil) ‘ of the composite 
human nature’ before the Fall (p. 13), to use the language in which 
the foreknowledge of the Atonement is described (pp. 8, 10), is to 
open the door to opinions which would be wholly destructive of a 
true conception of God. The truths that the creation of free wills 
implies the possibility of evil, and that when God foresaw sin, He 
foresaw also the remedy, call for a method of expression of a very 
different kind. Nor should a phrase so misleading, though possibly 
rightly meant, as ‘ broadly indifferent to individual souls ’(p. 15) have 
been allowed to pass into print. And if we understand rightly the 
passage on pp. 41, 42, it asserts that the Divine nature of our Lord 
was separated from His Human nature on the Cross. 

The most striking feature of the paper is a revival of the idea 
that in the Atonement a ransom was paid to Satan, who received the 
death of Christ as a payment for losing his hold upon the souls 
of men. This opinion is worked out in this way. Before the 
creation of man Satan sinned and was cast out of heaven (pp. ro, 11). 
When man was created, an opportunity was given to Satan to recover 
his position by abstaining from tempting him (pp. 12, 13). Man’s fall 
gave Satan rights over man (pp. 17, 25, 37). The course of human 
history is a continuous new probation of the devil, and to spare man 
would be to be saved himself (p. 18). In this probation the Incar- 
nation is the final stage. Therein God calls Satan to repentance, and 
in mercy challenges him to spare our Lord. Had he done so he 
would have been saved (pp. 19, 26, 28, 29, 31, 34, 37, 56). He 
knows all that is going on, Who our Lord is, what His death will 
mean, how if he himself pities and spares, his return to heaven is 
gained. Wilfully, with his eyes open, he seizes on Christ. Delibe- 
rately, of set malice, he assails the human life of the Incarnate Son, 
knowing that thus he relinquishes his rights over men, and for ever 
destroys the possibility of his own restoration. He takes the price 
God offers him, and God buys mankind from the devil by giving him 
the death of His Son (pp. 25, 31, 34, 35» 37, 38, 52-63). 

Our first thought on reading this is how much more the writer 
knows than God has revealed. Speculative theology has always 
the argumentative advantage that it is difficult to refute anything 
which goes outside the limits of express revelation. But as regards 
the teaching of Holy Scripture, it is possible to state definitely 
that there is no indication of any new probation of Satan, no recog- 
nition of any rights due to him, and the plainest assertion that the 
Atonement was the stripping off and triumphing over the powers of 
evil.! It is true that Holy Scripture speaks of the death of Christ 
as a ransom,? and it might at first be thought the ransom was paid 


1 Col. ii. 14, 15. 2 E.g. Rom. iii. 24. 
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to Satan as the captor of the souls of men ; but so to argue would be 
to press a metaphor beyond the limits where it justly illustrates in 
contradiction to the whole general conception of the Scriptural theo- 
logy. Whatever power Satan has in this world is a usurpation, not a 
right. The Divire justice could not descend either to a bargain or 
a trick. 

Writers within the Church have regarded the death of Christ as a 
ransom paid to Satan, but such language did not pass without pro- 
test and the assertion of beliefs inconsistent with it.! It cannot be 
regarded as having ever been the voice of the Church herself, and we 
hoped it had been permanently set aside. Moreover, the author of 
the paper we are reviewing loses the possibility of citing such writers 
in defence of his opinion by abandoning the parallel belief in those 
who held it of the ignorance of Satan of the Incarnation.? 

What the writer seems to have done is to have seized on a fan- 
ciful speculation which was widely current for a long time, and, for- 
getful of its surroundings when it was taught and of the great body 
of truth which is inconsistent with it, to have elevated it into the 
central idea of the doctrine of the Atonement. Thus, instead of 
the Catholic faith of the Divine Son in our nature offering to the 
Father the sacrifice which the justice even of love must require for 
sin, paying, as the willing victim, the penalty which else as Judge He 
must have exacted from us, reconciling man to God by reason of 
his oneness with both, mastering the devil as the enemy of God and 

1 See, e.g., Greg. Naz. Orat. xlii. 48 : Ti yap 76 brép quay aia, kai rept 
tives €xéOn, TO péya kai mepiBdnrov tov Geod Kai apxtepews Kal Ovparos ; 
karetxopeba per yap Ud TOU Trovnpod, Tempapevot bd THY Guapriay, Kai avriaa- 
Bovres Tis kaxias thv ndovnv. Ei 8€ rd AvTpov ove GAXov Tivds #) TOU KaTéxovTOS 
yiverat, (nrd rin rodro elonvexOn kai d¢ Avrwa thy airiay. Ei pév TS mommpa, 
ed ris UBpews * ei pi) Tapa Tod Oeod povov, GdAG Kai Tov Gedv adroy AUTpov 
6 AnotHs AapBdver kal pucOdv otras Ureppuy tis éavrod rupavvidos, de dv Kai 
nav eiderOa Sixaov iv. St. Athan. De Jncarn. vi—x.; St. Leo, Serm. 
Ixi. (al. Ixiv. De Pass. Dom. xii.) 3; Ixvi. (al. Ixviii. De Pass. Dom. xvii.) 3 ; 
St. Aug. Conf. X. xliii. 69, ‘pro nobis tibi victor et victima ; et ideo victor, 
quia victima; pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium ; et ideo sacerdos, 
quia sacrificium’ (see the whole passage) ; St. John Dam. De fide orthod. 
ili, 27 (but see also iii. 18). Compare Dale, Zhe Atonement, pp. 272-8 ; 
Bright, Sermons of St. Leo on the Incarnation, pp. 180-2 (2nd edition). 
There is a clear statement in St. Thom. Aq. Summa Theologica II. 
xlvili. 4, ‘ Quamvis igitur diabolus injuste, quantum in ipso erat, hominem 
sua fraude deceptum sub servitute teneret et quantum ad culpam et 
quantum ad poenam ; justum tamen erat hoc hominem pati, Deo per- 
mittente hoc quantum ad culpam et ordinante quantum ad poenam. Et 
ideo per respectum ad Deum justitia exigebat quod homo redimeretur, 
non autem per respectum ad diabolum. Ad tertium dicendum, quod 
quia redemptio requirabatur ad hominis liberationem per respectum ad 
Deum, non autem per respectum ad diabolum, non erat pretium solven- 
dum diabolo, sed Deo. Et ideo Christus sanguinem suum, qui est pre- 
tium nostrae redemptionis, non dicitur obtulisse diabolo, sed Deo.’ 

* See, eg., Greg. Nyss. Orat. Cat. 22-6. Cf. St. Leo, Serm. Ix. (al. 
lxii. de Pass. Dom. xi.) 3. For the same idea at an earlier date, see St. 
Ignat. Ad Eph. 19, and compare Bishop Lightfoot’s note in AZostolic 
Fathers, pt. ii. vol. ii. pp. 76, 77. 
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man, we have the pitiful picture of the acknowledged rights of Satan 
and a price paid to him by God. 

Publications of this kind make us sad. They are among the 
mistakes which are made with the best intentions. ‘Too many ortho- 
dox Churchmen give rein to fancy, and clutch at any theory that 
promises for a time the removal of difficulties or has a semblance of 
the logical consistency which if real would be valuable. Practical 
work is being most grievously harmed by speculations and idiosyn- 
crasies in theology. Such mistakes often come from the able and the 
earnest. Those less eager to draw the multitudes to Christ might 
more easily avoid them. It is the keen spirit which requires to be 
restrained. And one of the lessons of the history of the Church is 
that the mind needs a discipline as stern and subduing as any other 
part of the human frame. 


Primary Charge of W. Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

(Oxford : J. Parker, 1890.) 
Sucu of our readers as have not read this Charge will thank us for 
calling their attention to it. It differs, as might be expected, from 
similar documents by the introduction of historical matters with 
which it is desirable for Churchmen to be familiar, and this without 
any appearance of pedantry, as it is chiefly concerned with sketching 
the difference between ancient and modern visitations. It exhibits a 
grasp of the relations of Church life to general and local institutions 
rarely found, and which many zealous clergymen are apt to forget. 
With respect to this we cannot forbear quoting the following able and 
descriptive paragraph :— 

‘I do not think it well that we should run the risk of confining our 
Church life to the local and languid channels that such organisations 
present to us, any more than that we should, in realizing our relations 
to the greater body of the National Church, restrict or limit or narrow 
down sympathies that we should give to the whole of the mystical body 
of the Lord. But there is a risk both ways, and there is a most excellent 
way of treating both sets of obligations. The general relations by them- 
selves are apt to grow diffusive, unreal, superficial ; there is no influence 
in the world so weak as indefinite Christianity : the localised sympathies 
by themselves are apt to sink into mere personal likings and dislikings, 
restricted and ungenerous exclusions, vanities and vexations of place and 
party and personal fussiness. We laugh at the good Churchman, clerk 
or lay, who is always on platforms, or in London on committees, whilst 
his own parish is going to the dogs ; we grieve over the good Churchman 
who looks at the embellishment of his own parish church, with elaborate 
expenditure, as the one object in life, when the children of his neighbour’s 
parish, are, for the lack of that which he might easily have spared them, 
deprived of that religious teaching which he, at least, believes to be a part 
of the training that they ought to have in the beginning of wisdom, the 
praise of which endureth for ever. But, all said and done, it is by our 
dealing with the direct and concrete occasions and personalities that our 
duty is to be done to the great body of the Church ; only, by the very 
terms of the proposition, it is to be a dealing as wide and as well organised 
as practical dealing can be’ (p. 8). 


He generously reviews the work of his two predecessors in the 
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see, and states with admirable clearness the reasons which rendered 
the appointment of a Suffragan for the Diocese imperative. After 
this he wisely discusses the difficulties with which the clergy have to 
contend, that have been brought under his notice, and there is no 
portion of the Charge which will better repay a careful perusal than 
this. He warns the clergy against the employment of strange 
preachers, of whose antecedents they have imperfect knowledge, or 
making alterations in their churches without first obtaining a faculty ; ; 


and then he adds this remark, which our own experience shows to 
be not uncalled for : 


‘I have often thought, and often said, that every clergyman, when he 
wants to claim the services of the bishop, thinks that his own parish is 
the only one in the diocese, if not in the kingdom. But there is another 
perhaps equally embarrassing point which occurs when he does not want 
to claim the services of his bishop, but inclines to think that any attempt 
to realise either diocesan supervision or diocesan co-operation is an 
attack upon the freedom of his own home rule. I do not think that 
this is fair, especially when we know that the bishop cannot exercise 
the right of reprisal. It is not fair to keep the bishop at arm’s length in 
matters of diocesan work, and yet peremptorily to claim his assistance, 


irrespective of convenience or justice, when you think that you can make 
use of him’ (p. 26). 


The question of Church Defence is dealt with in a manner well 
deserving of the thoughtful study of Churchmen. The liberality of 
the diocese towards charitable objects and the miserable and diminish- 
ing incomes of the clergy of the diocese are afterwards described, 
and it is with sincere regret we find that in such a diocese as Oxford 
28 benefices have an income of less than r1oo/., 100 of less than 
150/., and 213 of less than 200/. ; and this represents a third of the 
benefices in the diocese. After some preliminary remarks upon the 
character of the times in which we live, the Bishop proceeds to speak 
of ‘two matters now conspicuously and prominently before the mind 
of the Church which make very many of us anxious even to faith- 
lessness, and impatient even to the extent of uncharitableness’ 
(P- 43)- 


‘ The first of these is the effect which may be produced by the assumed 
results of what is called the higher criticism of the Holy Scriptures, in 
their bearing on the details of dogmatic theology, and consequently on 
the sense in which the Articles of the Creed are to be explained’ (p. 43). 


After speaking of the manner in which this process of examina- 
tion has been carried on, we rejoice to find the Bishop saying : 


‘This unsettling of matters which have been for all these years re- 
garded as settled has the further result on the acceptance of the New 
Testament Scriptures and even on the explanation of the language of our 
blessed Lord as recorded there. For if the literary and historical truth 
of the formation of the Old Testament code is irreconcilable with the 
statements of the New Testament writers by whom it is cited, it is difficult 
to acquit them of ignorance, and, where they found arguments on the 
misunderstood theories of authorship, of an ignorance so dangerous as to 
bring their general credibility into question. And further than this, when 
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our Lord quotes a passage from the Old Testament, and argues from it, 
on an acceptance of authorship which is now assumed to be disproved, 
His own credibility and with it the Divine and perfect knowledge which 
in His one personality, He must, as we have been taught, have possessed, 
becomes a matter of doubt ; and therewith the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, the complete union of perfect Godhead and perfect Manhood in the 
one Person of the Son. Such a result is a very terrible one, very terrible 
indeed if we at all realise what it means: not only that Christianity is 
not proved, or that its doctrine of the Incarnation is false, but that a God 
Who would let mankind be cheated of the truth by their own best in- 
stincts, and by permission of a falsehood delude them into a progress of 
development towards a virtue that has no real sanction as virtue, and a 
hope of immortality that has no certain warrant, can scarcely be a God 
of love or truth at all. I have stated matters, of course, as you will 
understand it, in the most extreme way’ (p. 44). 


Whilst thus stating the dangers of the position, the Bishop recom- 
mends patience ; as he truly says, 

‘at every step of the programme there arise questions which we are not 
qualified to answer peremptorily. Then we are not so well read in 
patristic theology as to be able to determine the exact bearing of the 
several theories that prevailed in the days nearest those of the Son of 
Man; as to the relation between the Divine knowledge which He pos- 
sessed as God, and the measure of it which the human faculties which He 
possessed as the perfect Man were capable of realising and using : but 
we do know enough about patristic divinity to be aware that the theories 
of the Fathers were not all the same’ (p. 45). 


Beside this ‘we are none of us in a condition to lay down a hard 
and fast rule about inspiration. Our Church has not done so, we 
are not called upon to do so’ (p. 45), and last of all, ‘we are not 
many of us critics of Hebrew grammar and style.’ Therefore he 
adds : ‘Surely we have faith enough to wait—faith enough in the 
work of the Son, faith in the experience of the Church, faith in the 
moral government of the world, not to be impatient’ (p. 46). 

The other point on which he dwells is ‘ what is commonly called 
Ritualism.’ After stating that he will try to take an impartial and 
unprejudiced view of the question, for which he feels that he shall 
have no credit, as ‘the violence of party spirit has long ago risen to 
such a pitch as to allow no impartiality to any judgment that is not 
on its own side’ (p. 47), he gives a brief but masterly sketch of the 
manner and conditions under which the Prayer Book, as we now have 
it, was drawn up. We should spoil the Bishop’s argument if we 
attempted to quote any part of it; it ought to be read as a whole. 
Then came 


‘the expulsion of the Nonconformists in 1662, the intrigues of the politi- 
cians under the later Stewarts, the ecclesiastical strifes of Anne and 
George I., which altered the spiritual temperature of the Church, and 
changed the old matters of controversy for new ones. Whatever great 
things were to be done under the Hanoverian reigns were to be done in 
the resistance to Deism, and in the revival of the religious life of the 


people’ (p. 150). 
From the close of the Nonjurors’ separation to the revival of fifty 
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years ago there was no thought of what had once moved the hearts 
of earnest Churchmen and was destined again to do so when zeal 
was re-awakened. The Bishop traces the progress of such re- 
awakening with the hand of one who thoroughly knows what he 
is talking about, and speaks with eloquent indignation of those ‘who 
teach the ignorant and prejudiced to misuse the vocabulary of 
controversy,’ and holds that they are not less sinning against their 
own souls, than they are against those whom they mislead. It would 
be impossible to give an accurate idea of the treatment of this sub- 
ject without unduly extending this notice : we would therefore only 
say how heartily we agree with what he says, and especially with this 
conclusion : 


‘What we want really isa supreme Court, so well informed, so rigorously 
impartial, so equitably open to the consideration of practical questions, 
so careful in the elaboration of decisions, and so properly qualified to 
adjudicate causes on which the interests of human souls are believed to 
turn, that the loyal will obey its decisions with complete acquiescence, 
and the disloyal neither seek nor find ways of defying or evading them’ 


(p. 53). 


With Courts so different from such an ideal as are those which we 
now possess, and in which such supreme ignorance or prejudice is 
sometimes found as to declare in one judgment that there was no 
consecration prayer in the Communion office of the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI., and in another that omission was in all cases to be 
taken to mean prohibition, we cannot go along with the Bishop 
when he adds : 


‘But I must go further and say that, even if the Courts were not such 
as they could have perfect confidence in, still, so long as they are the 
Courts established by the law of the land, which maintains the clergy in 
the possession of their property and rights, the alternative remains, 
obedience or punishment’ (p. 53). 


Or if we were to express agreement, it would be qualified by saying 
that under existing circumstances it is sometimes the duty of the 
clergy to suffer punishment as the strongest weapon they possess of 
protesting against the unjust administration of the law, and of helping 
to secure its amendment. The only other point to which we would 
call attention is what he says about popular education : 


‘Although there are very many practical and debatable questions 
before the mind of the Church of England at this moment, there is not 
one, I think, that in either immediate urgency or permanent importance 
comes near that of popular education. We have no right to be silent 
about it, or careless about it: it is a question of life or death. It means 
to us the future of our children, of our Church, of our country, of the 
world in fact in which our children, our Church, and our country are to have 
their work and mission. It means to us, further, the fulfilment of a duty 
which one age owes as a sponsor before God and in the view of history 
for the next age, a duty which, whether contemplated in its relation to 
God the Father, Son, and Spirit, or Jooked at in its bearing on the de- 
velopment of human progress, carries with it desperate condemnation to 
those who neglect it or content themselves in doing it any way less good 
KK2 
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than the best. It is a growing work, a growing duty, a growing respon- 
sibility ’ (p. 56). 

He defends the principle of free education as only an extension of 
what is already done by scholarships and exhibitions at public 
schools and the Universities for youths of better position in life. 
And then with some careful words about the good effected by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888, he concludes one of the most im- 
portant and interesting episcopal Charges that it has ever been our 
good fortune to read. 


1. Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy. By the late 
JosePH BaRBER LicHtroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1890.) 

2. Leaders in the Northern Church. Sermons preached in the Dio- 
cese of Durham by the late JosepH Barser Licutroot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the 
Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. (London : Macmillan and Co., 
1890.) 

Apart from the intrinsic value of these two volumes, which, it is 
almost needless to say, is very great indeed, a melancholy interest 
attaches to them as the posthumous works of that refined, acute, yet 
most reverent mind, the loss of which to the whole Church is simply 
incalculable. Itis with strangely mingled feelings that one comments 
on two such books. Thankfulness that the Church has not been 
deprived of them by the death of their gifted author contends with 
profound regret that she has been deprived so prematurely of one 
who, in the course of nature, might have used his almost unrivalled 
pen in her service for many years to come. It is indeed difficult to 
criticize such books in cold blood ; but they will fully bear to be so 
treated. There is no need to remember the old maxim ‘ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum.’ If anything could add to the inducements they 
offer to all churchmen to become possessed of them, it would be the 
fact that their sale will help to swell a fund which is intended for so 
good a purpose as the supply of the spiritual needs of the Diocese of 
Durham. 

Turning first to the Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy, 
what strikes us most is, not the pure, luminous style, the ripe 
scholarship, the refined and cultured thought—these things go 
without saying in all the works of Bishop Lightfoot—but the tender 
feeling, the heartfelt earnestness which breathes in every page. It 
is wonderful how Dr. Lightfoot seems to have thrown himself, heart 
and soul, into his new sphere of work, when he exchanged Cam- 
bridge for Durham. In the annual address to his Clergy who 
belonged to the ‘ Auckland College’ or ‘ brotherhood,’ as he loved 
to call it, on St. Peter’s Day, 1889—which has an especially sad inter- 
est, as it was the last St. Peter’s Day he was to see on earth—he lets 
us into the secret of the transformation. The passage is so interesting 
that we cannot resist quoting from it at some length, especially as it 

gives us, in the founder’s own words, the account of the foundation 
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of the college, to the members of which a third part of the addresses 
in this volume were given : 





‘This is, I believe, the seventh year of our Annual Commemoration. 
The term of my episcopate has now run through its decade. Ten years 
ago I came into the diocese, migrating, as it seemed to me then, into a 
strange land, not knowing whither I went, leaving my intellectual and 
spiritual kindred, abandoning old pursuits, ‘old haunts, old associations, 
bidding farewell to familiar faces, but believing (as God gave me the 
light to > read His purpose) that He had truly called me, that He had another 
work for me to do, that henceforward I must live and labour among 
strangers, and that it would be mean and cowardly in me to decline the 

call from any personal shrinking or reluctance, from misgiving, from the 
sense of incapacity, from the fear of an unknown future. ... After much 
consultation with friends, after much self-depiction of motives and of 
incapacities, after much communing with my own soul and with God (in 
my poor way), I determined to accept the call, for such I believed, and 
still believe it, to have been. From that time forward I have never had 
a moment’s hesitation or misgiving, have never felt so much as a desire 
to look back. 

‘But in that long, wakeful night when the decision was finally made 
which transferred me from Cambridge to Durham, the idea of this col- 
lege first took shape in my brain. It was thus identified with the work 
of my episcopate in its origin. Ithas proved by God’s grace, a very real 
blessing to myself (may | say, to yourselves?) and, what is far more 
important, to this diocese’ (pp. 194-6). 




























































































How thoroughly he obeyed the call, this whole volume is a proof. 
No one who had been a parish priest all through his ministerial 
career could show greater sympathy with the young candidates for 
ordination, or the old and experienced clergy, than the writer of the 
addresses did. The Ordination Addresses were given on the Satur- 
day evenings before the Ordination Sundays, and the following 
peroration of that delivered in Advent, 1881, will show how he utilised 
the solemnity of the time : 






































‘To-morrow you will be reconsecrated as the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. How shall you spend the few hours that remain? How, but in 
cleansing and purifying those temples? Old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new. Strive this night, by one supreme 
effort, to realize the change. Recall all the spiritual lessons and experiences 
of the past. If ever you have known, as you must have known, the long 
agony of contrition for some reckless sin of a moment ; if ever you have 
felt the blessed recompense which an act of genuine self-sacrifice has 
brought in its train; if ever in the scourge of sorrow, or pain, or sickness, 
or bereavement, you have recognized the chastening hand of a loving and 
merciful Father ; if ever the dear sanctities of home and the ennobling com- 
munion of friendship have given strength or solace to your life ; if ever, 
by some sudden flash inexplicable to yourself, God’s righteousness or 
God's love has revealed itself in all its splendour to your soul—gather up 
this night all those gracious lessons and experiences, and lay them as a 
sweet incense on the altar of your self-devotion. One night only re- 
mains. But one night has done much ere now, and one night may do 
much again. One night crowned the treachery of all treacheries, and 
consummated the work of the son of perdition. Yes, but one night also— 
one night of wrestling and of prayer—won the blessing of all blessings 
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and changed a Jacob into an Israel, the supplanter of his brother into the 
Prince of God. God grant that this may be such a night ee night 
of denial, a night w hen God is even face to face’ (pp. 65-6 


In fact, strange as it may appear, Bishop Lightfoot actually seems 
more in his element when addressing his ordination candidates or 
his parochial clergy at Auckland, than when he is addressing the 
resident tutors of Oxford and Cambridge at Cuddesdon. At least, 
to our mind, the first two parts of the volume, which contain the 
addresses to the two former classes, seem more vigorous, more inter- 
esting, and more suggestive than the last part, which is occupied 
with the addresses to the college tutors. But, in truth, the whole 
volume, from first to last, is full of golden words, and we cannot too 
highly commend it to our readers. 

The Leaders in the Northern Church is a series of sermons 
preached in the diocese of Durham. There is no part of England 
more rich in historical associations connected with the Church. The 
round of Bishop Lightfoot’s duties led him constantly to spots which 
could hardly fail to call up in the mind of the Christian student 
solemn and stirring recollections of the past ; and there certainly was 
no man living who was better qualified in every way to improve such 
occasions. Aidan, Oswald, Colman, Hilda, Bede—Lindisfarne, 
Jarrow, Wearmouth, Durham itself—what names these are ‘ to point 
a moral or adorn a tale’! Bishop Lightfoot’s peculiar gifts emi- 
nently fitted him to do both. His historical imagination (to adopt 
the happy phrase of another great divine, J. B. Mozley), his enthu- 
siasm for his subject, the graces of his style, his attachment to the 
new home of his adoption, were all brought into full play when he 
wrote these fascinating sermons ; and perhaps never do these quali- 
ties shine out more conspicuously than on an occasion which seemed. 
least of all likely to develop them—the jubilee commemoration of the 
new University of Durham. So, while we would advise all who can 
appreciate sound scholarship and theology, elegance of style, and 
fervour of piety, to read and re-read all the sermons, we would call 
especial attention to the one which bears the title of ‘ Richard de 
Bury.’ Bishop Lightfoot is far more enthusiastic about, and far more 
at home in, the earlier than in the later names of the great men who 
are used as pegs to hang his remarks upon. ‘Though the sermon 
entitled ‘John Cosin’ is in itself a very noble one, the writer hardly 
does justice to the great work which Bishop Cosin achieved in 
restoring Church order through the diocese of Durham ; while in 
that headed ‘ Joseph Butler’ no mention is made of the giant’s share 
which Bishop Butler had in the demolition of that complicated and 
heterogeneous mass of opinions which passed under the general 
name of ‘ Deism,’ and which at one time seemed likely to under- 
mine Christianity in England. Both John Cosin and Joseph Butler 
seem to us to have been worthy predecessors of Joseph Lightfoot ; 
and that is a great thing to say of any man. 
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The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. Revised and enlarged from Good Words. 
(London: Isbister, 1390.) 

‘THE most interesting feature in this very interesting and able little 

book is its authorship. That a man of more than fourscore years of 

age, still actively engaged in the very forefront of political life, the 
leader of a great party in the midst of a great contest, should find 
the time and inclination to grapple with the profoundest questions 
relating to religion, is of itself a remarkable phenomenon ; and it 
becomes all the more remarkable when we remember that the ques- 
tions here discussed are not those which we specially associate even 
with the name of Mr. Gladstone the student, as distinguished from 

Mr. Gladstone the statesman. It is with the Greek rather than 

with the Hebrew race, with Homer rather than with Moses and 

David, that he is supposed to be most conversant. He boldly claims, 

however, and with great reason, that his busy public life generally, 

and his work as a politician in particular, no less than his Homeric 
studies, dispose him and, in one sense, fit him for his present 
inquiries. 


‘ Though he is greatly wanting in the valuable qualifications which 
grow out of special study in this field, he has for more than forty years 
believing that change of labour is, to a great extent, the healthiest form 
« :recreation) devoted the larger part of all such time as he could pro- 
perly withdraw from political duties to another, and in several respects a 
similar, field of specialism—namely, the earnest study of prehistoric an- 
tiquity, and of its documents in regard to the Greek race, whose destinies 
have been, after those of the Hebrews, the most wonderful in themselves, 
_and the most fertile of results for us, among all the races of mankind’ 


(p. 4). 


Mr. Gladstone is not the only busy man who has found change 
of labour the healthiest form of recreation. The late Bishop of 
Lincoln found it a great relief to turn from the worrying business of 
a great diocese, which he never neglected, to the deep study of God’s 
Holy Word ; and many other instances might be given of what Sir 
Walter Scott terms ‘refreshing the machine’ in a similar way. Mr. 
Gladstone modestly disclaims any pretensions to be a specialist ; but 
while he fully admits that there are many points on which a specialist 
is alone qualified to offer an opinion on the profound subjects dealt 
with in this volume, he also contends, with perfect justice, that there 
are others on which any man of intelligence is quite competent to 
form a judgment ; and, moreover, that the very work of a politician 
may help him to form a right judgment. 


‘The Hebraist says, I will conduct you safely (as far as the case 
allows) to the meaning of the Hebrew words. And the Scientist makes 
the same promise in regard to the facts of the created orders, so far as 
they are exhibited by geological investigations into the crust of the 
earth. At first sight it may seem as if these two authoritative witnesses 
cover the whole ground, each setting out from his own point of departure, 
the two then meeting in the midst, and leaving no unoccupied space be- 
tween them. But my contention is that there is a ground which neither 
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of them is entitled to occupy in his character as a specialist, and on which 
he has no warrant for entering, except in so far as he is a just observer 
in a much wider field’ (p. 54). 


This field is, in a word, human nature ; and here the politician ia 
general, and the public speaker in particular, comes in : 


‘Any man whose labour and duty for several scores of years has 
included as their central point the study of the means of making himself 
intelligible to the mass of men, is fvo ¢anfo perhaps in a better position 
to judge what would be the forms and methods of speech proper for the 
Mosaic writer to adopt, than the most perfect Hebraist as such, or the 
most consummate votary of natural sciences as such’ (p. 56). 


Mr. Gladstone constantly utilizes his Homeric studies, not only 
for purposes of illustration, but also in the way of analogy and even 
of direct proof (see especially pp. 95, 117, and 209). 

It is obviously impossible in a Short Notice to enter into the vastly 
important and difficult subjects which Mr. Gladstone discusses with 
consummate ability and in excellent taste. ‘They include the Mosaic 
history of the Creation, which occupies nearly a third of the whole 
volume, the general office and cutlines of the Old Testament, the 
Psalms, of which Mr. Gladstone is an enthusiastic admirer, the 
Mosaic Legislation, and the recent Corroborations of Scripture. He 
then sums up the result of his inquiry, which, it is needless to say, 
is all in favour of the orthodox view of Holy Scripture, and again 
touches upon his personal history : 

‘ They [the preceding papers] form the testimony of an old man, in 
the closing period of his life. It is rendered with no special qualifica- 
tion but possibly this one. Few persons of our British race have lived 
through a longer period of incessant argumentative contention, or have 
had a more diversified experience in trying to ascertain, for purposes 
immediately practical, the. difference between tenable and untenable 
positions. Such experience is directly conversant with the nature of man 
and his varied relations ; and I own my inclination to suppose that it is 
more germane to the treatment of subjects that lie directly between man 
and the Author of his being, more calculated to neutralize deficiencies, 
though not to impart capacity, than a familiarity with those material 
sciences which have supplied an arena for, perhaps, the most splendid 
triumphs of the century now far advanced in its decline’ (pp. 253-4). 


It is only necessary to add that Mr. Gladstone writes, as he always 
does, in a singularly pure and scholarly style, and that the testimony 
of alayman—and such a layman !—in favour of the substantial truth, 
or rather the Divine Inspiration, of that part of Holy Scripture 
which is now, and ever has been, the special subject of attack, is 
most valuable. 


Some Central Points of Our Lord’s Ministry. By HEenry WaAceE, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, &c. &c. (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1890.) 

UNLIKE many sermons, those in this volume appear better on a 

second or third reading than they do on a first perusal, though no 

one can glance at them even cursorily without being struck with their 
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thoughtfulness. We all know the story of the clergyman who sub- 
mitted his MS. to a friend, who returned it saying, ‘ The first time I 
read it I thought it excellent ; the second time I did not like it so 
well ; and the third time I did not like it at all;’ and the shrewd 
reply, ‘You forget that the congregation will only hear it once.’ Dr. 
Ware writes so calmly, with such an utter absence of pretentiousness, 
or of any attempt at fine writing or dramatic effect, any parade of 
learning or show of eloquence, that one might imagine a critic going 
through exactly the reverse process: at the first reading he might 
think the sermons were rather tame, and had nothing very remarkable 
in them ; at the second, like them better; and at the third, like them 
very much indeed. It speaks well, therefore, for the public taste 
that, having been originally written for the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 
they were then ‘printed in the C/ergyman’s Magazine at the request 
of a colleague who was the editor, and are now reprinted with addi- 
tions in deference to other requests’ (Preface). We are heartily 
thankful, not only to the writer but to those who persuaded him to 
give the sermons to the world ; for they are not only written in a 
refined and cultured style (though with severe simplicity and self- 
restraint), they not only show much reading and much thought, but 
they are also very suggestive, pointing out trains of thought to the 
reader which he may follow out with great profit to himself. As one 
instance out of many, take the following passage from the admirable 
sermon on ‘The Pharisee and the Publican’ : 


‘Instead of comparing these men with one another, or examining 
minutely their special characteristics, Our Lord brings them both before 
one supreme standard. The moment He takes for placing them before 
us is when they went up into the Temple to pray. By that simple ex- 
pedient, if the expression may be allowed in speaking of the divine art of 
these parables, He brings the Pharisee and the Publican into a relation 
in which men were not wont to consider them, brings a new light to bear 
on their characters, and thus compels us to recognize the really central 
facts of their moral position. . . . The one was comparatively elevated in 
character, the other at least comparatively degraded, and it might be 
difficult to see by what means they could be brought together on any terms 
of equality. Our Lord, therefore, removes them from this purely human 
and social sphere. He places them in the presence of God and bids us 
see how that presence altogether alters the relations in which they stand’ 
(pp. 319-20). 


A Story of the Church of England. Part II. By Mrs. C. D. FRANCIS, 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1890.) 
THE First Part of this work was published in 1889, and noticed in 
the Church Quarterly Review for January 1890 ; and now the Second 
Part very quickly follows. Whether it be that the writer has been in 
too great a hurry about completing her task, or whether it be that she 
is better acquainted with the earlier than with the later history of the 
Church, we cannot say ; but certain it is, that the praise of accuracy 
which was justly awarded to Part I. cannot be extended to Part II. 
What, for instance, are we to say about such a statement as ‘ Thomas 
Wolsey founded Christ Church College at Oxford’ (p. 22)? The 
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only college that poor Thomas Wolsey ever founded at Oxford speedily 

fell with the ruin of its founder, and it was never called Christ Church ; 

in fact there never Aas been, properly speaking, a ‘Christ Church 

College’ at all. ‘ Purgatory, which has no existence in Scripture’ (p. 

48), is a sweeping assertion which we really cannot accept on the mere 

ipsa dixit of Mrs. C. D. Francis, who evidently thinks that the ‘ Romish 

doctrine of Purgatory’ condemned in our Articles, and Purgatory gene- 

rally, are one and the same thing. The primitive doctrine of the Inter- 

mediate State surely implies a Purgatory of some sort, though not one 

overlaid with all the superstitions of medizvalism. Again, the poor 
nonjurors have met with hard measure from many quarters, but never 
harder than from Mrs. C. D. Francis, who informs us: ‘The worst 
of it was that these nonjurors refused to attend the parish churches, 

and that Sancroft ordained Bishops and Priests who formed a schism, 

and kept up, as it were, a separate church of their own’ (p. 108). Now, 

is it not a fact that many of the nonjurors dd attend their parish 

churches, though they would not join in every part of the prayers ? 
What, we would ask, were the names of the ‘ Bishops and Priests’ 
whom Sancroft ordained? And what is the meaning of the ‘non- 
jurors keeping up, as it were, a separate church of their own’? It is 
true that they had meetings of their own ; but they were far too good 
churchmen to think that ‘a church’ can be ‘kept up’ like a business. 
In contrasting the reign of William III. with those of Charles II. and 
James II. the writer says: ‘Holy Communion was no longer cele- 
brated weekly as it had been in most churches’ (p. 112). Now, as 
a matter of fact, the infrequent celebration of the Holy Communion 
was one of the great defects in the otherwise laudable attempts to 
restore Church order, after the restoration of the monarchy. Dean 
Granville had the greatest difficulty in persuading the authorities to 
institute a weekly celebration even in cathedral churches ; and in 
parish churches it was, we are sorry to say, instead of being ‘ most 
common,’ a most unusual thing. With regard to the Bishops in the 
times of George I. and II., we are told that ‘all the clergy of the 
greatest talent and learning were passed over’ (p. 123). On the 
contrary, we should have said that there had rarely been an era when 
more ‘talent and learning’ could have been found on the Episcopal 
Bench. Butler, Wake, Gibson, Potter, Secker—were these men with- 
out talent or learning? The fault, especially when the appointments 
lay virtually with Queen Caroline, was rather that talent and learning 
were too much thought of, and energy and orthodoxy too little. John 
Wesley, we are told, ‘at his father’s death, might have been vicar of 
Epworth ’ (p. 129). Now this is just what he might zo¢ have been, 
and that for two reasons : (1) because there zs no such person as 
Vicar of Epworth, and (2) because, as a matter of fact, he dd apply, 
or rather allowed application to be made on his behalf, for the Rectory 
of Epworth, but was unsuccessful. Such slips might pass muster with 
George, the guileless blacksmith, to whom the information is sup- 
posed to be given, but what was the Tract Committee of the S.P.C.K. 
about when it stamped this volume with its ¢mprimatur? 
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Christian Theism: a Brig and Popular Survey wits the Evidence upon 
which it rests, and the Objections urged against it considered 
and refuted. By C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, &c. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1890.) 


‘THE evidence writers,’ as they used to be called, have fallen into a 
most undeserved disrepute during the present century. With the 
single exception of Butler, the champions of ‘ Christian Theism’ who 
fought and won the battle against unbelief in the eighteenth century 
are little read and slightingly spoken of. We are supposed to have 
outgrown Paley and Watson and Lardner and Sherlock and Clarke 
and Warburton and the rest of them. S. T. Coleridge was perhaps 
one of the first to set the fashion against them. ‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity !’ he said, ‘I am weary of the word. Make a man feel the 
want of it, and you may safely trust it to its own evidence.’ Later 
experience, however, has shown that the work of the evidence writers 
was not a mere beating of the wind ; it has great need to be revived 
and supplemented, in the same robust and manly form, to meet the 
fresh attacks of to-day ; and we therefore welcome heartily a most 
able and valuable work, which reminds us constantly of our old 
friends Paley and the rest, but which brings the subject ‘ up to date,’ 
dealing with phases of infidelity which were unknown in the last, but 
are only too well-known in the present century. Positivism, Agnos- 
ticism, Altruism, are words which would have sounded strange in the 
ears of our doughty defenders in the past ; and, to a certain extent, 
the things which they represent are the product of a later day. Pre- 
bendary Row deals briefly, but very effectively, with them all, as well 
as with Pantheism and other forms of opposition to Christian Theism, 

which, it was fondly hoped, had died out, but which had really done 
nothing of the sort ; the snake was scotched, not slain. His object, 

as he tells us in his preface, was to supply ‘a book level to the 
understandings of that large number of persons whose engagements 
in the active duties of life render it impossible for them to devote 
themselves to special studies, which sets forth in a popular form the 
chief reasons on which the belief in the Being of a God who possesses 
the attributes which the Christian revelation attributes to Him, is 
founded, and points out the fallacy of the current and widespread 
anti-Theistic theories of the present day.’ This purpose he has ful- 
filled most admirably—in a clear, sensible, manly way, which men of 
active business habits will, we believe, thoroughly appreciate. He 
proves his points one by one, without declamation or passion of any 
kind. We do not promise that those whose literary pabulum has 
hitherto been, say, Ouida’s novels will find the book ‘light reading’ ; 
but we do say that any one of fair education, who sincerely wishes to 
get at the truth, will be perfectly competent to follow the author 
without any special training. It is impossible to select fair speci- 
mens from a book, one of the chief excellences of which is the con- 
tinuous chain of evidence which it supplies. We must, therefore, be 
content with commending the volume cordially to our readers, calling 
their special attention to Chapter X. ‘On Moral Evil and its Results,’ 

which strikes us as being particularly suggestive and satisfactory. 
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Cardinal Newman. By RicHarp H. Hurron. L£aglish Leaders of 

Religion Series. (London: Methuen and Co., 1891.) 
THis monograph of the great Cardinal is rather an analysis of his 
mind and writings than a full story of his outer life. It would, no 
doubt, have been lighter, and to some persons more interesting read- 
ing, if it had dwelt more upon the events of his history and less upon 
his mental and spiritual attitude ; but we doubt whether it would 
have really been so valuable a contribution towards a right under- 
standing of one who was without question one of the most remark- 
able men of the nineteenth century. Into Newman’s mental history 
Mr. Hutton has entered with wonderful thoroughness, and, we need 
scarcely add, with conspicuous ability. It will be far easier to find a 
competent historian of the outer than of the inner life ; we are, there- 
fore, thankful that so powerful a writer as Mr. Hutton has chosen the 
latter task, though we doubt whether it will add to the popularity of 
his work. Cardinal Newman has, however, anticipated the bio- 
grapher in his own Afologia pro Vita sua, which can never be super- 
seded ; and really the chiet interest in this little volume lies in 
observing how one thoughtful writer strikes another thoughtful writer. 
This interest is enhanced by the fact that Mr. Hutton is in warm 
sympathy with his subject, though he has no sympathy with that form 
of Christianity which Newman adopted for the latter half of his life. 
He thus combines the impartiality of an outsider with the enthusiasm 
of a friend. Nothing can be more complete than his vindication of 
Newman from a tendency to scepticism ; he shows clearly how, 
among others, Professor Huxley, the very last man to sympathise with 
any side of Newman’s nature, quite misunderstands his mental atti- 
tude. On the other hand, he deals very gently, though we think quite 
justly, with what one may call Kingsley’s escapade, which brought 
down such a tremendous avalanche upon the good canon’s head. 
His estimate of the two men seems to us so singularly happy that we 
venture to quote it : 


‘ There was something headlong about Kingsley, as there is something 
essentially reserved and reticent about Newman, and there, I fancy, was 
the secret of the repulsion betweenthem. Kingsley’s ideal always tended 
somewhat towards surrender to the glory of action and passion, towards 
embodiment in life, towards glow and emphasis and self-expansion. He 
had an odd theory, too, that a hearty English squire who does his duty 
not only to the land, but to the tenants and labourers on his estate, is the 
nearest thing to a saint which the world can produce, and it is not easy 
to imagine any ideal more different from Newman’s. As far as I can 
judge, Kingsley and Newman have both been supremely truthful men, and 
Newman, | should say, though far the subtler and less easily understood 
of the two, not by any means less truthful than his rather random assail- 
ant’ (p. 226). 


Newman is not only the central figure in Mr. Hutton’s picture, but 
he fills almost the whole canvas. Hence, though the volume gives 
one a very complete idea of Newman, it would, if taken by itself, give 
a most incomplete and, indeed, erroneous view of the great move- 
ment of which he was the early leader. It is necessary, therefore, to 
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remind the reader that there were other great minds, quite as 
earnest and nearly as powerful as Newman’s, which were influenced 
in a very different way by the Anglo-Catholic revival. Pusey and 
the two Kebles, and Palmer and Isaac Williams (though he was 
Newman’s own curate), and Church and Marriott—where shall we 
stop >—are hardly mentioned in these pages. From Mr. Hutton’s 
point of view it was not perhaps necessary to mention them ; but it 
should be carefully remembered that Anglo- Catholicism, as seen in 
the light of their lives and writings, wears a very different aspect from 
what it does as seen in the light of Newman’s. In short, it seems to 
us that Newman was precluded by circumstances from ever giving 
the Anglican Church a fair chance. His first religious impressions 
were derived from Puritan, or at least from so-called Evangelical, 
sources. He was then brought under the influence of theological 
liberalism as represented by the powerful mind of Whately and other 
Oriel ‘Noetics.’ He never saw the Anglican system fairly worked ; 
he had to grope his way amidst innumerable difficulties and dis- 
couragements in his attempts to find the Via Media. Whether he 
would ever have left us had his lot been cast in happier times of the 
English Church, it is vain to discuss. But assuredly emphasis should 
be laid on the fact that he only saw us at our worst. We own with 
shame and sorrow that one of her ablest and saintliest sons found his 
spiritual mother a veritable step-mother ; but that was because she 
was then unfaithful to her own traditions, not because those traditions 
were themselves erroneous. With this caution, we cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Hutton’s volume to our readers. It is the first of a series 
which promises us the lives of other great religious leaders, told so 
briefly that the busiest may find time to read them. We congratu- 
late Mr. Stedman, the editor, on the good beginning he has made, 
and sincerely trust that the volumes to follow may be of equal calibre, 
though they would be none the worse if they were a little easier 
reading. 


Archeologia: or, Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Vol. LI. 


Part I. (Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
1890.) 


Tuis volume of ‘ Archzeologia’ is of unusual importance to the Chris- 
tian Antiquary. Out of the thirteen articles, seven deal with subjects 
which will be interesting to the readers of the Church Quarterly 
Review. Taking the last of the contributions first: Mr. Kirby, the 
well-known Bursar of Winchester College, prints the charter of 
foundation of the Oratory at Barton in the Isle of W ight, now the 
property of the Queen, where the equerries-in-waiting sleep. Six 
chaplains were to live according to the rule of St. Augustine. They 
were not to use the Breviary of the Black Canons but that of 
Sarum. This at once raises an interesting question for further in- 
vestigation. How far did the religious in England use secular 
liturgies? Did the Black Canons that served Carlisle use the 
secular Breviary, say of York? and did the monks who served 
churches like Winchester or Norwich use a Benedictine or secular 
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‘ ag 
Missal? Further, we are told a curious fact as to the time at 
which mattins was said. Modern Roman Catholic practice is to 
anticipate midnight, which is held to be the right hour, by saying 
mattins immediately after compline. At Barton, mattins was said 
after rising in the morning, most likely before the Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. ‘Though we do not understand what fost primam matu- 
tinarum may be, mattins of the Blessed Virgin Mary was said first, 
then mattins of the day. We know that mattins was often said 
in England at rising in the morning: it was so said in the King’s 
household, and also in the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen. 

The history of the Oratory is a curious one. It was suppressed, 
long before Henry VIII.’s time, by Cardinal Beaufort, who was 
simply asked by the Warden of Winchester College to give it to him! 
and so it fell. Precedents such as these may have been known to 
Wolsey when he suppressed the small monasteries ; and we hear of 
similar alienation of Church goods amongst the Roman Catholics of 
to-day. If this be so, the conduct of Henry VIII. in the sixteenth 
century can hardly seem to them so very extraordinary. 

Next we have a long inventory of the vestry of Westminster 
Abbey in 1388, and we note a curious circumstance: the silken 
chalice veil was unknown in 1388, Westminster Abbey also possessed 
but a small number of candlesticks for the altars ; most likely a pair 
of candlesticks was put on and taken off the altar for each Mass. 
A list, too, of all the furniture considered needful for a medizeval 
Low Mass is given at p. 276, and this is noteworthy quite as much for 
what it omits as for what it gives. 

The indefatigable Dr. Sparrow Simpson prints Dean Colet’s 
statutes for the government of chantry priests at St. Paul’s. We 
notice that (p. 163) these chantry priests vested at the altar: they 
were to go to the altar in surplices, and upon these put the Mass 
vestments. Here is another instance which contradicts the dictum of 
the Judicial Committee, that the albe and the surplice could not be 
worn concurrently. 

Next we come to a paper on ‘the Kalendar and Rite used by the 
Catholics [sic] since the time of Elizabeth’ by Father Morris, S.J., 
in which these matters are discoursed about, but nothing decided. 
It would be extremely interesting to know the exact date of the disuse 
of the old English office books, and of the adoption of the new Gregorian 
calendar in England by the adherents of the Pope. The Sarum Missal 
probably went at once after Mary’s death, and the Jesuits were not 
likely people to have revived its use. It must have been decidedly 
inconvenient for a Popish recusant to keep Easter on a day different 
from those about him. We are told, by Father Morris, that in old 
times England had no abstinence days which were not fasts (p. 120), 
but unluckily no reference is given for this statement, which would 
explain why we have no distinction between fasting days and 
abstinence days in our own Prayer Book. There is also explained that 
curious appearance in some Roman Catholic calendars : two fast days 
are noted every week during Advent. It is nothing less than this : 
‘in 1777 Pius VI. transferred the vigils throughout the year to the 
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Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, and in 1781 abrogated the 
Friday fast’ (p. 122). Happily we have not come to such a thing as 
this yet in the English Church. We have spent many Lents abroad 
in France and Italy, as well as in Spain, and the only people that we 
notice observing Lent and other fasting days of the Church are the 
Anglicans who chance to be in this temporary exile. 

Mr. Church, one of the Canons of Wells, gives us an account of 
the stormy election of the first Bishop of Bath and Wells, while Mr. 
St. John Hope, in a perfectly marvellous manner, deciphers some 
sculptures which look in the photograph completely defaced, though 
his interpretation carries with it conviction of its correctness. An 
antiquary like Mr. Hope is sure to be right, but we would venture to 
ask what authority is there for saying that a church is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin (p. 85), when all churches are dedicated to Almighty 
God? or for the use of the word Sa/u¢ation when it is clear that 
Visitation is meant? Salutation is usually synonymous with Annun- 
ciation. 

The whole volume is singularly interesting. 


The English Liturgical Colours, and recent writings thereon. By 
ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
(London: Church Printing Company, 1r8go.) 

Ir has been the misfortune of the illustrious Church of Sarum in these 

days to be harassed by interpreters of her rubrics and commentators on 

her ceremonial books who have taken but small pains to qualify them- 
selves for their self-imposed task. Some have not been able even to 
read the Latin of the Sarum rubrics ; others have been notably in- 
accurate and unscholarly. Upon this class the book before us shows 
a distinct improvement, and a disposition to learn for oneself and 
not to be bound by the /fse dixit of those who have gone before in 
the straight path of Sarum orthodoxy. For example, Mr. Barnes 
alone among the Sarum ritualists allows that Zempus Paschale in- 
cludes Whitsuntide, and that the traditional ‘ red for Whitsuntide’ 
must be dropped at Sarum. Further, he parts company with his 
fellows in the matter of the Forty Days after Christmas, and very 
properly notices that the ferial offices in the Sarum Breviary begin 
directly after the Octave of Twelfth Day, and that therefore there 
can be no ground for the grotesque assertion made by some of the 
Sarum ritualists that the Festival office with the Sunday Psalms 
was continued every day until Candlemas. No doubt we owe these 
sounder views and wider information to those whom the partisans 
of Sarum look upon as the enemies of that rite, and it is little to 
the credit of the Sarum ritualists that nearly all advances in our 
knowledge of old English ceremonial have come from a camp that 
is certainly not theirs. For example, it does not seem possible that 
they could have written a work requiring so much labour and know- 
ledge as that of Mr. St. John Hope’s on the Liturgical colours. It 
was a subject on which the Sarum imagination had run rampant : 
the Mosaic colours (unknown even to the LXX) were the only 
orthodox colours ; red, white, and gold were the colours of the great 
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King ; red, blue, and white were the colours of the Union Jack, and 
the like. Doubtless it has been made clear that this sort of extra- 
vagance would not do. Sentiment cannot be allowed in the domain 
of history, and still less of liturgy. As a result we have the more 
sober work now before us. But we must say that all the original 
work is taken from Mr. Hope, and that this is not so frankly 
acknowledged as we would wish to see. Is it quite the right thing to 
borrow wholesale from another’s labours, and then to turnround upon 
him, pour remerciment? And we find besides that when Mr. Barnes 
leaves Mr. Hope’s guidance, he is by no means a sure guide. At 
p. 2 our author speaks of the colour of a vestment in a fresco in the 
underground Church of St. Clement at Rome at the same moment 
as the colour of the vestments depicted at Ravenna, as if they were 
of much the same age and authority. Now, unfortunately, we know 
that the fresco is of the twelfth century, the same age as Inno- 
cent III. Can Mr. Barnes have been imposed upon by the friars, 
who point triumphantly to the cope-chasuble, pallium, and maniple 
of the fresco as evidence that these ornaments were worn by the imme- 
diate successor of St. Peter himself? And directly after, we are told 
that ‘the earliest record that has come down to us of anything like a 
complete sequence is in the work of Innocent III.’ Now, if the 
pages of the Re/iguary had been consulted, it might have been found 
that an earlier sequence exists, which the Crusaders took with them 
to Jerusalem. Mr. Barnes did ill to neglect this sequence, for the 
Sarum red appears as the ferial colour. 

We think also that Mr. Barnes might very well improve himself 
in general ecclesiastical knowledge before he undertakes to criticize 
Mr. Hope’s conclusions. Does Mr. Barnes imagine that it was only 
in France in the beginning of this century, at no other time and in 
no other country (p. 48), that each diocese had its own rite? Does 
not Mr. Barnes know that from the beginning of Christianity each 
bishop is believed to have had the right of arranging the liturgy in 
his own diocese?! and for proof of the existence of these several 
rites we need only refer him to Mr. Weale’s catalogue of the Missals 
that have been printed, to say nothing of those in existence as 
medizval manuscripts. And this leads us to the question of Pontificals. 
Mr. Barnes seems to scorn Pontificals, because they are manuscript 
(p. 36). Naturally they are in manuscript, because soon after the 
invention of printing the Roman Pontifical took the place of the 
diocesan ones ; but can Mr. Barnes seriously mean that a book con- 
taining rites necessary for the valid administration of orders, upon 
which the very existence of a Church depends, is of no importance 
and possesses no authority? or that it has never been published 
because it has never been printed? Distinguished ritualists, like 
Martene, do not share his opinion, but quote local Pontificals with 
great respect as evidence of local custom. And we do not quite under- 


1 See Rev. William Palmers Ovigines Liturgice (London, 1845), 
4th ed. vol. i. Introduction, p. 10: ‘The bishop of each church appears 
plainly to have possessed the authority of improving his own liturgy by 
the addition of new ideas and rites.’ 
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stand the remark on p. 46, that ‘it [i.e. St. John Lateran at Rome], 
as well as Naples and Bayeux, has of course long since adopted the 
ordinary Roman books.’ Why, where should we look for the ordinary 
Roman books if not in St. John Lateran? Mr. Barnes cannot think 
that St. Peter’s is the cathedral church of Rome? in that basilica he 
will find neither the Roman psalter nor the Roman hymns. 

One word more before we take leave of our author. The state- 
ment of Clement Maydeston that the ceremonial rubrics of Sarum 
do not run in other dioceses, has very properly been much insisted 
upon by impartial historians. It is evidence that the Sarum 
ceremonial was not considered binding in other dioceses. Amongst 
the first of these ceremonial rubrics are specified the Sarum rubrics 
de diversitate vestimentorum, and this expression has been naturally 
considered to imply the diversity of vestments in all their aspects, 
stuff, form, and colour. Mr. Barnes says (p. 48) ‘ that it has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter,’ i.e. of colour. We have before us a 
little pamphlet with this title: De Varietate et Usu Vestium S” D.N. 
Pape (Romz 1618). If Mr. Barnes’s contention be right, it ought 
to have nothing to do with the colours of the Pope’s vestments. As 
a matter of fact, it opens with these words : ‘Toto anni tempore 
sanctissimus D. N. Papa nullo alio colore utitur in vestibus, quam 
rubro et albo.’ The fact is, Mr. Barnes is handicapped by an 
unhistorical theory, and he is bound to say, for example, that red 
was used at Sarum during Advent, though the evidence therefor is 
nil. Some of the other peculiarities he has been forced to throw 
overboard to save himself. 

But after all, the vefus zyma of Sarum cannot be purged out in 
one day, and with longer study, especially with good use of those 
faculties of reason which have been given to some of us, we do not 
despair of seeing all Mr. Hope’s results admitted, even as we note 
to-day a certain portion of those facts allowed which, amidst loud 
expressions of dissent, he was the first definitely to demonstrate. 


Repertorium Hymnologicum ; Catalogue des Chants, Hymnes, Proses, 
Séquences, Tropes en usage dans l’Eglise latine depuis les 
origines jusqu’d nos jours, par le chanoine Ulysse Chevalier, 
Correspondant de l'Institut. 1° Fascicule A-D (Nos. 1-4539) 
Louvain : Imprimerie Lefévre, Décembre 1889. 


IN the introduction to his edition of the York Breviary, Mr. Lawley 
quotes a saying of Dr. Neale’s that the great want in liturgical study 
is a History of the Breviary.‘ 

Dr. Neale’s remark is as true now as when it was uttered forty 
years ago. We have still no history of the Breviary, and the task is 
a gigantic one, beyond the strength and life of a single individual. 
But it is possible, by dividing the Breviary into parts, such as collects, 
anthems, responds, hymns, and lessons, and by allotting to one, or a 
set of workers, thoroughly equipped for the struggle, a single part, 


' Christian Remembrancer, 1850, vol. xx. new series, p. 285, quoted by 
the Rev. the Hon. S. W. Lawley; Breviarium ad usum insignis Ecclesie 
Eboracensts, vol. i. p. ix. (Surtees Soc. 1880). 
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to obtain an instalment of knowledge which shall go far to wipe 
away our reproach in this particular subject. Part of such an 
undertaking we now have in the Repertorium before us, and we would 
say at once that the workmanship of this Dictionary of Latin Hymns 
seems excellent. We have tested it with a collection of early Bre- 
viaries and Missals, out of the way Propers and other liturgical books, 
and with these we have as yet been able to detect only two omissions. 
As both of these omitted hymns are from books which the compiler 
quotes in other instances: the Breviarium secundum ordinem 
Vallisumbrose, and a Trent Proper of the last century : it becomes 
very likely that the omission of these two hymns is due, not to want 
of knowledge of them, but to some mechanical mishap in the ‘copy’ 
or with the printers. The one from the Vallombrosa Breviary is in 
honour of St. Bernard, Pontifex and Confessor (fol. cci. verso). 
Cantemus totis viribus quamvis indigni famuli. The other from 
Trent, in honour of St. Sisinnius, is: Dator superni luminis Noctis 
tenebras discute. Another point is that we do not notice the hymns 
from a collection for every day in the year: Annus Coronatus Hymnis 

. constructus ab Augustino Casimiro Redelio (Lovanii, typis Ioannis 
Iacobs, 1761). In the absence of a preface to explain matters, it 
may be that the author considered this book excluded from the 
scope of his work ; but he has admitted books like those of Muzio 
Sforzia (Hymnorum libri tres, Rome, 1593) and Ferreri (Hymni novi 
ecclesiastict, Rome, 1525). ‘This last indeed, we know, was approved 
by Clement VII. for liturgical use ; but were the hymns of Sforzia 
in like manner designed to take the place of the old hymns? ‘They 
are dedicated to Clement VIII., who reformed the Pian Breviary, 
and in a few years the old hymns were barbarously mutilated by the 
Jesuits under Urban VIII.! Further, we do not find any notice 
taken of the ‘emendations’ in the same style by Charles Guyet, 
another Jesuit, in his AHeortologia. M. Chevalier duly records the 
‘emendations’ of the Roman Breviary : why does he not give also 
the ‘improvements’ of Guyet ? 

The scheme of this most elaborate work is as follows : to give 
the first lines of the hymn ; then the season in the Christian year or 
the saint that the hymn was written for ; the number of lines and 
stanzas in the hymn ; its author, where known ; and lastly, the books 
where the hymn may be found. Thus a tolerable history of the 
hymn is given ; and every now and then we meet with a surprise as 
we come across a well-known hymn, and find how much earlier or 


1 ¢Asa rule,’ says Mr. Orby Shipley, ‘ the revision was slight’ (Amnus 
Sanctus, 1884, vol. 1. p. 22 of preface). None but a‘ convert’ could have 
made such astatement. Guéranger (/mst. Lit., Le Mans, 1841, t. ii. p. 20), 
who can hardly be accused of prejudice against the dealings of the Popes 
with the Breviary, admits that 950 faults in prosody were ‘corrected,’ 
and from the excuses that he makes, he is clearly not easy in his mind. 
Urban VIII., in the brief Divina Psalmodia, frankly owns the work 
of destruction. The hymns are ‘ad carminis et latinitatis leges, ubi fieri 
potuit, revocati : ubi vero non potuit, de integro conditi sunt.’ This is 
true ; for in many of the fines hymns not a single line remains untinkered. 
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much later it is than we thought. For example, Anima Christé is 
by many called the prayer of St. Ignatius, and it is commonly 
attributed to the founder of the Jesuits. M. Chevalier tells us that 
it is ‘before 1334,’ and refers us to a paper by a learned Bollandist, 
M. Victor Baesten, in Précis historiques, 1883, xii. 630. On the 
other hand, we must own to a shock when we noticed in Mr. Moor- 
som’s pleasant book (/istorical Companion to Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 1889), a statement on one page that Adeste Fideles was 
‘fifteenth century or later’ (p. 160), and, later on (p. 351), that it was 
‘seventeenth or eighteenth century’; but we were hardly prepared 
to learn that the earliest text known to M. Chevalier is dated 1837. 

It is in the references to the books where the hymns may be 
found that the immense labour of M. Chevalier’s undertaking makes 
itself perceived. The manuscripts of Europe have evidently been 
ransacked ; every page bears witness to the diligence with which 
libraries have been turned over and over. It is not to be supposed 
that the references are believed to be complete: it would not be a 
good thing if they were, for the work would be swelled to double its 
volume. Once or twice, we think, perhaps more information might 
have been given ; for example, hymn 2929, Christe quem reges puerum 
requirunt is not only an Epiphany but a Eucharistic hymn, for it was 
sung at both vespers on the feast of the Institution of the Confrater- 
nity of the Holy Sacrament (Offices propres de Véglise paroissiale Saint- 
Louis en PIsle, Paris, 1742, p. 151), and hymn 2966 in honour of 
St. Louis is also printed in this same book of offices at p. 112, as a 
hymn at Sa/ut, though in the Refertorium it appears only as a prose. 
Again, in the absence of explanation, we do not know whether the 
omission be intentional, as Benediction in France may not be looked 
upon as a liturgical service. 

Our readers may well be astonished at the multitude of Latin 
hymns accumulated by M. Chevalier. If those which begin with the 
first four letters of the alphabet be over 4,500 in number, what must 
be the sum total? Report says over 20,000, and we are certainly 
forced to admire the energy and perseverance of Monsieur Chevalier, 
even if he have been assisted by others, in bringing together such an 
enormous assemblage of hymns. We hope the work may be shortly 
brought to a happy conclusion. It will add greatly to its usefulness 
if it be accompanied by complete indexes of authors, books, &c. ; 
and then, as far as we can judge, with Herr Dreves’ Analecta Hym- 
nica Medit .4v1, and other helps, we ought to be in a satisfactory 
position as to our knowledge of Latin hymns. M. Chevalier’s 
enterprise is a warning to those young men amongst us who fancy 
that in a few months’ study they can master all the details of litur- 
gical science. Here is a man who does not grudge spending the 
best years of his life in one comparatively unimportant study. For, 
beautiful as the hymns are, and engrossing as their study becomes, 
they are in all likelihood the last of the additions to the Breviary, 
and in no way part of its original scheme. Indeed, we regret the 
prominence now given to metrical hymns amongst us. A service is 
thought nothing of without a number of hymns, not always well 
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chosen ; and we now hardly ever hear sung the translations of the 
old office hymns. Hymns are to the modern Anglican what ‘ devo- 
tions’ are to the modern Roman Catholic. The regular services 
provided in the Prayer Book seem to satisfy some as little as the 
services of the Breviary do others. Let us hope for a return to the 
more solid devotion of the recitation of the Psalter and reading of 
Holy Scripture, in both cases. 


Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Vol. Il. Part V. 
(London: Alabaster, Passmore and Sons, 1890.) 


Tuis fifth part closes a very interesting and important volume of 
Ecclesiological Transactions which we recommend to the notice of 
all our readers. We have already spoken of Mr. St. John Hope’s 
exhaustive paper on the English Liturgical Colours (Church Quarterly 
Review, January 1890), and of Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper, so sugges- 
tive in the right direction, on the Ritual of the Communion Service 
(Church Quarterly Review, January 1889). Both are papers that 
cannot be safely neglected by any who hereafter may deal with these 
subjects. We have also excursions by Major Heales into the almost 
untrodden fields of the ecclesiology of the islands in the Baltic ; a 
complete account of medizval English chalices and patens by Mr. 
St. John Hope ; notes on the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, 
by Mr. Charles Browne. Of papers that give us less pleasure are the 
Orientation of Churches, by Mr. Loftus Brock, and the apology, very 
much needed indeed, by Mr. J. D. Sedding, for the building which 
he has put up at Clerkenwell, and which by courtesy, we suppose, 
may be called a church, though it is even less like a church than the 
pseudo-basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome. Choir and chancel Mr. 
Sedding would sweep away : ‘Your church need not be arranged 
on monastic principles, but the singers might be ranged in galleries 
on either side of the altar’ (see p. 17). This, of course, is a blow 
at the recitation of Mattins and Evensong, and we wonder at the 
audacity which assigns the choir offices solely to monks. We had 
always thought that the recitation of the Psalter was part of the 
heritage of all Christians, and that it was a mere modern corruption 
to limit it to the religious and clergy and forbid it to the lay folk. 
It is reported that these arrangements for the degradation of the 
choir offices are to be repeated in the Winchester College Mission 
at Landport ; and in this abandonment of the Divine Service we 
have another instance of the folly, not to use a harsher term, of those 
who throw away advantages retained by us in the Church of England 
because the Churches on the Continent have not been so fortunate 
as to preserve them. Is it not an admirable thing that with us the 
parish priest is bound to say his Mattins and Evensong in the church ? 
—a note by which we are happily distinguished from the rest of 
Christendom. And are we to fling away this privilege only because 
other Churches have lost it? We are being daily told of the profit 
that will follow to the Church of England if she will only follow the 
example set by ‘a living rite.’ Here we have an excellent instance 
of what we may lose by following a living rite—namely, the Divine 
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Service, the recitation of the Psalter, and the reading of Holy 
Scripture, which have been a consolation and delight to generations 
of Christians for near two thousand years. Before the Reformation 
Mattins and Mass were the regular service which every layman 
attended ; but an appeal to old English use is a mark of ‘ insularity,’ 
and the last thing that the editors who recommend deference in all 
particulars ‘to a living rite’ can endure. We trust Mr. Sedding’s 
ideas of church arrangement may make very little progress. We 
may point out to him the rebuke administered by Leo XIII. to the 
members of a religious community in London, who told him that 
they had built their church in the Roman manner. It is, of course, 
possible to build a non-Gothic church upon church lines, as the 
cathedral-church of London witnesses ; but we hardly think that 
Englishmen will be satisfied to adopt an imitation of that which an 
Irish Roman priest in the wilds of Connaught may consider the very 
model of ecclesiastical building. A church without a choir for the 
recitation of the Psalter is not a church at all, and we might as 
well return at once to the old idea of a barn with an altar and pulpit 
at one end. 

Of the papers in the present part we have already noticed Dr. 
Wickham Legg’s communication on the Breviary of the Humiliati 
(Church Quarterly Review, October 1890), and we may call atten- 
tion to Mr. Hamilton Kelly’s paper on the precedents for the de- 
velopment of the English Liturgy, which appears to be the author’s 
first attempt at liturgical studies. It is a good example of what may 
be done without any very large supply of books ; only we would warn 
Mr. Kelly against trusting too implicitly for the Latin rites to the 


- four parallel columns of Hammond’s Liturgies. They have been 


taken direct from Daniel, and whence Daniel obtained his text is not 
known. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s contribution to the meaning of the Orna-. 
ments rubric is the most serious study of that document that we 
have yet seen. Attempts have been made, not on one side only, to 
diminish the value of the Ornaments rubric, but it is, in truth, the 
very Magna Charta of the loyal ceremonial school within the Church 
of England. Its value as a testimony against Puritanism is by most 
people acknowledged, but its work as a bulwark against the frivolous 
Romanizer has not been so well brought out. The ornaments to be 
retained and be in use are to be £xg/ish ornaments, such as were 
in use at the beginning of King Edward’s reign, and not the new- 
fangled devices of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It will be hard 
to exaggerate the importance of Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper to us at 
the present moment. We will not stop to criticise Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s reading of the ‘ Second Year,’ though we are rather inclined 
to agree with the late Mr. Beresford-Hope that the Act passed at the 
end of the second year is ‘ the authority of Parliament.’! It makes, 
however, we believe, small difference in a practical point of view, 


1 A, J. B. Beresford-Hope, Worship in the Church of England, 
ch. ii. sec. ed. (London, 1875), p. 61. 
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all the ornaments worth fighting about being included in the First 
Book. 

We like very much Mr. Micklethwaite’s introduction, and the 
limits which he sets to his inquiry : 


‘ The ornaments to be retained and used are to be the same that were 
in this Church of England, by the authority of Parliament in the second 
vear of the reign of King Edward the Sixth. First, in this Church of 
England, not in the Church of France, or of Spain, or of Rome, or of 
Jerusalem, or any other; nor in the Congregation of Geneva, or of 
Frankfort, or of Strasburg. Secondly, dy the authority of Parliament, 
not by the authority of the King, or of the Privy Council, or of the 
Bishop of Rome, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any other. And, 
thirdly, z# the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth, not in 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh year of that reign, nor in the 
reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James I., or Charles I.’ (p. 310). 


Accordingly, Mr. Micklethwaite so strictly limits his inquiry, and 
takes no note of ornaments required by rubrics of a later age. Thus 
it may surprise some to find no mention of the credence table, except 
under the heading of piscina ; and then to read ‘that the credence, 
in the form of a table, seems not to have been used here before the 
seventeenth century.’ In the old Sarum rite, as with the Dominican 
Friars still, the elements were brought in and set on the altar at the 
beginning of the service, and no credence was needed, until the 
rubric of 1662 made such an ornament desirable, though not abso- 
lutely necessary. The same with the Litany Desk. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite can find no instance of a form at which the priest and clerks 
knelt for the procession or Litany so early as 1547 or 1548, though 
he finds one in Queen Mary’s reign. And we are also told that 
‘there is no evidence of the use of a shell or anything of that sort 
for the affusion of water by the priest’ in baptism. No doubt, the 
practice of baptising by immersion was universal in King Edward’s 
reign, and no such thing was needed as the modern shell, or the 
silver soup ladle which we may see used in Italian baptisteries. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, we find a disease of infants 
called rickets, only then just discovered, attributed to the recent dis- 
continuance of the practice of baptising by immersion. It is much 
to be regretted that this ancient custom should be retained so little 
among us. With proper precautions, and the use of warm water, 
there ought to be but slight risk to the new-born child. We see, too, 
that Mr. Micklethwaite has little mercy on the foreign diretfa, which 
is declared to be ‘a foreign degradation,’ and to be ‘ certainly not 
more comely than the English cap.’ Let us note, too, the fact that 
‘the cap was used in processions and in quire, but never by any priest 
or clerk ministering at or approaching the altar’ (p. 324). The 
italics are Mr. Micklethwaite’s. 

We have only one suggestion to make to Mr. Micklethwaite. 
Should he be invited, as is very likely, to reprint his paper, he might 
give much fuller references to his authorities. No doubt this involves 
a good deal of extra trouble, but it would add enormously to the 
authority of his statements. For example, on p. 320 we are told that 
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a locker existed near the font in some churches, for the oils, salt, &c. 
used in the old office. Now, Mr. Micklethwaite knows where these 
lockers are to be found, unless they be all restored away ; but who 
else does? And we should much like to have heard all that he 
knows about plain song and prick song on p. 319. 

With Mr. Micklethwaite’s lists in hand we can afford to discard 
the information gratuitously offered to us in calendars or in news- 
papers, apparently written ‘to order,’ and entirely from one point of 
view. We hear nothing from Mr. Micklethwaite of a ciborium (a 
chalice with a lid for keeping the Blessed Sacrament), or of linen 
cloths adorned with lace, well knowing that such did not exist in 
the second year of King Edward. Lace is a modern addition to 
linen cloths or vestments. Mr. Micklethwaite dismisses altar cards, 
as might be expected, with infinite contempt ; and the unclean /a//, 
stiffened by pasteboard and therefore forbidden by the canons, which 
the ladies are now introducing into churches from abroad, as a cover 
for the chalice instead of the corporal, is shown to have no English 
authority. But it is not English authority which the innovators 
want ; to them the rubrics of the Prayer Book are as if they were 
not ; the only authority to which they bow is a foreign ritual, put 
together twenty years after the first edition of the Prayer Book was 
published, and which contains certain new-fangled ceremonies, un- 
known to England, such as ‘ the last Gospel’ said at the altar. Can 
we not persuade these good people to make a little study of antiquity ? 
There is an excellent article by Dr. J. R. Gasquet (the physician, not 
the monk) on the early history of the Mass, in the Dudlin Review 
(April 1890), which we would recommend to their serious attention. 
It comes from a quarter to which they may perhaps be prepared to 
listen. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s closing words should be laid seriously to 
heart by the innovators amongst us. After speaking of the ornaments 
which are in abeyance, as the ‘time of ministration’ for which 
they were appvinted, never recurs now, he points out that 


‘the most in number, the most ancient, and the most important can be 
used as well with our present services as they could with those of 1548 
or 1549. And so let us use them, and not any novelties, English or 
foreign, instead of them. The introduction of foreign ornaments is 
mischievous from the countenance which it gives to those who profess 
to see in the present revival within the Church of England only an 
imitation of the Church of Rome. And we do not want the things ; our 
own are better.’ 


The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. (London : George Bell and 
Sons, 1890.) 
Mr. Rosert Brinces has no doubt won for himself a place amongst 
the English poets. ‘The smoothness of his versification may well en- 
title him to be called the Waller of the nineteenth century. Those of 
our readers who know Zros and Psyche or Prometheus the Fire-giver 
will be glad to hear of this little volume of lighter poems, thirty of 
which are now printed for the first time. 
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The Protoplast: a Series of Papers. By E. C. C. Bat.uir ; edited 
by Jonn Barturr, D.D. Fifth edition. (London: Nisbet 
and Co., 1890.) 

‘Tus is a difficult book to criticize, on account both of the number 

of subjects with which it deals, and of the manner in which it deals 

with them. It may first be as well to explain the title, which is not— 
as it is, for instance, in Browning’s Ad¢ Vogler—a synonym for 

‘Creator,’ but has its more proper theological signification of ‘the 

first formed.’ The volume is a series of studies on ‘the first form or 

typical mould of the things with which our thoughts are now fami- 
liarized.’ Thus there are papers on ‘The First Matter,’ ‘The First 

Man,’ ‘ The First Sleep,’ ‘ The First Sin,’ ‘ The First Death,’ and so 

on, in which the questions that arise out of these subjects are dis- 

cussed at some length. The whole forms a somewhat bulky volume 
of 800 pages upon things in general. That it has been considerably 
read is proved by the fact that it has already passed through four 
editions since the papers composing it were first written in 1847-52 ; 
that it deserves to be considerably read is a proposition which we 
would neither affirm nor altogether deny. In many respects it is 
interesting, and some of the subjects with which it deals are treated 
ably and suggestively ; in some respects it is fanciful and illogical, 
and naturally it is often incomplete. ‘The questions of Sunday occu- 
pations, the position of women, the education of children, among 
others, are sensibly discussed ; on the other hand, the discussion on 

Matter is very inadequate, and many of the reflections on the Creation 

(e.g. the suggestion that the Tree of Life was, in outward appearance, 

the vine, and that Noah’s drunkenness was caused by his mistaken 

belief that it had been restored to man after the Flood) are fanciful 
in the extreme. ‘Those who like a fanciful criticism or interpretation 
of the Bible (which is often harmless even where it is baseless) will 
find much in this volume which will be in accordance with their 
taste. On the other hand, those who find nothing attractive or 
helpful in such freaks of the imagination may easily avoid such 
passages and find more agreeable material in the soberer and more 

«common-sense articles contained in it. It would be wrong to criticize 

severely ideas which do not claim to be more than individual sug- 
gestions ; and in the multitude of suggestions with which the book 
abounds it would be strange if most persons could not find some- 
thing which may be useful to themselves. The authoress was clearly 
a person of wide interests, and had thought much on most of the great 
problems of mental and moral life, while her friendship with Faraday 
and other contemporary men of science placed her in touch with the 
best scientific thought of the day. But it would be interesting to 
know whether the authoress, the editor, or the printer is responsible 
for the remarkable word (twice repeated, pp. 20, 22) ‘ Proto/okos,’ 
meaning ‘first-born.’ A book in its fifth edition should hardly 
contain a blunder like that. 
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Sir Charles Napier. By Colonel Sir Witu1aM F. BuTLer. Znaglish 
Men of Action Series. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1890.) 


THIs is not one of the best volumes of the excellent series to which 
it belongs. Readers of Sir William Butler’s earlier work in the same 
series, the Life of Gordon, will be prepared for the character of his 
work on Sir Charles Napier. We are never allowed to forget the 
presence of the editor. We are always conscious that we have here 
a man who is extremely dissatified with much of the life of to-day, 
writing the biography of a man who was at least equally dissatisfied 
with much of the life of his day. The sneers at the incompetence of 
government offices to deal with a man of genius are somewhat cheap 
and trite. No doubt it is extremely lamentable that a great man 
should be misunderstood and thwarted ; but it should be remem- 
bered that government offices, like public schools, are made to deal 
with the average man or boy, and that the average man or boy is not 
a genius. Genius gets its best chance under an enlightened despotism ; 
and, unfortunately, enlightened despots are rare. 

Sir Charles Napier strikes one as a great commander who never 
had an adequate opportunity. His one campaign as a general was 
the war in Scinde ; and at Meanee it was a leader of men that was 
required, not a great tactician. None but a great leader of men 
could have held those eighteen hundred soldiers, of whom but four 
hundred were European, for three mortal hours at less than twelve 
feet distance from thirty thousand Beluch warriors, each, probably, 
as an individual, a better man than those who composed the native 
regiments in Napier’s little army. There was no opening for tactical 
combinations. It was a direct attack, man to man, with no over- 
whelming disparity of weapons: and it was the spirit of the chief, 
passing down to the officers and men under his command, that won 
that brilliant victory. But fortune denied Charles Napier a wider 
sphere for his genius, and gave to a general of not less bravery, but 
of infinitely less capacity, the splendid opportunity of the Sikh wars. 

Hence it is that so much of Napier’s life is taken up with the 
weary tale of his constant friction with his superiors and his colleagues. 
Sir W. Butler hardly brings out clearly enough, what must be admitted 
in justice to Napier’s opponents, the extreme pugnacity and readiness 
to take offence which was characteristic alike of Sir Charles and of 
his brother Sir William ; and he passes very lightly over the important 
controversy in which, as he himself admits, his hero was unques- 
tionably wrong. In his quarrel with Outram the opinion of history 
has decided in favour of ‘the Bayard of India’ ; and when we find 
this fiery Celt exhausting his vocabulary of abuse on those who 
differed with him, it is only fair to remember that he displayed just 
as great bitterness in assailing Outram in the affair of the Ameers of 
Scinde. Sir Charles Napier was pre-eminently a man who was good 
in a position of command, but who was not good as a subordinate, 
except to a chief whom he could absolutely reverence. Such men 
are invaluable at great crises, and, had Napier been alive and in 
strength in 1854, the Crimean War would have told a different story ; 
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but no means has been discovered of making life easy to them in the 
ordinary routine of peaceful life. 

Sir W. Butler tells the story of the two great epochs of Napier’s 
life—the campaign of Corunna and the campaign of Scinde—with 
spirit and power. We wish the rest of the volume were equally well 
written, and that the editor would allow us sometimes to forget that 
he is an ardent admirer of the Irish (and, as soldiers, none will dis- 
agree with him), and that he does not love ‘society,’ the Tory gentry, 
or Government officials. 


The Five Talents of Woman: a Book for Girls and Women. By the 
Author of How to be Happy though Married. (London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1889.) 

Tue author of How to be Happy though Married and Manners 

Makyth Man has taken upon himself the position of guide to the 

domestic life in general and the married life in particular. His object 

(and who shall say that it is an unworthy one?) is to smooth away, 

by timely warnings and hints, those causes of friction which the 

experience of everyone will testify to exist, more or less, in every 
home. In the present instalment of his work he speaks primarily to 
the fairer and more important half of the community ; but there is 
much in the volume which is both interesting and instructive to those 
whom an advanced female across the Atlantic described as ‘male 
trash.’ Here, for instance, is a hint which may be found eminently 
useful by many an aspirant to matrimony : ‘ When choosing a wife a 
man should, without letting her know that she was being tested, ask 
the girl he is thinking of to find something belonging to her in the 
dark. If she is, as she ought to be, a centre of order, she will easily 
be able to do so’ (p. 60). It would be interesting to know whether this 
represents the author’s own experience, and, if so, what the selected 
candidate said when the experiment was subsequently explained to 
her. But it is not everyone who, when ‘choosing’ a wife (a cold 
blooded phrase which suggests that the female section of society sits 
and waits for the lords of creation to weigh deliberately their com- 
parative merits), can command the conditions of the dark séance 
which seems to be necessary for the operation. On the other hand, 
here is an unimpeachable, though difficult, maxim addressed to the 
members of the dominant sex after the irrevocable step has been 
taken : ‘Once in a while let your husband have the last word ; it will 

gratify him and be no particular loss to you’ (p. 131). 

There are many amusing stories scattered through the book, and 
it is eminently easy reading ; but its main purpose is serious, and 
its tone throughout is highly to be commended. It is full of sound 
sense and excellent advice. It emphasizes the inestimable extent of 
a woman’s power for good, on which Mr. Ruskin so earnestly and 
so eloquently insists, and it recognizes the invaluable help which she 
can give to her husband or her family, even if she never contributes 
a single sixpence to the pecuniary support of the household. At the 
same time the writer is very far from having any old-fashioned pre- 
judices against women earning their own living by profitable work. 
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He insists rightly that the first place for a woman is in the home, and 
that anything which diverts her from that is a loss to the whole of 
society ; but, subject to this proviso, he is strongly in favour of girls 
learning some useful accomplishment, especially that of cookery. 
Perhaps he makes too much of the point that the way to the hearts 
of men, as to that of other beasts, is through their stomach ; but there 
can be no question that it would be a great help to a girl to know 
something before marriage of the way to manage a household. On 
this point and on many others, such as the education and the recre- 
ations of girls, the various occupations of unmarried women (especially 
nursing), and, above all, in the two chapters on ‘ Helpful Wives’ and 
‘The Influence of a Wife,’ the writer has much to say which, if not 
precisely new, can yet well bear restating, and which most people will 
find interesting. No doubt much of it has been said before in his 
two earlier volumes, and we do not think that this quite comes up to 
their level ; but it may still be recommended as a book which any 
one may find readable, and from which most may derive instruction. 
A few errors may be noticed with a view to correction in a subsequent 
edition. The same proverb is quoted twice on successive pages (pp. 
244, 245); and the orthography’of the names which appear as 
Caroline Hershel (p. 235), Hannah Moore (p. 244), and Eugénie de 
Guénin (p. 254), may be commended to the author’s attention. 


Zeno. ByaLapy. (Oxford: Parker and Co., 1890.) 


Is it to be taken as one of the natural results of the extension of the 
female range of study that, whereas the mere male who gathers from 
his college tutor stray notions of ‘the Heraclitean flux and the Par- 
menidean "Ev’ is content to record the same in his note-book with 
a view to future examinations, here is a lady who has adapted this 
seemingly unpromising subject-matter to the purposes of a romance ? 
For, as it may be as well to warn readers, the Zeno whose name 
appears on the title-page is not the author of Stoicism, but the disciple 
of Parmenides, who, in support of his master’s theories concerning 
Being and not-Being (or, as Dr. Hutchison Stirling delights to call 
them, the beént and the non-beént), propounded the famous paradox 
of Heracles and the tortoise. Whether the authoress was rewarded 
for her exertions by a high class in the schools we are not told ; but 
we would gladly believe so. Certainly there is much knowledge 
scattered through the pages of this volume, and the authoress touches 
with equal confidence on philosophy, mathematics, and the classical 
writers. From the point of view of fiction the carping critic might 
allege a certain lack of interest in the story, and from that of phi- 
losophy the student unversed in the mysteries of the Eleatic doctrine 
might complain of a certain obscurity ; but there is much instruction 
and some amusement to be derived from the volume, and the 
authoress is genuinely to be congratulated, both on the range of 
learning which it exhibits, and on the enthusiasm which her studies 
have evidently aroused in her. 

It would be hyper-criticism to dwell on a few details of question- 
able accuracy, but the reader must be prepared for a few shocks to 
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his preconceived notions. It is something of a surprise to find that 
Aristotle calmly appropriated large passages of Parmenides for his 
own uses, and that Democritus borrowed without acknowledgment 
a love-song from Meleager. It may provoke remark also to find 
Aristotle taking part in a conversation in the middle of the fifth 
century, which implies that at his death he had reached the patriarchal 
age of 140 or thereabouts ; but as the authoress informs us that she 
supposes Zeno, Xenophanes, Gorgias, and Democritus all to have ex- 
ceeded the century, we can only suppose that she has found that the 
study of philosophy greatly promotes vitality. Democritus seems to 
have begun young, too, for at the early age of nine we find him suc- 
cessfully ‘refuting Realism and Conceptualism alike.’ We also are 
delighted to find ourselves, quite early in the volume, assisting at a 
crowded meeting in support of woman’s rights ; and we observe a 
striking similarity in the manners and customs of the inhabitants ot 
Bosporus to those of a more modern city not unlike in name, which 
seems to show to which of our seats of learning we are to ascribe this 
surely very remarkable volume. 


The War in the Crimea. By General Sir Epwarp HamLeEy, K.C.B. 
With Portraits and Plans. (London: Seeley and Co., Limited, 
1891.) 

Ir was a happy thought which confided to Sir Edward Hamley the 

task of giving us in a succinct form the history of the War in the 

Crimea. We have had enough of eloquent, copious, not to say 

verbose, accounts of the campaign of 1854-5, but these are mostly 

compiled by men who lay no claim to any special knowledge of the 
profession of arms. It is refreshing to turn from them to this book, 
written by one who is well known to have devoted himself to the 
study of the higher operations of war, and who witnessed with 
intelligence, strengthened by wide reading, many of the incidents of 
the campaign. He writes with a rare modesty. If he ventures to 
suggest (p. 62) that at the Alma we might well have attacked and 
turned the Russian right and forced her back upon the sea, rather 
than threaten her left and engage her directly in the centre, he gives 
his opinion courteously and cautiously, well knowing that he is a 
mere pedant who insists on the observance of axioms in the field, 
cotite que cotite. ‘That the enemy were allowed to retire unmolested 
is shown not to have been the fault of the English general, to whom 
also is to be credited the well-known flank-march, which Sir Edward 
vividly describes, by short natural touches which show that he was 
there, and had his eyes open. Indeed, that is one characteristic of 
the book. ‘The reader, with the aid of this book of 300 pages, 
will have a clear, unbiassed, scientific account of the war, and a short 
and satisfactory explanation of the policy of the different Powers who 
were engaged in it. Sir Edward deals trenchantly and well with the 
strategic views set forth by Todleben, as also with the mistakes and 
mendacities which seem indigenous in the lands of the Czar ; and his 
mode of treating the endless animadversions of the hired scribes on 
the sufferings of our army, are worthy of all praise. He goes to the 
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root of the matter, and, while he condemns the system, he makes 
due allowance for the difficulties of the situation, and is not sparing 
of the praise which is undoubtedly due to the heroism and discipline 
of the English. His book will doubtless receive due notice and 
criticism in the military periodicals of the day, but we advise all who 
take an interest in the war which dispelled the dream of peace in 
which Europe had slumbered for nearly forty years, to study 
this book, and they will realise the opening scene of the great 
drama on which the curtain has not yet fallen. For let it ever be 
remembered that the objective point of Russia is not Constanti- 
nople but Jerusalem, and that already the politician and the strategist 
can discover that neither on the Balkans nor the mountains of 
Afghanistan will the storm of battle burst, nor on the flanks of 
Europe’s line of defence, but on the centre between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea, on the plains of Persia, in the valley of the Euphrates, 
on the frontiers of the Holy Land, will be fought out the strife 
between the South and the North which was only commenced by 
‘The War in the Crimea.’ God grant that England may ever hold 
herself prepared! The Providence of God has placed her in a 
position which towers high above that of every nation upon earth. 
Let us have faith in Him, and ‘ keep our powder dry’! 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, from the Original Manuscript at 
Abbotsford. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1890.) 


THE quarter which has elapsed since the publication of our latest 
number has been fruitful in excitements. In the Church there has 
been the event of the judgment of Archbishop Benson and his 
assessors on the case of the Bishop of Lincoln. In the domain of 
national life the charges against the colleagues of Mr. Stanley, in- 
volving, to some extent, the fair fame of their leader, have been the 
subject of keen controversy, in the foreign as well as in the English 
press ; and now a still fiercer conflict nearer home, depending on the 
question (a more difficult one than it may appear at first sight) of the 
relations between public and private morality, is threatening the dis- 
ruption of a great political party. 

All this turmoil may for a season throw literature into the back- 
ground. But good literature in time asserts its claims upon the at- 
tention of men, who become weary of the pressure of passing excite- 
ments upon the brain and begin to long for some form of relaxation. 
To such we may commend this first complete edition of the Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott. It is a real study in psychology, and if it has 
elements of sadness, that sadness is overcome by admiration of the 
dauntless struggle which Scott waged against misfortune. These 
volumes are handsomely printed, and are admirably edited by their 
publisher, Mr. David Douglas, who, in addition to his natural gifts, has 
enjoyed, through his acquaintance with many friends, and descendants 
of the friends, of Scott, peculiar advantages for sucha task. It is to 
a great-granddaughter of Scott—the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott—that 
the reading public owe the enjoyment of seeing in full the pages from 
which Lockhart, with much skill and good feeling, made large extracts 
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in his biography. We are not without hope of being able to 
return to the subject at greater length in a future number of this 
Review. Meanwhile we feel assured that a study of these volumes 
will add much to the appreciation, not only of Scott’s character, but 
also of his place in the world of letters and history. 


The Primary Charge of the Right Reverend G. F. P. Blyth, D.D., 
Bishop of the Church of England in Jerusalem and the East. 
Addressed to the Clergy and Laity under the Bishop’s Super- 
intendence ; and (as a Report) to the Church which the Bishop 
represents. (London: Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 1890.) 


Ir may be in the recollection of some of our readers that in April 
1887 we felt it our duty, under the heading of ‘ Note on the Jerusalem 
Bishopric,’ ! to place on record a firm but, as it seemed to us, a tem- 
perate protest against the repetition of what we called ‘the disastrous 
mistake of 1841, by appointing an Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem and 
the East.’ The misgivings which we ventured to express gave um- 
brage in certain quarters, and brought us grave remonstrances, which 
were received with all due attention and respect. We have now 
before us Zhe Primary Charge of Bishop Blyth, and we think that 
any candid reader of it must allow that it more than bears out the 
apprehensions to which, in common with Dr. Liddon (in his letters 
to the Guardian of February 1887), expression was given in the pages 
of this Review. ‘Those apprehensions were pooh-poohed at the time 
by Dr. Blyth.? He considered that the charge of ‘ proselytizing ’ was 
‘a good deal exaggerated,’ and that it affected independent agencies 
rather than the C.M.S. and the London Jews Society. With credit- 
able candour he admits that he has had to change his mind. ‘It 
may be perhaps objected that I have changed my expressed opinions 
on the subject of these missions. Well, I am bound to confess that 
experience has obliged me to modify them’ (p. 14). The Bishop’s 
Charge abounds—we might have said reeks—with evidence, not only 
that ‘ proselytizing’ is carried on in defiance of the entreaties and 
recommendations of Bishops, Archbishops, and Lambeth Conferences, 
but that the Bishop in Jerusalem is to a great extent ‘boycotted’ by 
his clergy, ‘The Charge is indeed a very noble declaration of sound 
Church principles, which reflects the highest credit on its author, but 
for all that it is very painful reading, and we can only regret that 
it has reached us too late to admit of our dealing with it at greater 
length. The strained relations—to use no stronger term—between 
the Bishop and his clergy must present a very discreditable aspect of 
the Church of England to Eastern Churches, and can only help to 
retard the consummation of that union for which all good Chris- 
tians pray. 
1 See Church Quarterly Review, vol. xxiv. p. 225. 
2 See Guardian, February 9, 1887. 
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